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COL. JOSEPH MAY, 1760—1841. 
By the Rev. Samven May, of Leicester. 


JoserH May, of Boston, elder son of Samuel and Abigail (Williams) 
May, was of the sixth generation from the first immigrant of the name, 
_ was John May, of Mayfield, Sussex, England. The line followed 

us :-— 

John (2d), born in England 1628 (or, according to Savage, Genealogical 

oy ry, 1631), came with his father to Plymouth, 1640; died Sept. 11, 
1671. 

John (3d), born in Roxbury, May 19, 1663; died Feb. 24, 1730. 

Ebenezer, born Oct. 19, 1692; died May 2, 1752. 

Samuel, born in Roxbury, Feb. 17, 1723; died in Boston, Aug. 9, 1794. 

The first John, above named, who according to Savage must have been 
just 50 years of age on coming to America, was admitted freeman, in Rox- 
bury, June 2, 1641; died April 28, 1670, aged 80 (see also Farmer's 
Genealogical Register). The name, sometimes spelt Maies, and Mays, 
occurs frequently in the early Roxbury town and church records. The 
death of the first John’s wife, June 18, 1651, is thus recorded by Eliot, the 
ee ” pastor,—* Sister Mayes died, a very gracious and savoury 

Gy tian.” 

The second John was admitted freeman 1660; he was blind for several 
of the last months of his life. 

— third John, admitted freeman 1690, was a deacon of the Roxbury 
urch. 

Samuel, grandson of the third John, was the father of Joseph, of whose 
life we attempt a short sketch. He (Samuel), married Nov. 3, 1748, 
Catherine Mears, and their only daughter who survived infancy, Mehetabel, 
was married in 1768 to Col. William Dawes, of Boston. e wife (C. 
Mears) died March 20, 1752; and on Oct. 4, 1753, he (S.M.) married 
Abigail, daughter of Joseph Williams, farmer, of Roxbury. They had 
thirteen children, nine of whom lived to mature age, and married. The 
family lived at “the south end,” in a square, plain, wooden house, on what 
is now the northerly corner of Washington (then Orange) and Davis streets. 
In an old account, it is called “Squire May’s great house.” He was a car- 
penter, and his older children remembered when he would take his tools on 
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his shoulder and walk to Roxbury, even to the Plain, for his day’s work. He 
was a good architect for his day, and is said to have been the principal 
builder of the Episcopal church in old Cambridge, still standing on the 
westerly side of the old burial ground. He also became a considerable 
lumber-dealer. In the rear of his house were no streets, as now; but the 
tide, flowing into the South Cove, brought lumber-vessels to his wharf, 
which extended across what is now Harrison avenue, at the point where 
Davis street enters. His name, and those of his brothers, Ephraim, Moses, 
and Aaron, occur in the first Boston Directory, 1789, a thin 18mo. of 57 
pages. Moses May was the father of the late Perrin May, merchant, of 
Boston. F 

A brief record follows of the nine children of Samuel ond Abigail May : 

Abigail, b. 1754; m. a distant cousin, Col. John May, of whom a uaa 
sketch : appeared i in the January number of the ‘‘ Register.’’ She died 182 

Catherine, b. 1757 ; m. Lemuel Cravath ; d. 1788. 

Joseph, the subject of this sketch. 

Martha, b. 1763; m. Judge John ie, - Portland ; d. 1834. 

Lucretia, b. 1765 ; m. ioe G. Archbald 1811 

Mary, b. 1769 ; m. Isaac Davenport; d. iss. 

Sarah, b. 1772: m. Captain John Holland ; d. 1849. 

Louisa, b. 1773; m. Benjamin Goddard ; d. 1832. 

Samuel, b. 1776 ; m. Mary Goddard; d. if ‘Basten, Feb. 23, 1870. 

The widow of the last named still lives in this city, and is the only sur- 
vivor of that family group. 

JosePpH May was born in Boston, March 25,1760. With quite incon- 
siderable exceptions, his life of 81 years was spent in Boston. “ He was a 
merry, active, helpful boy. The only son in the large family until nearly seven- 
teen years old, his almost only associates both at home and school, for years, 
were his sisters. He learned easily, but the school-mistress complained to 
his mother that she could not ‘keep him from talking.’ Sewing being tried, 
proved a failure ; and the next resource was to commit psalms to memory; 
which was more successful, and he learned very many of them, even the 
119th, with its 176 verses, the whole of which he repeated without an error. 
His unusual aptness herein drew the attention of the neighbors, who 
would sometimes stand him up on a window shutter, which folded down and 
made a broad shelf in the street, at a shop near his home, and call for one 
psalm after another, which he would recite, the 119th being the closing 
achievement.” At nine years old, he entered the Latin School, under 
Master Lovell; and was probably there until nearly the outbreak of the 
war of the revolution. 

His father’s family were members of the Hollis Street Society, of which 
the Rev. Mather Byles was minister (ordained 1732). Dr. Byles, as is 
well known, was a steady opponent of the “ patriotic” movement, of which 
Boston was head-quarters, and in all ways strove to ridicule it and its prin- 
cipal supporters. As he gave very free expression to his feelings, his 
opponents of course were not backward in their censures of him. Soon 
after the “ Boston Massacre,” Mr. May and family withdrew from Dr. 
Byles’s ministrations—Mrs. May being especially displeased—and united 
themselves with the Old South congregation, which more than any other in 
the town was identified with the popular love of liberty. In that church 
Joseph Warren had just uttered his denunciations of the perpetrators of the 
massacre, and of the government by whose soldiery it had been committed ; 
and there the principal meetings of the townspeople continued to be held, 
until it was seized during the war for the use of the British troops. While 
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at the Old South, the boy Joseph, who had developed an early love for 
psalmody, sung as well as spoken, sat in the “ singers’ seats,” and sang with 
them when but twelve years old. Itis related of his mother, a strong 
and resolute woman, that one day when a British soldier reached his hand 
into her open window to take something from the table, she quickly shut 
the window down upon his arm and held it as in a vice, until a messenger 
to the guard-house brought an officer, who caused the offender to be arrest- 
ed. Such being the condition of things in the town, we are not surprised 
that the father felt unwilling to have his wife and children remain there. 
He removed them to Pomfret, Conn., where connections, Mays and Wil- 
liamses, were living, and they remained there until after the evacuation of 
Boston by the British troops in March, 1776. When the Old South society, 
in the autumn of 1777, obtained the use of King’s Chapel for their own 
meetings, the family, or some of them, were again found there. 

At about the time of the family’s return to Boston from Pomfret, Joseph 
was apprenticed to Mr. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, who kept a store 
there. With him, and Mr. Samuel Salisbury, of Boston, he continued from 
1776 to about 1780, at which time he was approaching his majority. 

He formed, probably in 1781, a business partnership with Thomas Pat- 
ten, a distant relative, who was engaged in the flour and produce trade in 
Baltimore and Alexandria, and Mr. May conducted the business in Boston, 
having the store No. 3, Long Wharf. The business was prosperous; and 
on the 28th December, 1784, he was married to Dorothy Sewall,' daughter 
of Deacon Samuel Sewall, of the Old South Church. Their first home 
was in a house in Union street ; but he soon removed to a more commodious 
one in Milk street, on the west corner of Atkinson (since Congress) street. 
But the firm of Patten, May & Co. failed, about 1798, owing, as alleged, 
to speculations in Georgia lands, in which Mr. Patten embarked. Mr. 
May gave up every thing he possessed, even offering the gold ring on his 
finger. A very serious and protracted illness followed, in which his mental 
suffering was great, but fruitful of an unusual experience for the remainder 
of his life. He left the Milk-street house in the spring of 1801, and moved 
to a plain but comfortable house, No. 1, Federal court, leading from Fed- 
eral street. It was a sunny and cheerful spot, and had been purchased, and 
a life-right in it given to him, by several friends, and secured to his wife 
and children at his decease. In this house he lived until 1835. The fami- 
ly-life there during those thirty-five years, was perhaps as happy as mortals 
often know. It was of necessity simple and without show; but it lacked 
no comforts, and was full of hospitable and kindly feeling and deed,—* the 
spare-room was seldom without an occupant.” His children were respect- 
ful, intelligent, well-educated, and their young friends were always made 
welcome to the society of the house ; one of the daughters had great musi- 
cal gifts and a voice of memorable sweetness; the father himself was most 
attractive in conversation, with an excellent memory and ready wit, giving 
hours of every day to reading and retaining the fruits of it for the advan- 
tage and entertainment of others, ready to participate in the occupations 
and amusements of those about him, and joining in their music; the mother, 
keenly alive to all the joys and trials-of her children and of their young 
friends, sharing fully with her husband in the hospitable spirit of the house, 
and going beyond it, as he also did habitually, to relieve the needy and the 
sick, and minister to the dying—accomplishing thus with very moderate 


’ ery Saw born Dec. 23, 1758; d. in Boston, Oct. 31, 1825. The Rev. Dr. Sewall, 


of the Old South, and Chief Justice Sewall, were her ancestors. 
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means a large amount of benefit; a deep interest in religious thought 
and inquiry, and an habitual attention to religious observance and worship, 
supporting, animating, giving cheerfulness and strength to the whole. “I 
have never seen,” says his only surviving daughter, “ more contentment and 
happiness than we enjoyed. We had music, health, love, and good will.” 

We can see Colonel May, in arm-chair by the fire-side, his head forward 
and inclined sidewise, the snuff-box (to tell the whole truth) in one hand 
and gently tapped with the other, and the coming mirth already visible in 
his eyes. No social pleasure of our childhood and youth was greater than 
to hear his conversation, and occasionally his song. Among other songs he 
sang “ The Vicar of Bray,” with much effect ; and took pains to teach it to 
a young nephew, and gave him, in his beautiful hand-writing, a copy of the 
words. Stories of the revolutionary times there would be, and of the 
marked characters in Boston of all professions and occupations. Particu- 
larly do we remember his account of the scene in Hollis street meeting- 
house, when the brethren were assembled in council (August, 1776), having 
notified their minister, Dr. Byles, that charges would be preferred against 
him, to which he might reply, if he thought proper. The doctor, on the 
appointed day, came into the house, slowly ascended the pulpit, and from 
that place of accustomed authority made audible comments on the business 
as it proceeded, and upon the different speakers, in a way anything but 
complimentary ; when, having sufficiently signified his lofty indifference to 
them and their doings, he moved out of the house, not to enter it again. 
The entire scene with its several actors was given with dramatic effect. 

Mr. May was a member of the Independent Corps of Cadets as early as 
1786, probably earlier, but, owing to the loss of the company-records of 
previous years, it is not certain. He was clerk of the corps in that year, 
and so continued until October, 1794; was elected major, May 14, 1795; 
and lieut.-colonel, May 6, 1797. He held the office of commander for two 
years, and resigned it April 18, 1799. 

This was the time of his business-failure. He was “about thirty-eight 
years of age,” says Rey. Dr. Greenwood, when it occurred. Dr. G. adds, 
“‘ The sufferings which this disaster caused revealed to him that he had be- 
come more eager for property, than was creditable to his understanding or 
good for his heart. After some days of deep depression, he formed the 
resolution never to be a rich man; but to withstand all temptations to en- 
gage again in the pursuit of wealth. He adhered to this determination. 
He resolutely refused several very advantageous offers of partnership in 
lucrative concerns, and sought rather the situation he held, for more than 
forty years, in an insurance office, where he would receive a competence 
only for his family.”* And another friend records this emphatic remark of 
Mr. May— Life was not given to be all used up in the pursuit of what 
we must leave behind us when we die.” 

He was the first and only secretary of the Boston Marine Insurance 
Company, which was chartered Feb. 13, 1799. The salary never exceeded 
fifteen hundred dollars, and at times was less; but the position and income 
alike comported with the new resolutions he had formed, and with his now 
fixed ideas concerning the uses of life ; and he held the office, busily and con- 
tentedly, until January, 1838, at which time age compelled him to leave it, 
and the company was dissolved. Among the presidents of the company 
were Samuel Cabot, George Cabot, and Daniel Sargent; with all of whom 
his personal as well as official relations were of the firmest friendship and 


1 Sermon on the death of Joseph May, Esq., 1841. 
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mutual respect. Also, with Moses Michael Hays, a Jewish gentleman of 
Boston, a long and affectionate friendship existed. 

Undoubtedly one reason for his seeking this office was that it would usu- 
ally give him the afternoon of the day for those other objects in which he 
was interested, and which came to absorb more and more of his attention. 
He aided to establish the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Asylum 
for the Insane, and was one of the trustees from 1813 to 1826. But he gave 
more time to cases of private need, to families overtaken by misfortune 
or suffering from improvidence. Dr. Greenwood says:—* His private 
charities are not to be numbered. I believe that without much trouble he 
might be traced through every quarter of the city by the foot-prints of his 
benefactions. Pensioners came to the door of his house as they do in some 
countries to the gate of a convent. The worthy poor found in him a friend, 
and the unworthy he endeavored to reform. His aid to those in distress 
and need was in many cases not merely temporary, and limited to single 
applications, but as extensive and permanent as the life and future course’ 
of its object. I think I may be allowed to mention, as one instance of this 
effectual species of charity, that one whole family of fatherless and mother- 
less and destitute children, bound to him by no tie but that of human bro- 


‘therhood, found a father in him, and owe to him, under Heaven, the respec- 


tability and comfort of their earthly condition.” And as, in this instance, he 
“cast his bread upon the waters,” so did it “return to him after many days ;” 
yes, and with increase, and thenceforth was never wanting to him, until 
he ceased to need any human ministration. 

Among the “important trusts” which he discharged, was that of a com- 
missioner of insolvent estates. As early as 1807, he was appointed, by the 
judge of probate for the county of Suffolk, a commissioner to receive and 
examine claims against the estate of persons deceased insolvent; and he 
continued to serve in that capacity, from time to time, with such men as 
Benjamin Rand, William Minot, John Heard, Jr., &c., until near the time 
of his death. Some probate records as late as December, 1840, show him 
to be engaged in this work, which was less than three months prior to his 
death. This added a few hundred dollars to his annual income; and gave 
him opportunity to know the needs of many families, to save what he might of 
their means, and to give them courage and hope for their future. For more 
than thirty years he was seldom without a case of this kind upon his hands. 

When the Old South society returned to their own house in 1783, Joseph 
May, who had become much attached to the mode of worship at King’s 
Chapel, and to the instructions of the Rev. James Freeman, the rector, 
which he considered much in advance of those of other pulpits, decided to re- 
main there. He was then but little over twenty-three years old. “In 1785,” 
says Dr. Greenwood, “ he was one of the twenty who voted to make those 
alterations in the liturgy, which cut us off from the trinitarian communion, 
and caused us to be repudiated by the Episcopal Church; and in 1787 he 
was one of the small but resolved congregation who ordained the late Dr. 
Freeman by their own authority.”* This course, in a young man who had 
his future all before him, and knowing, as he did, the opprobrium it would 
bring upon him, yet taken without hesitation, appears indicative of a 
strong and manly character. 

An intimate personal friendship grew up between the Rev. Mr. Freeman 
and himself, and it never was lessened or impaired. Good authority states 
that the hymn-book, which was published in 1799 for the use of the Chapel, 


1 Discourse,p.17. See, also, Greenwood’s History of King’s Chapel. 
Vou. XXVII. 11* 
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was the joint work of the two friends. Their intercourse continued until Dr. 
F.’s death, which occurred in 1835, at Newton, where he had lived retired, 
but not secluded from friends, since 1826. A like friendship existed between 
him and the Rev. Samuel Cary, and afterwards with the Rev. Dr. Green- 
wood, who were successively colleague-pastors with Dr. Freeman. In the 
preface to his History of King’s Chapel, Dr. Greenwood speaks of the aid 
he had received in it from his friend, Col. Joseph May, with his thanks. 

Mr. May was junior warden of the Chapel, 1793 to 1795; was again 
chosen, 1798, and continued in office uninterruptedly until 1826. “It was 
mainly through his persevering applications that the anciént records and 
registers of the Chapel were obtained from the heirs of Dr. Caner, in Eng- 
land, in 1805 ; and his high estimation of the value of such documents, and 
particular attention to their preservation and regular continuance, are abun- 
dantly justified by the fact, that since the recovery of these records and reg- 
isters, property to a large amount has been secured, through their means 
and evidence, to the rightful possessors.” (Greenwood’s Discourse.) 

A quite faithful portrait of Col. May, by Gilbert Stuart, is now in pos- 
session of a grandson, John Edward May, of Cambridge. 

His children, who survived infancy, were as follows: Catharine, b. 1786 ; 
m. to Dr. Charles W. Windship, of Roxbury, 1808; d. 1815. The late 
Dr. Charles May Windship was their only child—Charles, b. 1788; m. 
Caroline M. Gove, of Lynn, 1845; d. 1856.—Louisa, b. 1792; m. Samuel 
Greele, of Boston (a deacon of Dr. Channing’s Church), 1823; d. 1828.— 
Edward, b. 1795; d. 1802. An interesting story of the manner and cir- 
cumstances of this lad’s death is related in the Memoir of Rev. Samuel J. 
May, just issued from the press of Roberts Brothers, of this city—Samuel 
Joseph, b. 1797; m. Lucretia F. Coffin, of Boston, 1825; d. 1871. (See 
Memoir, just named.)—Elizabeth Sewall, b. 1798; m. Benjamin Willis, of 
Portland, 1817; d. 1822.—Abigail, b. 1800; m. Amos Bronson Alcott, 
1830. Mrs. Alcott is the only survivor of his children. 

Of his grandchildren it may not be improper to say that Hamilton Wil- 
lis, Esq., of this city, is thought to resemble him very closely in personal 
appearance ; and that the easy style of narrative, pleasant humor, and apt- 
ness at personal sketches, of Miss Louisa May Alcott, the author of “ Lit- 
tle Women,” &c., are a legitimate inheritance, and to some a frequent re- 
minder of her grandfather. 

His son, the late Rev. Samuel J. May, wrote of him: “ When I brought 
to him my last college-bill, receipted, he folded it with an emphatic pressure 
of his hand, saying ‘ My son, I am rejoiced that you have gotten through; 
and that I have been able to afford you the advantages you have enjoyed. 
If you have been faithful, you must now be possessed of an education that 
will enable you to go anywhere ; stand up among your fellow-men, and by 
serving them in one department of usefulness or another, make yourself 
worthy of a comfortable livelihood, ifno more. If you have not improved 
your advantages, or should be hereafter slothful, I thank God that I have 
not property to leave you, that will hold you up in a place among men, 
where you will not deserve to stand.’ ” 

His wife died in 1825. Of a family distinguished in our annals for private 
worth and public service, she stood inferior to none of them for generous 
qualities and a life of utter unselfishness. 

In October, 1826, Col. May was married to Mrs. Mary Ann Cary, widow 
of the Rev. Samuel Cary, who was assistant-minister of King’s Chapel, 
1809-1815. More than twelve years they lived together, contributing to 
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each other’s happiness. In 1835, they removed from Federal court to the 
house on Washington street, corner of Oak street, built by Otis Everett, 
Esq., and recently occupied by Moses Kimball, Esq. There Mrs. May died 
in 1839; and there, faithfully cared for by his adopted daughter (now the 
wife of George Wm. Bond, Esq.), he himself died on the 27th of February, 
1841. ; 


A notice of him which appeared in the Daily Advertiser, and which was 
understood to be from William Minot, Esq., has the following: 


_ “His occupations in business were laborious and incessant; yet by untir- 
ing industry, strict method, and economy of time, he made leisure for 
works of charity, and was enabled, in very many instances, to aid those 
whose ignorance or inexperience in affairs had involved them in perplexi- 
ties and embarrassments, from which their own skill was insufficient to 
release them. He rescued many orphan children from poverty, educated 
and brought them into life ; and very few men in our city have, according to 
their means, bestowed so much money in acts of beneficence and on objects 
of public utility. This he accomplished with a small and limited income, 
by a wise and judicious frugality ; and, what is quite as remarkable, he was 
able to restrict his wants within the limits of his means, and never regretted 
what he could not obtain. He was an encouraging example to persons of 
moderate fortune, by proving that wealth and fashion are not essential to 
the highest respectability, and that a man who is not rich has within his 
reach advantages infinitely superior to riches.” 

His habits of method and order were exact, but he was never the slave 
of them, and valued them only as they enabled him to use time to greater 
advantage, but which might always be set aside to meet a case of need. A 
sister jokingly said of him that his penknife was once lost for several days 
because it had got into the other waistcoat pocket. “My dear,” he is re- 
membered to have said, “if you want a thing done, go to a man who has a 
great deal to do.” 

We are favored in being able to give the following letter: 


My Dear Frrenp,— Jamaica Plain, January 30, 1873. 


The face and form of your venerable uncle, Col. Jo. May, are 
inseparably connected with my first reminiscences of King’s Chapel. 
When, as a very little boy, I stood up on the cushioned seat of the 
minister’s pew, and contemplated the congregation, no more conspicuous 
face than his impressed itself on my young imagination. In the pews 
around were such men as Mr. Stackpole (who afterwards went to Kentucky 
and died there), Mr. Joseph Coolidge the elder and Mr. Joseph Coolidge, Jr., 
Dr. Bulfinch, Mr. Storer, Daniel Davis, William Minot, Francis J. Oliver, 
William Sullivan, Thomas Motley, Charles P. Curtis, Samuel A. Eliot, 
James Dalton, and others. But very noticeable among these was Col. May, 
with his massive square head, and manly figure—his breeches, his grey stock- 
ings showing the muscular limbs of which he was justly proud—the knee- 
buckles and shoe-buckles of a gentleman of the old style. Every Sunday, 
before the service began, Col. May was seen issuing from the vestry door, and 
passing behind the pulpit down to his own pew—a performance which, to 
my innocent mind, seemed a necessary part of the ritual. When in his 
pew he read the responses so audibly, that, when at last he was obliged to 
suspend this practice from increasing deafness, it seemed as if an essential 
element of the'worship had been taken away. Col. May was a frequent 
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visitor at Dr. Freeman’s house, and many an evening I have sat, with my 
Latin grammar and its lesson for to-morrow neglected on my knees, while 
I listened to the memorable narrations of the eloquent Colonel. Tapping his 
snuff-box ere he helped himself to a pinch, or caressing his right leg as it 
lay on the other knee, he would tell of many a moving accident by flood and 
field, many an adventure on State street, or in the distant wilds of New- 
Hampshire, to which we children did seriously incline. But, through all his 
conversation, whatever might be the subject, there prevailed a tone of up- 
rightness, of courage, of love of truth, which captivated our young hearts. 
We always welcomed a visit from Col. May. It was very pleasant to see 
him and his friend, my grandfather Freeman, together. They had stood by 
each other in their youth, and were growing old together, in one long 
unbroken friendship,—such a friendship as comes far too seldom in this 
world; but, when it does come, is an encouragement to faith in all the bet- 
ter qualities of human nature. In commemoration of this friendship I have 
hung Col. May’s portrait and my grandfather’s together, in the room where 
I preserve the pictures of my family. 
Very truly yours, 
James Freeman CLARKE. 


From a letter of George B. Emerson, Esq., we make this extract : 


“TI was in the habit for many years, while in college and afterwards, of 
going to his house in Federal court, and often spent a night there. The 
good man was an early riser, and usually took a walk before breakfast, and 
was respectfully recognized by almost every person he met. Yet he said 
that he knew very few of them, even by name; but every body knew him 
as a most kind and benevolent man. . . . Mauch of the evening would 
be spent in conversation; he told. pleasant, often witty anecdotes, and 
heartily enjoyed the mirth and good feelings which his conversation always 
produced. He listened with patience and evident sympathy and satisfaction 
to what was said by others, and*helped to make a poor talker more communi- 
cative than otherwise he could have been. The music of the household was 
almost the sweetest I ever heard. Indeed I never enjoyed music more 
entirely than I did then and there the rich harmony of this exquisite fami- 
ly-choir. It is now, like the music of carols, ‘sweet and mournful to the 
soul.’” 

And one, whose knowledge of him was intimate and daily for almost 
thirty years, says: * Not that he had no faults ; ‘ faultless people are lifeless,’ 
Miss Sedgwick says; but he had so learned to command a spirit that must 
once have been extremely fiery, that he had sympathy for the erring, clear 
words for the bewildered, and love for every body but the false and the selfish. 
He had a sovereign contempt for appearances as a motive of action; for 
every thing worth doing there was always to him a deeper reason. He was 
accustomed to give his thoughts, oftentimes his advice, in neat quotations 
from his favorite authors (Pope and Goldsmith particularly), or from the 
Bible. . . . Whatever he entered into, it was with all his heart. He 
never joined a society or an enterprise without taking some of the hardest 
work ; and he persevered the longest under discouragements. His favor- 
ite work was caring for others at home and abroad. . . . The friends 
of his children were welcome to his house, sick or well, the ailing or lonely 
classmate, the wearied teacher, young people in search of employment, old 
and tiresome people, each and all were kindly received, and stayed as long 
as they desired. The whole family caught and inherited the same spirit 
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from both sides of the house; nothing could be more noble than the soul 
of the mother, modest, refined, unselfish. The opportunity to do a good 
action was a privilege, not to be lost,—and in some way, cost what it would, 
in labor cr inconvenience, the work was done.” And he possessed the 
faculty of moving others to charitable and benevolent action, and gladly 
became their almoner when it was desired. 

Some benefit by munificent gifts, by noteworthy contributions to great 
public needs. Colonel May could do nothing of this, but by the sunshine 
of his nature, by the uprightness of his life, by the vigor of his thought, by 
the winning tones of his musical voice, by the protecting strength of his friend- 
ship, he succored many needy and bereaved, saved many young and tempt- 
ed, wiped away the tears of orphans and found or gave them a home, and 
diffused hope, light and cheerfulness wherever he went. “Content with 
life and happy at its end” (as it was written of him), he passed onward 
gladly and trustingly, giving to all who ever knew him a new sense of the 
dignity and value of a human life. 





OFFICERS WHO WERE IN THE BATTLE OF BUNKERS 
(BREED’S) HILL, JUNE 17, 1775 


(Nor Namen 1n Frotuincuaw’s “Srece or Boston,” Seconp EpIti0n). 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE COMPILER. 
Communicated by Cuartes H. Morsz, Esq., of Washington, D, C. 


Benjamin Brown, Capt. in Col. William Prescott’s regiment. 
Isaac Brown, Lieutenant do. do. in Abijah Wyman’s Oo. 
William Pearley, Captain in Col. James Frye’s regiment. 
Nathan Wells, anes. in do. do. Capt. John Currier’s e. 
Joshua Reed, do. do. Jonas Richardson’s do. 
John Harnden, Capt Col. Ebenr. Bridge’s regiment. 
d. Bri , Quarter Master of do. 
Joseph aby, Captain in Col. Moses Little’s regm "t. 
Jonathan olman, do. Col. as Doolittle’s do. 
Jacob Miller, do. do. 
Asahel Wheeler, do. do. 
Mark Cresey, Ensign in Capt. John bee, Jr.’s co. of a Doolittle’s reg’t. 
Benjamin Bowne, Capt. in Col. Thomas Gardner’s . 
Thomas Dru: do. do. 
Job Sumner, jeut. do. do. Capt. Moses Draper’ 8 Co. 
Peter Hobart, do. do. do. do. Benj. Bowne’s Co. 
Jonathan Ward, Lt. -Col. of Ward’s regiment. 
Eliakim Smith, Capt. in do. 
James Mellen, do. do. 
Elihu Lyman, Lieut. do. 
William Winchester, do. do. in Capt. oe ‘eth 8 oe ny: 
Nodiah Warren, do. do. do. Eliakim Smith’s 
Lemuel Trescott, Capt. in Col. Jona. Brewer’s mt 
Moses Harney, do. do. 
Nathaniel Cushing, Lieut. = in a ag Lemuel Trescott’s company. 
John Clarke, 0. Moses Harney’s do. 
Joshua Leland, ao . do. Joseph Stebbins’s do. 
Josiah Wilson, do. do. Isaac Gray’s do. 
Joseph Butler, Captain Col. John Nixon’s Teg "te 
William Smith, do. do. 
Jonathan Holman, do. Col. Benjamin Ruggles ; Woodbridge’ 's reg’t. 
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Asa Barnes, Captain in Col. Benjamin Ruggles Woodbridge’s Reg’t. 
Richard Montague, do. do. 
Stephen Pearl, do. 
William Meacham, do. 
Edward Crafts, do. le 
William Smith, Lieut. ‘ in Capt. David Cowden’s Cv. 
Robert Hamilton, = " John Cowl’s Co. 
. Warner, John King’s Co. 
Samuel Trevett, es Col. R. Gridley’ 8 eet 
John Popkin, do. do. 
Thomas Foster, do. : 0. 
John W. Edes, Peat. % 4 in John Popkins’s Co. 
David Briant, do. 3 ' do. do. 
Josiah Lyman, do. i " do. do. 
Jonathan Simonds, do. Thomas Foster’s Co. 
Richard Woodward, Lieut. in Col’ Richard Gridley’ 8 Regt. Capt. Samuel Gridley’ 8 Co. 
Joseph Loring, ’ Ensign or Capt. do. do. 
Daniel Ingersol, Jr., do. do. do. do. 





HARVARD COLLEGE— PUBLIC EXHIBITION IN 1795. 
Communicated by J. WinGate THornron, Esq. 


Dear Sir: Cambridge, June 9th, 1795. 


Examination is three weeks from to-day. We are very much hurried — 


having to attend the philosophical lectures, and to revise our studies. The 
junior examination is considered by far the hardest of any,—it consists in 
Algebra, Geometry, Plain Scale, Trigonometry both plain and oblique, 
Conic Section and Surveying, French, Latin and Greek, Locke on the 
human understanding, Euclid, Enfield’s philosophy, Belles-lettres and history 
ancient and modern. By this list you must suppose that any one, who is 
ambitious to pass a good examination, must be employed. In addition to 
the above task, the government have chosen me to deliver a Latin oration 
at the next exhibition. I shall visit you at Hampton before that time, but 
not before examination. The parts for exhibition are :— 
Salutatory oration in Latin per Toppan. 
A Forensic upon this question whether the thinking ) per Bender 
principle in man be the effect of bodily organization } & Dana 24 
Oration in Greek per Clap 
er Bates 
Dialogue English 1" Susie 
Oration Hebrew per Hatch 
Oration English per Kendall. 
& excellent musick between. Iam &. Epmunp Toppan. 


8 
, June 9 paid 
[Superscribed] ho ton 
Hon" Christopher Toppan Esq’ 
To be left at Hamp- Hampton 
ton Falls New-Hampshire. 
Norr.—Teppan, a4 and Dana graduated in 1796; Bates, Clap, Jenks, 


Hatch and nda i in 1797 
Jotham Bender died in 1800. The Rev. Samuel Dana was born in Ipswich, May 
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7, 1778, settled over First Church in Marblehead, Oct. 7, 1801. He died in 1864. 
Daniel Bates died in 1799. 

Elisha Clap, son of Samuel and Rebecca (Dexter) Clap, was born in Dorchester, 
June 25, 1776 ; tutor of Greek in H. C., 1801-3 ; called to settle as pastor of a church 
in Fitchburg, but declined ; principal of Sandwich Academy ; taught in Boston 
many years ; married, in 1825, Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine ; died Oct. 22, 1830 ; wife died Feb. 27, 1842 (ante, xv. 231). 

The Rev. William Jenks, D.D. (B. C. — oo . 1842), LL.D. (B. C. 1862), 
was born in Newton, Mass., Nov. 25, 1778 ; d. ton, Nov. 13, 1866 ; teacher ; reader 
in Christ Church, Cambridge ; ordained in Bath, Me., Dec. 26, 1805; dismissed 
Sept. 10, 1823. From 1815 to 1823, —. of English and Oriental Literature in 
Bowd. Coll. Opened private school, Boston, in 1818; founded Seamen’s Bethel. 
Oct. 25, to Oct. 1, 1845, pastor of Congregational Society in Green st. ; wrote his 
Comprehensive Com. on Bible ; 120,000 copies sold. Author of Explanatory Bible 
Atlas and Scrip. Gaz., 4to, 1849 ; Anniversary Address before Am. Antiq. Society, 
Oct. 21, 1863, and of occasional sermons and discourses. One of the founders of the 
American Oriental Society; member of many literary, historical and religious 
bodies. (See Drake’s Dic. 

The Rev. Nymphs Hatch died in 1850. 

The Rey. James Kendall, D.D., was born in Stirling, Nov. 3, 1769; died in Ply- 
mouth, March 17, 1859; tutor in Greek in H. C. 1798-9 (ante, vol. xiii. 278-9). 

. [Eprror.] 





BRIEF MEMOIRS AND NOTICES OF PRINCE’S SUBSCRIBERS. 
Communicated by W1LL1amM H. WuiTmore, A.M. 
Continued from vol. xxiii. page 340. 


Mr. NATHANAEL THAYER. 

He was connected by marriage with the Elliots. His ancestor was 
Richard’ Thayer, of Boston, who, says Savage, probably brought from 
England sons Richard, Cornelius, Nathaniel and Zechariah. His son 
Richard, Jr., was of Braintree and had a large family, of whom Nathaniel 
was born Jan. 1, 1658. One Nathaniel,” of Boston, had a child born in 
1671, and may therefore be identified with the son of Richard.’ Nathaniel? 
Thayer, of Boston, married Deborah , and had Nathaniel, born 
Aug. 28, 1681; Zachariah, born May 29, 1683; Cornelius, born Nov. 14, 
1684; John, born April 2, 1687; John, born July 2, 1688; Ebenezer, born 
Feb. 1, 1689-90; Deborah, b. Oct. 14, 1691, and possibly others. 

Cornelius? Thayer, son of Nathaniel,’ by wife Lydia, had Lydia, born 
March 6, 1707; Nathaniel, born July 17, 1710; Samuel, born Dec. 30, 
1712; Deborah, born Jan. 27, 1714; Cornelius, born ; and Turell, born 
March 13, 1725. 

NaTHANIFL* THAYER, son of Cornelius? was the subscriber. He 
married Ruth Elliot, May 8, 1733, and had Ebenezer, born July 16, 1734; 
Nathaniel, born April 27, 1736; Katherine, born June 7, 1737; and 
Nathaniel, born Jan. 27, 1738-9: 

Of these the Rev. Ebenezer® Thayer was the minister in Hampton, N. H., 
father of the Rev. Nathaniel* Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., whose sons 
were John-Elliot,’ Nathaniel,’ and the Rev. Christopher-Toppan’ Thayer, 
well-known citizens of Boston, 


Epwarp ARrnotp, of Duxbury, Esq. - 
We learn from Winsor’s History only that he was born March 20, 1680, 
being the son of Capt. Seth Arnold, and grandson of the Rey. Samuel 
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Arnold, of Marshfield. Edward Arnold married, Oct. 8, 1706, Mary 
Brewster, and had Ezra, July 30,1707. We are sorry not to be able to 
explain whence he derived the title of Esquire. 


The Hon. Tueopnitus Burrit, of Lynn, Esq. 

He was a member of a distinguished family, but dying young and proba- 
bly unmarried, little is in print concerning him. He was born May 21, 
1709, one of the two children of the Hon. Ebenezer Burrill, of Lynn. His 
uncle, the Hon. John Burrill, was a member of the council and speaker of 
the house. Theophilus was made a justice of the common pleas in Essex, 
June 21, 1733, and died July 4, 1737. 


Wittum Brat tte, of Cambridge, Esq. 

This was the well-known general and member of the council. He was 
bapt. April 21, 1706; H. C. 1722; married Katherine Saltonstall, and died 
a refugee in Halifax, in October, 1776. See the admirable Brattle Genea- 
logy, by Edward D. Harris, Boston, 1867. 


Rozert Hats, of Beverly, Esq. 

He was born Feb. 12, 1702-3; H. C. 1721, and died in 1767. He was 
@ physician, but was better known as Col. Hale. A full account of him is 
given in Stone’s History of Beverly, Boston, 1843. 


The Rev. Mr. Natnantet Hencuman, of Lynn. 
A good account of him is given in Lewis and Newhall’s History of Lynn 
(Boston, 1865), p. 332-3. He was b. Nov. 22, 1700, and d. Dec. 23, 1761. 


SterHen Cuase, A.M. 
He was of H. C. 1728; was ordained at Lynnfield in 1731, and at New- 


castle in 1750, where he died in January, 1778. His son Stephen, Jr., 
married Mary Frost, a granddaughter of the first William Pepperrell, and 
was the father of Theodore Chase, a well-known merchant of Boston. The 
family has been traced to Thomas Chase, of Chesham, co. Bucks, Eng., 
being there in 1740. See Heraldie Journal, iv. 153-167. 


Nores 


Euior Fatty. In tracing the Boston Eliots, we have found a few individuals 
who seem not to be connected with the main families, and we therefore record the 
data for other investigators. 


1. Joszru Extor, of Boston, by wife Sarah, had Joseph, b. July 10, 1698, and 
Benjamin, b. May 23, 1700. 

2. Capt. Joun Exior, by wife Maria, had John, b. Feb. 25, 1714; Bartholomew, 
b. June 1, 1716; Maria, b. May 5, 1718; and John, b. June 5, 1721. His wife d. 
-¢ 21, 1721, — 27y.11m.8d. Hed. June 9, 1727, aged 32. 

4 mLL1aM Extor, by wife Isabella, had Isabella, b. Sept. 22, 1716. 

4. Joun Exsor, m. Martha Clark, Apr. 13, 1725, had a son Clark, b. Dec. 26, 1732. 

5. JosepH Etior, by wife Elizabeth, had Elizabeth, b. Sept. 24, 1728. 

6. Smon Extor, by wife Jane, had Margaret, who d. May 10, 1752, aged 17. 
Simon d. Jan. 7, 1761, aged 49. 

7. Adm. of estate of Joun Extor, tinplate worker, was granted June 26, 1727, 
to his widow Sarah, who m. second, —— Dolbear. In 1729 Wm. Downes was 
guardian of the children, Rebecca, aged 7, and John, aged 5. 

8. Adm. of estate of Witttam Extor, of Annapolis Royal, granted Nov. 9, 
1711, to his cousin Walter Eliot. 

9. Joszepn Exior, m. Mary Bowden, March 1, 1721. Joszpn Exitor m. Esther 
Curtis, May 20, 1734. Henry Exior m. Mercy Lee, May 26, 1742. 

10. Joun Exior, of Windsor, Conn., will April 18, 1719, mentions wife Mary, 
son John, and daus. Mary, Anne, Elizabeth and Sarah. 
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William Claiborne. 


WILLIAM CLAIBORNE. 


Tue following paper was prepared and read by Stephen M. Allen, Esq., before the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, at their request, at the monthly 
meeting, Dec. 4, 1872. A copy was requested for publication in the RecisreR. 


Mr. Prestpent, LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 


In the paper I read you to-day, I present what is intended to be some 
condensed but fair inferences, drawn from the unpublished manuscript - 
writings and notes of the late Sebastian Ferris Streeter, of Baltimore, upon 
Claiborne’s Rebellion. You are probably well aware of the untiring and 
zealous efforts of Mr. Streeter, while secretary of the Maryland Historical 
Society, to correct many errors that had crept into the public histories 
of early colonial times, particularly those of Maryland and Virginia. 

Born in Weare, N.H., July 7, 1810, graduating at Harvard College in 
1831, Mr. Streeter soon after became sub-master of the Boston Latin 
School, but removed to Richmond, Va., in 1835, and finally to Baltimore, 
Md., the following year, where he remained till his decease, Aug. 23, 1864. 
He was one of the originators of the Maryland .Historical Society, and the 
recording secretary from its organization till his decease.’ 

During this period his manuscript notes and writings were immense, and 
with the assistance of his wife, who sympathized with him very deeply in his 
historical researches, collections were made and written out, which in bulk 
and historical value are seldom equalled, by gleaners of such truths, who do 
not intend them for immediate publication and pecuniary profit. In the 
beginning of the war with the southern states in 1860, he took a decided. 
stand as a union man, taking an active part in all the measures for the aid: 
and support of the government. 

His death was the result of exposure and fatigue incurred while attending. 
to the needs of the soldiers before Petersburg, Va., 1864. He was buried 
with military honors, and the loyal citizens of Baltimore, desirous of 
showing their appreciation of his disinterested patriotism, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, having requested the family to allow his remains to be 
interred there, the scene of his labors, instead of removing them to Boston 
as was intended. 

Mrs. Streeter has kindly permitted me to examine many of. these manu- 
scripts, and from the notes of “Claiborne’s Rebellion” I have written out 
the following thoughts and conclusions, which though, no doubt, very. 
imperfect, may be of some service to investigators till the whole work of 
Mr. Streeter shall be published. 


Centuries are good sieves for separating historical events, and. time with 
its ceaseless but ever-balancing tread, measures very accurately and with 
almost unerring scales, the difference between right and wrong, honor and 
dishonor, and the truths and falsjties attaching to the acts of. public men. 
Each nationality in the world’s history has its own system of equation, and 
time must clear away the mists of prejudice and misapprehension. In the 
compass of our own history, two hundred years seems to have been a great 
purifier of both the moral and political atmosphere; for names that have 
been handed down to us through that period’ seem now to carry a clearer 
conviction to the mind of the historian than at any time either previous to 


1 For a sketch of the life of Mr. Streeter, see REGisTER, vol. xix. p. 91.—[EpD1T0R.] 
Vou. XXVII. 12 
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or succeeding their actual movement in the great drama of life. The 
settlements of the different American colonies perpetuated the different 
characteristics of the men who primarily populated each location, and the 
result is perceptible, even at the present day. The settlements at both 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay have ever maintained their individual 
characteristics, and Manhattan Island proves not an exception, while the 
colonies in Virginia and Maryland evince an equally strong identity. 
Jamestown and her descendants show not only the motives and objects of 
her first settlers to-day, but the influence of the first mothers; while the 
Chesapeake Bay settlements in Maryland, still, in many respects, indicate 
the original characteristics of Lord Baltimore and his colonists. 

A striking resemblance also exists in the character of some of the leaders 
in these primitive settlements, and many of the experiences of William 
Claiborne were like those of Myles Standish, the faithful engineer, financial 
agent and brave military leader of the Plymouth colony. Both of these 
leading pioneers served their respective people many years, and died in the 
service. 

The influences of both settlements have ever been deeply felt in the 
subsequent history of our common country, and the people of the north 
naturally feel that the country has just reason to be proud of the distinct 
legacies from the first settlers of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bays. Mr. 
Streeter was fully sensible of the prevalence of this feeling at home, and 
from it, no doubt, borrowed some inspiration for his noble and almost 
single-handed defence of Claiborne. Among the earlier records of Mary- 
land, the well-known history of the Rev. William McSherry denounces the 
unfortunate Claiborne in the strongest terms; and the opinion of many 
other authors seems based upon that estimate of his character. Mr. 
McSherry had translated the journal of one Father White, a Jesuit of 
Lord Baltimore’s colony, from the Latin, as found in the archives of the 
Jesuit college in Rome, and perhaps its influence gave some coloring to his 
own ideas. In the hand of one of these most devoted adherents of the 
Romish church, it is little wonder that his pen drew such an unreal picture 
of an offender, one of whose crimes was heresy. Hence the voice of 
execration has for years been raised to traduce the motives of Captain 
Claiborne, and throw contempt upon his name. In the manuscript copies 
of The Life and Colonial Times of William Claiborne, left us by Mr. 
Streeter, a new view is presented us, evidently the result of careful, 
impartial investigation, and becomes a most keen weapon to combat the 
now-existing prejudices of the literary public. The first mention of Capt. 
William Claiborne, that we know of, is on his coming to Virginia in the 
party of Sir Francis Wyatt, when he was appointed by King James I. 
surveyor of the new country, in 1621. The fact of his receiving the 
appointment is prima facie evidence of his good reputation and social 
position, though we cannot discover to what family he belonged. Two 
families in England,— Cleburne in Yorkshire, and Cliburne in Westmore- 
land, bear the same arms, and, we infer, are of the same stock. His own 
signature is invariably spelled Claiborne, though McSherry and several of 
the older writers give several styles of orthography. 

Claiborne, becoming a resident of Virginia, seems to have done little 
public labor during this year, except that he engaged with the “well 
disposed gentlemen” who went to fight the Indians, who were so trouble- 
some for some years that it was difficult to carry out any permanent plans 
of public improvement. The capricious character of James I, his 
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determination that at home there should be “but one doctrine, one 
discipline, one religion,” to which all must conform, or be harried out of 
the land, or worse, together with his combined avarice and extravagance, 
created a feeling of unrest in the colonies even beyond what would have 
existed through the pressure of their own domestic difficulties; and except 
at Plymouth, where the whole idea centred in “religious liberty,” few 
permanent plans were made by the colonists that succeeded, during the 
reign of this conceited pedant. The motive in the settlement at Plymouth 
formed an exception to all other settlements; and this brought together a 
different people with corresponding results. James rather encouraged the 
motive of speculation by some of the restless adventurers, who were 
constantly annoying him at home, and recommended their departure, either 
to Virginia or to the Orinoco, under the advice of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
caring but little to which place they started, provided the prospects of gold 
and tobacco were a good and sure return for loss of citizens valueless to his 
own private exchequer. He early learned that his Book of Canons, 
consisting of one hundred and forty-one articles, was too arrogant for all to 
subscribe to, and the fifteen hundred non-conformist clergymen in England 
were quite enough to attend to, if he left off some of the dissolute and 
worthless younger branches of the nobility who might possibly send back 
gold and other products of the new world, if permitted to emigrate, but 
who would be of no use at home. 

Whatever the military capacity of Capt. Claiborne may have been, it is 
certain that his associations were of a very different type from those of 
Myles Standish, and his battles were not so decisive or effective. It was 
not till after the death of James, and the accession of Charles I., in 1625, 
that Capt. Claiborne made very extended explorations, although his charter 
from that monarch, as read and understood at the present day, was ample to 
cover all he ever claimed under it, and completely underrode in perpetual, 
legal and equitable force, that of Lord Baltimore subsequently signed by 
the fickle king, and under which his lordship claimed the Isle of Kent, 
which eventually gave rise to the quarrel between Maryland and Virginia, 
and Lord Baltimore and Capt. Claiborne, on the subject. During 1627, 
28, ’29, the commissions from the governor of Virginia “authorized 
Claiborne to make explorations in Chesapeake Bay or anywhere from the 
34th to the 41st degrees of north latitude. By application to. Sir William 
Alexander, the king’s Scottish secretary, he had obtained the necessary 
license and a command to the governor (Harvey) of Virginia to allow his 
freedom of trade. He made peace and established trade with the Indians, 
and opened trading-houses upon the Isle of Kent. Later, it appears, he 
applied to Gov. Harvey for a license to trade with the Dutch on the 
adjoining plantations. This was granted in March, 1631, and this license 
speaks of him in the most flattering terms. The traffic thus opened became 
considerably successful. In 1628, while Dr. John Pott was acting, 
temporarily, as governor, George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a favorite of 
James I., visited Virginia. Being a Romanist, he refused to take the 
“oath of supremacy” which would be required if he settled there, and 
returned to England to obtain from Charles I. a grant of the country 
afterward called Maryland,— representing to the king, when asking the 
favor, that he supposed it peopled solely by Aborigines and would prefer it 
to his previously-attempted settlement in Newfoundland (commenced under 
the favor of James I.). He intended to call the new grant Crescentia, but 
by the king’s request named it Maryland, in honor of Heoprietta Maria. 
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At about, or perhaps exactly the same time of his return to England, 
Claiborne went also to ask some favor of the king to upbuild his fortunes, 
his efforts, so far, in Virginia having resulted more favorably to public than 
private benefits. 

Mr. Streeter compares the two voyagers thus: “Lord Baltimore is about 
fifty years of age; Claiborne by several years his junior. The former, to 
the training of the court, and the discipline of a severe diplomatic school, 
unites the coolness and calculation born of years of experience and trial; 
the latter, yet young and ardent, has learned in the emergencies of 
adventurous life to think quickly and act with promptness and resolution. 
Both have earned the confidence of their superiors, and the one holds the 
same station under the colonial government, which the other occupied for 
years in the service of the late king.” Hitherto Claiborne’s course had 
been much more prosperous, since Lord Baltimore had been much incon- 
venienced by the unproductiveness and discomforts of Newfoundland. 

The king, feeling obliged to adhere to the established precedent, refused 
to allow Lord Baltimore any more latitude as to right of citizenship in 
Virginia, and he was compelled to devise some further expedient. Mean- 
time Claiborne interested the English people in his schemes of colonization, 
and two London merchants formed a partnership with him; and Sir Wm. 
Alexander agreed to commence a Nova Scotia trade with them as soon as 
they were established, and gained for them a license “to trade in any 
community whatever” and “make any voyages or discoveries.” 


In 1632, Lord Baltimore died, and his son, Cecilius Calvert, attempted to 


carry out his father’s plans, and assumed jurisdiction over the Isle of Kent, 
owned by Claiborne under a previous grant. The Virginia people became 
indignant that their territory was to be granted away, and petitioned, in 
1633, to Charles, the king then reigning. The matter was referred to the 
king’s council. They agreed that Lord Baltimore should meet the planters 
of Virginia and confer with them. This was done, and a friendly ending of 
the controversy resulted, though jurisdiction was not conceded. Historians 
generally seem to think that if the personal interests of the planters were 
intact, they had no further interest, except that the increase of colonization 
was for their advantage. Bozman says, quite inconsistently, of the council: 
“they acknowledged the justice of the claim of the planters;” and yet 
afterward says: “in every point of view, the transfer appears judicious and 
salutary.” 

Lord Baltimore delegated his brother, Leonard Calvert, to be governor 
of Maryland, where the latter arrived in 1634. For a year after Calvert's 
arrival the colony lived in peace; but Claiborne, being falsely accused of 
stirring up the nations to hostility, Gov. Calvert ordered his arrest, should 
he refuse to submit to the government. A vessel, owned by Claiborne and 
called the “Longtail,” was seized and taken by Lord Baltimore’s men, and 
he prepared, for battle, an armed pinnace manned by fourteen men. The 
government at St. Mary’s fitted out two pinnaces, in command of Thomas 
Cornwaleys, Esq., and in the spring of 1635 the forces met; in which one 
of the two rivers on the eastern shore of the province, histories do not 
agree in relating. Each party stated that the other first commenced 
hostilities. Says Mr. Streeter: “If the smoke of the conflict had not 
cleared away sufficiently to enable the grand jury of that day to ascertain 
precisely the place and date of this unfortunate transaction, it will appear 
the less strange if the mists of intervening time render it somewhat 
indistinct to our vision. Still we can see enough through the cloud which 
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misapprehension and misrepresentation have thrown around the whole 
affair, to be able to form a definite opinion as to the origin of the difficulty 
and the facts connected with it.” 

Claiborne’s boat and men were captured. Thomas Smith, second in 
command, was afterward tried, condemned and executed, by authority of 
the assembly, for his complicity in it. Claiborne fled to Virginia, and soon 
after went to England. Bozman says that Gov. Harvey sent him, as a 
criminal, to be tried. Campbell infers, from the silence of Chalmers on the 
subject, that he went voluntarily. McSherry mentions his never being 
brought to trial there; in proof of which he refers to Claiborne’s boldly 
maintaining his claim to the Isle of Kent and its dependencies, and accusing 
the proprietary’s officers with assaulting his pinnaces and slaughtering his 
men, and asking the crown to continue to him a monopoly of the Isle of 
Kent, with his station at the mouth of the Susquehannah, and thirty-six 
miles each side the river, from the bay to the Canada lakes, &c., in 
accordance with his previous license. 

The petition referred the commissioners of the council for the plantations, 
met the reply, that “The lands in question (between Claiborne and the 
proprietary) belonged absolutely to Lord Baltimore, under and by the 
second grant, and that no trade with the Indians could be carried on there 
without his consent, and that with regard to the violences complained of, no 
cause for any relief appeared, but that both parties should be left to the 
ordinary course of justice.” Further than this, the hostility of Claiborne 
was justly aroused when Gov. Calvert appointed Capt. George Evelyn 
proprietor and commander of the Isle of Kent. 

In 1638, “the court for testamentary cases,” composed of the governor 
and council of Maryland, met at St. Mary’s: two of the indictments then 
made, interest us; the first, to ascertain if William Claiborne took any part 
in aiding the attack on Gov. Calvert’s boats; the second, charging the 
aforesaid Thomas Smith with the murder of Wm. Ashmore, who died of a 
shot fired from Claiborne’s boat, and charging Claiborne with complicity in 
the matter. No capital punishment was allowed by the then-existing 
provincial laws, and trial on the indictments was postponed to the next 
session. 

During Claiborne’s absence in England the Isle of Kent became 
insubordinate, and Gov. Calvert proceeded to quell it by military force, 
and deputed his secretary, Mr. John Lewger, to convene an assembly there. 
Their first act was to pass a bill of attainder against Claiborne, forfeiting 
his property to the lord proprietor; the second was the indictment of 
Thomas Smith, and his condemnation and sentence; and so strong and 
<7, was their prejudice that they even denied him the benefit of 
clergy. 

In 1644, Gov. Calvert having been in England, returned to find his 
colony in a sad condition. 

“Tt is evident,” says Mr. Streeter, “that a strong sympathy had existed 
in the province with the revolutionary movement in England against 
Charles I. and his ministry. * * * It has been said that the ideas of 
important epochs pervade the very air and infect the minds of all who 
breathe it. This simultaneous action of two deliberative bodies, separated 
by a wide ocean, would seem to indicate that the infection is not always 
confined to the nation in which such ideas originate. 

“All agencies indeed seem spontaneously set at work to communicate the 
grand impulse to other and distant nations, when the mind of a people is 
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intensely agitated with the evolution and application of principles essential 
to its own progress and that of the race, &c. The acts of parliament in 
relation to the powers of the king, and those of the assembly in regard to 
the rights of the proprietary and his officers, not only singularly corresponded 
in sentiment, but were nearly co-incident in point of time.” Shortly after 
Calvert’s return he called the freemen and burgesses together, and his 
proclamation gives us to suppose that affairs were in what he considered a 
very unsafe condition. Among those in the provinces who at this time 
freed themselves from their allegiance to the king and declared for parlia- 
ment, was Capt. Claiborne. With his name are mentioned those of Capt. 
Samuel Matthews, one of the council, and Richard Bennet, afterward 
governor of the province, under Cromwell. Some, who impugn the motives 
of Claiborne, say that at this time he seized the Isle of Kent by armed 
force; but this cannot be authentically proved. 

In February, 1644-5, Calvert’s assembly convened at St. Mary’s. Hardly 
had a single act been passed when Richard Ingle, followed by fifty men, 
broke into the meeting, made the governor a prisoner, took possession of 
the great seal and the public records; thus revolutionizing the province. 

Some suppose that the governor was kept a prisoner, but more that he 
escaped and sought refuge in Virginia. Ultimately the guilty parties were 
tried and banished, which shows, Mr. Streeter argues, that the parliamentary 
powers in England were aware of the state of affairs in Maryland. The 
name of Claiborne has been for years associated with this event, but Mr. 
Streeter proves that he was absent at the time in Virginia, and at James 
City ; where his name is among the first of the list of persons present at an 
assembly there, three days before, and in the intervening time his return 
would have been impossible. And further, “all the acts and commissions 
afterward promulgated by the assembly and by Lord Baltimore, without 
exception, name Ingle alone as the leader of the rebellion. And, also, the 
words of Cromwell’s commissioners, “Kent Island which is Capt. Clai- 
borne’s,” are very singular if he was one of the insurrectionists. 

Owing to the abduction of the records by Ingle, much of the history of 
Maryland, for ten years, is very imperfect. 

The appointment of Gov. Hill by the lord proprietary, soon after this, 
shows a diminution of power for the rebels. Ingle, who had formerly been 
proclaimed a traitor and his goods confiscated by Gov. Brent, now loaded a 
ship with what he considered the equivalent of his property, “and quitted 
the scene of his struggles and partial success.” Gov. Calvert, by a judicious 
attack, became again commander of Maryland, and later of the Isle of 
Kent, and succeeded in subduing the inhabitants; and so, “two years after 
the time of his expulsion from the province, Gov. Calvert was again in 
possession of the seat of government in Maryland.” He treated the 
insurrectionists with clemency, pardoning such as submitted, and attaching 
the property of such as had fled from the island; appointing Robert 
Vaughan its commander. In June, 1647, Gov. Calvert deceased. He 
appointed in his place, Thomas Green; but this gentlemen was deposed by 
the lord proprietary in favor of Mr. Wm. Stone, a Virginia planter and a 
friend of parliament; and also a council of Protestants was appointed. 

Mr. Streeter believes the reason for his appointment was to conciliate 
the Marylanders, and not, as stated, because he favored immigration. He 
required, as directed, the oath of fidelity to Lord Baltimore in the strictest 
form. Power was delegated to him to grant pardons, except the annulling 
-of any form of laws or acts against Claiborne, which, says the commission, 
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“we will have to still continue in full force and virtue, anything to the 
contrary in anywise notwithstanding.” 

King Charles, although he had endeavored to profit by if not wholly 
control and monopolize the colonial trade, was not successful, and Maryland 
and Virginia both carried on an illicit trade with the Dutch. 

In 1650, after the execution of Charles I., parliament, then in power, 
undertook to put a stop to this, and after due deliberation of the council of 
state, five commissioners were appointed: from Great Britain, Capt. Robert 
Dennis, Mr. Thomas Stagge and Capt. Edmund Curtis; and from Virginia, 
Mr. Richard Bennet and Col. Wm. Claiborne,—to reduce Virginia and the 
inhabitants thereof to their due obedience to the commonwealth of England. 
Bozman says that Maryland was mentioned also, but the word erased, as 
Gov. Stone’s goodwill to parliament was well known; but that Bennet and 
Claiborne contrived to insert it afterward. Curtis arrived in Virginia in 
1652; the other two of the English deputation were lost on the passage. 

Col. Claiborne was holding the office of treasurer of Virginia, from which 
he was shortly deposed by King Charles in favor of a royalist, Col. 
Norwood, by whose assistance Gov. Berkeley endeavored to keep Virginia 
loyal to the king. 

Mr. Streeter believes that neither Bennet nor Claiborne were present at 
the erasing of the name of Maryland from the commission, as is supposed 
by some, not believing that, considering their position, “they would have 
permitted Lord Baltimore, who at best occupied a doubtful position, to 
carry his point before the committee, if, as has been often insinuated, they 
had their own personal aims and enmities to answer in the form and 
purpose of the instructions;” if the account of Lord Baltimore’s friend, 
Langford, be true, “the instructions had no reference to Maryland.” 

Furthermore, as Mr. Streeter believes, Claiborne was not aware of his 
appointment until the English commission arrived in the province. The 
reduction of the province was accomplished with nothing more than a slight 
show of resistance. Official arrangements were made, placing the power in 
the hands of the commissioners: so “the direction of affairs was placed in 
the hands of those who had so long suffered obloquy and reproach for their 
political opinions.” In the spring of 1652, at an assembly in James City, 
Bennet was elected governor and Claiborne secretary of Virginia, with a 
new council. 

The commissioners sent a report of their proceedings, by Capt. Curtis, to 
England, where they were presented to parliament; at the same time a 
remonstrance was received: from Lord Baltimore, and divers planters and 
traders of Maryland, complaining of certain aggravations concerning 
boundaries, and the reduction of a province “which had rather shown favor 
than illwill to the cause of parliament.” (Mr. Streeter. considers it another 

roof of Bennet and Claiborne not having originated this scheme, that Sir 

m. Berkeley had, only a year before, possessed himself of Palmer’s 
Island, in the face of Lord Baltimore’s claims.) 

The council, who had the subject under advisement four months, reported 
in 1652. Being evidently favorable to the Virginians, they did nothing 
calculated to affect Maryland’s charter. They stated the fact’ of the 
settling of Virginia and the granting of Maryland; that before the date of 
said patent, Kentish Island was planted and inhabited by Claiborne, three 
years previous to Baltimore’s arrival, and sent burgesses to the assembly of 
James City; that Virginians had free trade with the Indians in Chesapeake 
Bay; that in 1633, upon the arrival of Lord Baltimore’s agents, their 
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trade was prohibited, &c., detailing the particulars of the capture of 
Claiborne’s vessel, the fight that ensued, and his flight to England, and 
Lord Baltimore’s retention of the trade in the bay. Having further 
particularized objections to Lord Baltimore’s charter, they referred the 
house to his answers of the same, so that we do not know how their 
expectations were met. The last article alludes to Bennet and Claiborne 
as being “sent thither,” and charges the governor and council with refusing 
their requisitions on plea of oaths to the lord proprietary. 

The confused state of parliament admitted no debate on his report. In 
1653, Cromwell convened the new parliament, which finally resigned its 
power into his hands. 

Affairs progressed favorably in Virginia for a while. Bennet and Claiborne, 
feeling that their presence was required in Maryland, went thither; knowing 
that Gov. Stone wished to resume his office and the people desired him to 
do so, they issued a proclamation re-installing him and his former council. 
The latter promised subjection to the commissioners, reserving their oaths 
to Lord Baltimore until the pleasure of the “State of England” could be 
known. The last act in the proclamation related to a treaty with the 
Susquehannock Indians, and Bennet and three others were chosen to 
negotiate with them. Of the latter number Claiborne was not one, perhaps 
because it would involve a longer absence of both officers from Virginia, or 
from delicacy on his part because of the disputed proprietorship of 
territory. 

In July, 1652, under the commonwealth, the English and Indians made 
a treaty in whose first article is said, “the Isle of Kent and Palmer's 
Island, which belong to Capt. Claiborne; and building there is forbidden, 
except for trade or any such like or occasion.” 

Mr. Streeter supposes this to have been inserted through Bennet’s 
influence ; and the people being independents, originally Virginians, and 
opposed to Lord Baltimore, were ready to thus defy his authority. In 
December, 1652, Gov. Stone put forth an order, charging Capt. Vaughan, 
commander of Kent, with others, with abusing the power given them, and 
curtailing their authority. So, at the same time that the English committee 
had struck at the authority of Lord Baltimore, the American officers had 
also defied his requisitions. Gov. Stone, for nearly a year, had no advice 
from Lord Baltimore, as the Dutch war caused delay in sending such, and 
therefore postponed the general court to January, 1654. In November, 
1652, Gov. Bennet called an assembly in Virginia. Its last act was to give 
Col. Claiborne and Henry Fleet, and their associates, the privilege of 
fourteen years’ trade in places west and south where no English had been 
or traded before. We have no details of the prosperity of this trade. In 
a treaty made shortly after, with the chief of the Pamunkey Indians, he 
agreed to cede the south side of the York and Pamunkey rivers to Col. 
Claiborne. The latter, having long before relinquished all idea of ever 
repossessing himself of his old settlement, named the new, in memory of it, 
New-Kent; procured the legal establishment of it as a county; and finally 
became a resident there. In July, 1653, we read of the confiscation of the 
cargo of a Scottish ship for some violation of acts of parliament, and that 
Col. Claiborne was given a considerable portion of the funds accruing, in 
consideration of his services to the country in the matter. During the 
summer of 1653, Col. Matthews went to England to report for the 
commissioners, Bennet and Claiborne, and to urge the claims of Virginia, 
considering the article of surrender, which pledged a restoration of certain 
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former bounds, a charter against those who had entrenched upon them, and 
asking a discontinuance of Lord Baltimore’s powers. 

The so-called Barebones Parliament was in session; the business was 
presented to the committee on petitions and opposed by Lord Baltimore. 
Reports of the result differ. Lord Baltimore’s friends state that it was 
abruptly dismissed ; but the report made agreed nearly with the petition. 
In December, the parliament dissolved, and for a time the subject was 
dismissed. 

In February, 1653, Gov. Stone received instructions, dated nearly a year 
previous, in response, from the lord proprietary, to his statements that the 
new settlers objected to taking the proprietary’s oath, &c. The people, 
divided in their allegiance to Baltimore and to the parliament, had asked 
the guidance of the council of state. No reply was received, excepting a 
sharp rebuke from Lord Baltimore. Notwithstanding, he made some 
concessions, but demanded their taking oath, paying taxes, &c., before a 
certain time should have elapsed. The Marylanders, disconcerted at this, 
appealed to Bennet and Claiborne. Soon after their petition was sent to 
Virginia, Gov. Stone called on the people of Maryland to comply with the 
requisitions of Lord Baltimore; and the latter ordered the former to resume 
writs given in the proprietary’s name, at the same time acknowledging 
obedience to the commonwealth of England. The commissioners replied 
to the Marylanders that no authority allowed the people to recede from 
their act of submission, &c. 

The news of Cromwell’s accession to the protectorship arrived in 1654, 
and a new instrument had to be adopted, whose articles disqualified for 
office those who had served against the parliament, and all Romanists. 
Gov. Stone was obliged to recognize the new power, which was done by 
public ceremony, May, 1654. In July, following, Gov. Stone accused the 
commissioners of being in rebellion and exciting the people thereto; and 
they afterward meeting him in a conference, Gov. Stone finally resigned. 

Bennet and Claiborne called upon Hatton, the secretary of Maryland, to 
deliver the records to Mr. Wm. Durand. So, for the second time, the 
power was taken from Lord Baltimore by power of the supreme authority 
of England. Far from exalting themselves, or taking any advantage of 
their position to acquire further benefits, the commissioners made use only 
of their specified powers, and, though personally opposed to Lord Baltimore, 
carefully carried out the instructions transmitted to them. Capt. Fuller 
being appointed by them to the authority of Maryland, they returned to 
their official stations in Virginia. The burgesses of Maryland, shortly 
after, passed an act freeing themselves from the proprietary’s oath. About 
this time, at the burgesses’ assembly in Virginia, the county of New-Kent 
was represented for the first time. 

In January, 1654-5, Lord Baltimore wrote to Gov. Stone, taunting him 
with cowardice and ordering him to take the commissioners prisoners; 
which, otherwise, would be done by Capt. Luke Barber, then on his way 
from England. Stone, encouraged by this, made a bold effort to regain his 
power; ‘seized the records and carried them to St. Mary’s; but on 
endeavoring to establish himself by military force, was wounded and taken 
a prisoner by Capt. Fuller’s men. 

Cromwell, soon after, addressed a letter to Gov. Bennet desiring his 
non-interference with the civil affairs of Maryland, although, as he afterward 
stated, he had no intention of abridging the rights of the commissioners. 
In 1655, Edward Diggs was elected governor of Virginia, and Col. 
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Claiborne secretary. In the same year, Lord Baltimore made complaint 
to Cromwell of the infringement of his rights, which Gov. Bennet denied, 
by going to England and defending himself, first to Cromwell, and afterward, 
in connection with Col. Matthews, publishing a pamphlet detailing the 
whole case to the people. The lord protector gave his support to the 
commissioners in a letter addressed to the government of Virginia. But 
Col. Claiborne never availed himself of any privileges which might have . 
resulted from the countenance of Cromwell. From this time his connection 
with public life in Maryland ceased; and he continued the duties of his 
station in Virginia. In 1657-8 he was re-elected secretary of state. On 
Cromwell’s death, in 1657-8, his son Richard succeeded him; the latter 
convened a parliament which dissolved in April, and on the same day an 
assembly was held at James City. By its action, Claiborne was chosen to 
continue in office “till next assembly, or until his Highness’s pleasure be 
further signified to us.” As the enactment reads: “ Whereas the office of 
Secretarie is a place of great trust,” we see the confidence of the assembly 
in Col. Claiborne, after his long continued association with the province of 
Virginia ; and this is sufficient evidence that his years of devotion to the 
interests of the colony were appreciated. In 1660, almost immediately 
after the accession of Charles II. to the throne, he appointed Sir Wm. 
Berkeley, governor; Major Norwood, treasurer; and Thomas Ludwell, Esq., 
secretary of Virginia. 

In 1663-4 Claiborne, we learn, was present at an assembly in James 
City, as a delegate from New-Kent; although removed from superior office, 
he seems still to have retained the esteem of the people in the county he 
had founded. Both colonies were now in an unfortunate state. Disputes 
between them were severe, and in Virginia complaints of taxation, &c., and 
frequent depredations from the savages were making much disturbance. 
Col. Claiborne returned from the assembly to be obliged to assist in 
preparation for war. For the several years following, the struggles with the 
Indians were no slight trial, but from Cole Claiborne’s former successful 
experience with the savages he was a most able adviser to the English. 

In 1675-6 a garrison, partly from Gloucester and partly from the lower 
part of New-Kent, was placed in command of Col. Wm. Claiborne, Jr. 
The failure of the attempts made during the well known Bacon’s rebellion, 
to change the minds of the Virginians, shows the high appreciation in 
which both father and son were held not to be diminished. In April, 1677, 
after the crushing of this rebellion, the assembly of Virginia offered to 
King Charles a justification of Sir Wm. Berkeley, and stated in an address 
several ways in which they considered themselves injured, one of which 
particularly interests us: “that the Island of Kent in Maryland, granted 
to, seated and planted by Col. Claiborne, Sen., formerly a limbe and member 
of Virginia (as may appear by our records, they having sent delegates to 
this assembly and divers other Indian proofs and evidences), is since lopt 
off and deteyned from us by Lord Baltimore.” 

Fifty years had elapsed since the settlement; long since had its lawful 
proprietor ceased to urge his right of ownership; and here was the highest 
official power of Virginia enlisted to revive his claim and renew the old 
feud, but with a fairer view of the question than had formerly been taken. 
At that time the eldest son of the late Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, was in 
London, settling his father’s estates and answering before the crown for 
complaints recently made of the civil and religious state of Maryland. His 
lordship gave slight heed to the comfort of the Virginians; the latter 
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considered the proximity of the independent plantations, Maryland and 
Carolina, injurious to themselves; and the commissioners sharing this 
feeling, petitioned to the king that the power of jurisdiction and government 
might be restored to the crown, &c. 

Tn connection with these events is the last mention of the name of Col. 
Claiborne in the political records of Virginia. As a peaceful day for the 
colony began to dawn, he retired from public life and devoted himself to his 
property in New-Kent, and there passed the remainder of his life. The 
exact period or place of his death is not recorded. It is said that there 
was a tablet to his memory in Jamestown’s oldest church,— long since 
crumbled to dust. 

In the elegant language of his gifted biographer, Mr. Streeter, this paper 
is appropriately closed: “The hand of prejudice, prompted by personal 
subservience, traced on the tablet of history an inscription as unjust to the 
character and actions of the deceased as unbecoming the dignity of the 
historic muse. It has been reserved for an humble inquirer and a lover of 
the truth to erase the undeserved censure, and to erect a new cenotaph 
which displays the name of Claiborne as worthy of honor and respect, and 
which ranks him who planted it in this country as a man of whom his 
descendants have reason to be proud,—one of the earliest pioneers of 
civilization ; the first actual settler of the territory of Maryland, and among 
the most active and prominent citizens in the early colonial days of 
Virginia; and one of the most remarkable men of his time.” 





GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND ERRATA. 
Communicated by Mrs. Carotine H. DAut. 


GENEALOGICAL science stands at this disadvantage. When an error has 
been discovered, there seems no way of recording it, for the benefit of 
others, so that there shall be no possibility that any future student may be 
misled, by a wrong base, a wrong figure, or a worn-out tradition. 
Genealogical registers themselves, teem with long refuted assertions, and 
every inquirer has to begin at the beginning and work his way through the 
confusion. 

I have for a long time thought of suggesting to this journal the propriety 
of publishing a couple of loose pages or more, quarterly, upon which, under 
the head of errata, old mistakes might be corrected and references might be 
given, and these pages, easily detached, might in time constitute an 
invaluable volume. 

A great deal of matter would accumulate if those who are in the habit 
of using Savage’s Dictionary would check the errors they detect, and 
forward them to the editor to be ranged under such a head. 

No genealogist should be over-sensitive in such a matter. His work is 
of a kind that requires many auditors. Let him be never so careful, yet if 
he is human, he must now and then lose the thread of the old story, or may 
at any absorbed moment permit the misprint of a numeral,— which he 
knows so well, that he will instinctively read it right, however it is printed. 

I wish now to draw attention to a few items, some of them errors, some 
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of them discoveries which may be of value to other students, and which I 
have encountered at different times during the last few years. 

Francis, Richard. Mr. Savage speaks of Richard Francis as once of 
Dorchester. The records of that town contain no allusion to any Francis 
who was a married man. At the age of 39, Richard is found in Cambridge, 
married to Alice (probably Wilcockes), in the year 1644. He had no son 
Richard in Cambridge. If he had a son by an early marriage in England, 
it might have been such a son Richard, who, living in Dorchester in 1661, 
signed a petition for the continuance of religious liberties after the 
restoration of the Stuarts. In 1669 the constables were ordered to look 
after sixteen young men, who could not prove an “orderly living.” First 
on the list was Richard Francis, of Dorchester. This orderly living might 
be translated “constant employment.” If a man remained unmarried he 
was a legitimate object of public concern. Savage gives an unmarried 
Richard Francis in Northampton in 1675. He “came from the East,” and 
was clerk of Turner’s company in King Philip’s war. He wrote a very 
good: hand, and if he was Richard, of Dorchester, would have been then 38 

ears old. 

. Richard Francis, of Cambridge, is afterward registered in Medford, and 
his will is proved in Boston. This does not prove that he changed his 
residence. William Heley, recorded first in Roxbury and then in Cambridge, 
seems to have lived, from the first, in Newton, near to what we now call 
Brook Farm. I have instances of families registered in Ipswich in 1638; 
in Rowley, 1660; Boxford, 1680, and Andover, 1700, who do not seem to 
have left the land they first settled on, in all that time. 

Whittingham, John. This person, who married the sister of Hubbard, 
the historian, was in Ipswich at a very early date. Even Savage is found 
asserting that he was the son of Baruch, a posthumous child of the 
translator of the Geneva bible, and his wife Katharine, sister of John Calvin. 

Surtees gives a careful pedigree of the Whittinghams, and another may 
be found in the publications of the Camden society. 

No such person as Baruch is known, nor did John Calvin ever have a 
sister Katharine. John Calvin married a widow, Idolette Storder née 
DeBures. Idolette had a sister Katharine, daughter of Louis Jacqueman, 
of Orleans, heiress, in her mother’s right, to the Lords of Turvyle and 
Gouteron. It was she who became the wife of William Whittingham, 
dean of Durham. The dean left two sons, Sir Timothy and Daniel, — the 
first the oldest, the other probably the youngest of a family of six children. 
Daniel, born Nov. 12, 1571, was living in 1590, and received estates under 
his mother’s will in Kingsgate, Durham, which were probably those which 
the American family inherited. He was not married at that time, and is 
lost sight of in Durham. It must have been his son John who came with 
his mother to Ipswich, and did a man’s duty there in 1640. 

In the Rogers memoranda, in the fifth volume of the ReGistTer, there 
is a confusion, easily cleared up, concerning the wife of the Rev. John 
Rogers. In January, 1687, John Rogers, farmer, was married in Ipswich 
to a Mrs. Martha Smith. Children were born to this pair many years 
after the Rev. John Rogers married Martha Whittingham ; and his name is 
always entered Mr. John Rogers, farmer. 

The names of Whittingham and Hubbard have been left in inextricable 
confusion by all the early chroniclers. It was so common for two or more 
children of one family to receive the same name in baptism, that only a full 
record will dissipate the obscurity. This has been gleaned chiefly from the 
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probate court. William Hubbard, father of the historian, came to Massa- 
chusetts in the Defence in 1635, with his wife Judith, and two daughters, 
Martha and Margaret. His other children were: John, aged 15; William, 
aged 13; Nathaniel, aged 6; Richard, aged 4. Hubbard removed from 
Ipswich to Boston in 1662, and died in 1670. He is said to have sold his 
property in England for the advantage of the infant state, reserving only 
an income of £100 for himself and family. ; 

About the same time, from Southerton, now Sutterton, in Lincolnshire, 
came John Whittingham, who married Martha Hubbard; and possibly a 
brother Thomas, who was lieutenant of the Ipswich company in 1645. 

Their mother was the widow of Daniel Whittingham, the youngest of 
the six children left by William Whittingham, dean of Durham. 

Daniel was born Nov. 12, 1571; he was living in 1590 and unmarried, 
inheriting property under his mother’s will. There is no record of his 
marriage or death in Durham, but it is possible both might be found in 
Southerton. It is he whom Mrs. Partington has chosen to record as 
Baruch, but why she should describe him as a posthumous child is best 
known to herself. 

John Whittingham married Martha, daughter of the first William 
Hubbard. Her sister Margaret was already married to Ezekiel Rogers, 
and Ezekiel’s sister Margaret, the beloved daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers, subsequently married his brother by that marriage, the Rev. Wm. 
Hubbard, the historian. 

John and Richard died unmarried in England, where they went to look 
after property, perhaps at Tendring Hundred in Essex. 

As Nathaniel is never mentioned after his arrival, he probably died 
early. 

William Hubbard, the historian, born in England in 1622, graduated in 
the first class at Harvard in 1642. He was invited to the Ipswich pulpit 
in 1656, and soon after married. He died Sept. 25, 1704, at the age of 
83; having written more than any man in behalf of the colony, if we except 
Governor Winthrop, whose material he doubtless had leave to use as if it 
were his own. 

Of Margaret Rogers Hubbard we hear little. She devoted herself to 
her father in his last illness, and with his dying breath, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers blessed the three children of his only daughter. She had no 
children after 1655. 

John Whittingham, the sole survivor of his family, married Martha 
Hubbard, and they had: John, dead before 1653; Martha, Richard, William, 
Elizabeth and Judith. 

According to the testimony of their nephew Samuel Clarke, John, 
Richard, Elizabeth and Judith died without issue, and as John Whittingham 
himself died in 1649, his grandchildren seem never to have known his 
name, but to have taken it for granted that it was William. 

The sole surviving daughter, Martha, married the Hon. John Clarke, 
about 1667. This Clarke was the oldest son of the famous old surgeon, 
lumber merchant and cattle dealer, who had married Martha Saltonstall, 
and came from Newbury to Boston in 1651, a man who excelled in 
everything, from trepanning a skull and cutting for the stone, to inventing 
economical wood stoves. As this second John Clarke was not made a 
freeman of Boston till 1673, he may have been educated abroad, and 
probably came from Newbury to Boston. 
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The Hon. John Clarke married Martha, daughter of John Whittingham 
and Martha Hubbard, about 1667. They had: 

John, born 1668 ; 

William, born 1670; married to Mary, dau. of Wm. Whittingham ; 

Samuel, born 1677, who wrote the Gordon and Hubbard legend, and 
inherited the Gordon tankard ; and 

Elizabeth, born 1680; married first to a cousin “Hubbard” who was a 
mariner, and afterward the third wife of the Rev. Cotton Mather, who 
considered her “a great spoil!” In 1818 one of her descendants, Hannah 
Mather Crocker, dedicated to Hannah More some “Observations on the 
Rights of Women,” probably the first book on that much vexed topic ever 
printed in America. 

William Whittingham, brother of Martha Whittingham Clarke, married 
Mary, daughter of John Lawrence, who went from Ipswich to New-York 
in 1662. By her he had at Rowley, near Ipswich: 


Martha, married March 4, 1691, to the Rev. John Rogers, of Ipswich; 

Mary, married first, to the Hon. Wm. Clark, of Boston, a cousin on the 
Whittingham side; second, to the Hon. Gurdon Saltonstall, governor of 
Connecticut, a distant cousin of her first husband ; 

Elizabeth, married first, to the Hon. Samuel Appleton, of Ipswich ; second, 
to the Rev. Edward Payson, of Rowley; 

Richard, graduated at Harvard in 1689; 

William, who died early in the West Indies. 


It ought to be said here, that few of the families coming to Massachusetts 
Bay could properly be called puritans. 

The Rogerses, Hubbards and Whittinghams were all what is called 
conformists, though some of them lived to repent of their conformity. 


Further corrections in reference to the families of Rogers and Wise, I 
defer to a future article, but wish to record an interesting discovery made 
by myself recently in Ipswich, which affords a confirmation of the entry 
found by Col. Chester on the Candler MS. (ante, xxii. 47). Among the 
children of Nathaniel Rogers in this MS., Col. Chester finds this item: 

“Mary married to Wm. Heley.” 

When this item was published, hardly a descendant of William Heley 
credited it. Nathaniel Rogers made no will proper, and no one knew that 
he ever had a daughter Mary. The Heley family had no associations with 
Ipswich. The item was doubted altogether. 

Recently, in making some family investigations in Ipswich, connected 
with the name of Symonds, I determined to read every line of the records 
till I exhausted them, and I came unexpectedly upon the following entries. 


Elizabeth Heley married Jonas Gregory, May 10, 1672. 
Mary Heley married John Wood, May 1, 1676. 


It will be observed that the spelling of this name is the same as in the 
Candler MS. The family have not preserved it, either in this country or 
in England. 

These girls may have been brought up by their grandfather. At all 
events they appear to have been married from their uncle’s house, that of 
the Rev. John Rogers, afterward president of Harvard College. 

Although the descendants of William Heley, who bear his name, are 
now very few, there must be many persons interested in it, and as his 
various marriages have confused many investigations, I should like to 
conclude this article with an exhibit of recorded facts. 
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At some future time I wish to speak of the family registers ordered to 
be kept by the Massachusetts Company, and of some interesting matters 
relating to the posterity of Reginald Foster. 


Wittr1am HELey, b. 1613, probably in Devonshire; m. first, Grace, dau. 

of Miles Ives, of Watertown, 1643, and had :— 
i. Hannan, bap. July 7, 1644. 
ii. SAMUEL, bap. Feb. 14, 1646; d. early. 
iii, Evizasetn, bap. Nov. 14, 1647. 

Grace (Ives) Heley died in childbed, Nov. 8, 1649, and William 

Heley m. second, Mary, dau. of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, in 1650, and had : 

iv. Saran, bap. Feb. 2,1651; d. Oct. 10, 1653. 
vy. Witcram, bap. July 11, 1652. 

He m. third, Grace, dau. of Nicholas Buttrice, 14. 8. 1653, and had: 
vi. Grace, b. 1654. 
vii. Mary, b. Nov. 4, 1657. 
viii. NATHANIEL, bap. Feb. 5, 1659. 
ix. MartTua, bap. Sept. 9, 1660. 

He m. fourth, Pheebe, dau. of Bartholomew Greene, 15. 6. 1661, and had: 
x. SAMUEL, b. 16. 9. 1662. 
xi. Paut, b. April 3, 1664. 
xii. Mary, b. Oct. 29, 1665. 

He m. fifth, Nov. 29, 1677, widow Sarah Brown, of Hampton, the mother 
of the Miss Sarah Brown, married by his son William in 1682. 

It will be seen that neither of the daughters married in Ipswich were 
the children of Mary Rogers. Nor does the circumstance that two Maries 
were born and named in 1657 and 1665, prove that either died. I shall 
at some time give some curious facts to show this. 

The date of Mary Rogers’s death is not known. She appears on the 
records simply as_ “wife Mary.” 

The elements of confusion in the above record are many; but a copy of 
it may have this use—it may preach patience. 

Students who found children born to William and Grace in 1647, to 
William and Mary in 1651, and to William and Grace again in 1654, 
naturally enough thought that there were two William Heleys, a delusion 
which only the probate record has dispelled. 

Again, William Heley, 2d, who married Sarah Brown in Hampton in 
1682, returned to Cambridge, where he died in 1689, and his children by 
“wife Sarah” have been imputed to William Heley, Ist, who died at the 
age of 70, in less than a year after his son’s marriage. 

I expect to find the pedigree of William Hele among the descendants of 
William de la Hele of South Hele in Devonshire. 

He seems to have been an unfortunate man, perhaps an oldest son whe 
had lost his inheritance in the civil wars. 

He was evidently admitted to the best families, yet it is not uncommon to 
find his name recorded in the wills of the period, as one to whom “that 
deat that is in his hand” is remitted. 

He was never very fortunate, but all his sons did well. 

In 1679, the county court of Middlesex, Mass., issued an order requiring 
certain statistical returns from the several towns. In the Cambridge return 
we find: —“30. 1. 1680. For English, our school dame is Guod-Wife 
Heley at present but nine scholars.” 
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Continued from vol. xxvi. page 253. 
year] & mowneth 
16/82 | day The Baptized — Page 246 — | 





lye _ of Indego Potter & of mary his wife. Potter 
16 |Laurence] y® son of Joseph Dowfe & of mary his Dowfe 


wife. 
Jonathan] y® son of mt Andrew Belcher & of Belcher 
Hannah] ye daughtt of Benjamin Fellops & ee 
ratte 
& Samuel] ye son of Thomas Hitt & Dorothe his wife! Hitt 
Anne] y® daught' of Thomas Cartt & Esthr his wife/Cart": [ham 
[two names omitted. ] wrething- 
: Waltts 
3 |Hannah] y® daught’ of mt Sam!! Hunting & of/Hunting 
Hannah his wife 
Thomas] y¢ son of Thomas Ashby & of Mary his wife|Ashby 
Anna] ye daught' of Jacob Hurd & Hurd 
Thomas] y® son of Jn® poor & of Elifabeth his wife|/ Poor 
Senathant y® son of pelenen phips & of mary his Phips 


wife 
Hannah] y® wife of Jonathan Cary & Hannah his Cary 
[wife| 
William] y® son of William Jimifon & of Sarai his Jimifon. 
[wife 
[space for two or three names. | Ml 





28 |Abigail] ye wife of Andrew Stimfon |Stimfon 

& |Jn°) y®son of Sami! Frothingham & of Ruth his Frothing- 
[wife. {ham 

& |John] y®son of Nath! Cary & of Elisabeth his wife.|Cary. 

& Abigail] y® daught' of Andrew Stimfon & Abigail Stimfon 

his wife 


11 |Robert] y® son of Robert Luist & of Rebeckah his)Luist. 
[wife 
& |William] y® son of Zech Johnfon & of Elisabeth Johnfon. 


[his wife. 

& of Jacob Waltrs & of Sarai his wife) Walt's 
& of Steven Codman & of Elifabeth}\Codman 
his wife 

18 Katharine] y® daught' of mr John Blaney & of Sarai/Blaney 
his wife 

& Andrew] y® son of Andrew Stimfon & Abigail his Stimfon. 


wife, 











[ 
25 =e y¢ daughtt of Enoch More & of Rebeckah' More. 


[his wife 


yeare & moneth 
16)83 day The Baptized — Page 247 — 
4 |Miller] y® child of bro: Jofeph Frost & of HannahjFrost 
his wife daughter of ye R4 mr Miller 
25 |Mary] y® daught* of bro. Joseph Kettle & Hannahj|Kettle 
[his wife. 
Sarai] ye daught® of Jn° Walkr & of Anna his wife/Walk'. 
Samuel] y® son of Jonathan Cary & Hannah his|Cary. 
[wife 
Thomas] son of Tho: Chapman & Sarai his wife.|Chapman. 
Anna] y® daughter of Thomas & my See ape Shepard 
Caleb] y® son of Jacob Green Jun & Mary his wife'Green 
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. |John] y® son of John Ireland & Grace his wife. 


. |Martha] y® daughtt of Sam! Dowfe & of Faith his 


— Page 247 (concluded). — 
] y® daught® of Robt Wallis & Susanna his 
[ wife. 
Sarai] y® daughtt of mt Zechariah Long & Sarai 


his wife. 


Richard] ye daught™ of Jn Knell & Elifabeth his 

wife. 
Hannah] y® daughtt of Samuel Blunt & Aus his 
[wife. 


] y® son of Will: Vine & Elifabeth his wife. 
y® daught' of Jofeph Ryall & mary his wife. 
Sarai] ye daught® of Nath: Davis & Mary his wife. 
Lydia] y® daught of Jn®°. Kent & of Hannah his 
[wife. 
Hannah y® daughtt of Thomas Sheppard & Hannah 
[his wife 
Samuel] y¢ son of william Wilfon & his wife 
James] y® son of James Cappin & Hannah his wife. 
Thomas] y® son of mt Tho: Greaves & Sarai his wife 
Mary] y® daught' of mt Tho: Tuck & Elifabeth his 
[wife 
Mary] y® daughtt of Jn°, Chamberlayn & This wife 
his wife 
Dudley] y® son of Capt. Jonathan Wade & of 
[Deborah his wife 
Jotham] y® son of Paul Mavrick & his wife 
Elifabeth] y® daughtt of Jn°. Whittamore & Mary 
his wife 
wife 
Samuel] ye son of Samuel Cutler & of Dorothy his 
wife. 
Robert] y® son of Timothy Cutler & of Elifabeth 
[his wife. 
Elifabeth] y® daughtt of Solomon phips & mary his 


y® son of Jn®°. Melvyn & Hannah his wife 





[ wife. 
Robert 
Samuel] y® son of mt Sam!! phips & Katharine his 
(wife. 





— Page 248— 
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Wallis: 
Long. 


Knell 
Blunt. 
Ireland 
Vine 
Ryall 
Davis. 
Kent. 
Sheppard. 
Wilfon 
Cappin. 
Greaves. 
Tuck. 
Chamber- 
layn 
Wade. 


Maverick. 
Whittamore 


Dowfe. 
Cutler. 
Cutler. 
Phips. 


Melvyn, 
Phips. 





5 





Vou. XXVII. 





27 
4 


18 


22 
& 
29 
27 


Ebenezer] y® son of Pett Fowl & mary his wife 
Anna] y® daught® of mt Andrew Belcher & Sarai 
[his wife. 
william] y® son of william Johnfon & esther his wife. 
David] ye son of Stephen Walters & Sarai his wife 
Ebenezer] ye son of Jn®° Wilder & oe = 
wife, 

Elifabeth] y® wife of Thomas Call. 
mary] y® daughtt of Jn°. Eades & Mary his wife. 
mary] y® daught' of mt Tho: Lynd & Mary his wife. 
Timothy] ye son of Jn®°, Cutler & Martha his wife. 
Robert] y€ son of Thomas Rand & Sarai his wife. 
Sarai] y® daught' of Matthew Soley & Sarai his wife 
Sarai] y¢ daught® of Will. Jimifon & Sarai his wife. 








Susanna] y® daught of Enoch more & Rebekah his 
[wife 
13* 


Fowl. 
Belcher 


Johnfon 
Walters. 
Wilder. 


Call 
Eades. 
Lynd. 
Cutler. 
Rand 
Soley. 


Jimifon 


more 
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— Page 248 (concluded). — 
6 | 17 |Ebenezer] y® son of Jonathan Cary & Hannah his|Cary. 
[wife 
24 | John] y® son of John Bennet & Ruth his wife. Bennet. 
31 |Samuel] y¢ son of m* Will Marfha & Lydia his wife.|Marf hall. 
& |Jonathan] y® son of Thomas Call & Elifabeth his|Call. 
[wife. 
7 | 7 Benjamin] y¢ son of Joseph Kettle & —_ his|Kettle. 
wife 
& [Nicholas] y® son of Isaac Johnfon & mary his wife.|Johnfon. 
21 |Hannah] y® daught® of Thomas Afhby & mary his|Afhby 

[wife. 

Eleazer] ? y® children of of Eleaz* phillips & Anna] ) Phillips 
Anna] [his wife 
Mar) y® son of Timothy phillips & mary his wife 





Mary] y® daughtt of James Smith & mary his wife Smith 
Mary] ye daught' of of Timothy phillips & — phillips 
his wife 


Benjamin] y® son of Stephen Codman & Hiabeth Codman. 
his wife. 

Richard] son of James Miller & Hannah his wife |miller 
Mary] y® daughtt of Andrew Stimfon This aa Stimfon 
is wile. 
Joanna] y® daught® of Will Johnfon & & Sarai his|Johnfon 
wife. 

Anne] y® daughtt of Thomas Hitt, & of Dorothy/Hitt 
wife 
J | y® son of Robert Wallis & Sufanna his wife./Wallis 
Elifabeth] y® daught® of Sam!! Leman & Mary hg Leman. 
wile. 

Dorcas] y® daughter of m* Jacob Green Junt &/Green. 
Seay s his wife. 
Sarai] y® daught* of Zechariah Johnion & ore Johnfon. 
is wife 
Margaret] y® daught' of Will: Shief & ,~ his|Shief. 
wife. 
Robert] y® son of mt Zechar: Long & Sarai oy Long. 
wife. 
John] y® son of mt Jn°. Blaney & Sarai his wife. |Blaney. 

Edward] y® son of Edward Loyd & Hannah his|Loyd. 
wife. 
11 |Bethiah] y® daught® of Jn° Poor & Elifabeth his|Poore 
[wife. 


So & SeReS 


fp 


os 
oo ww 


10 


lwo} — 
m= © & & 


ll 


& 














year & month 
16\84 = | day| — Page 249 — 
12 Anna] the daughter of Thomas & mary Shepard {Shepard. 
22 |Abiel] the daughtt of Jn°. Ireland & Grace his wife|Ireland. 





= 





16/85 
mon|eth 





1 em ue y® son of Thomas Carter & Esther his wife|Carter 
ohn 7 
Jofeph] 


Ai" y°® sons 
Fenuthent of G. Jn°, Simpfon & 


Abigail] Abigail his wife. 





» Simpfon 

Sufanna > y® daughters 

Deborah 

Jonathan] y® son of G. Jonathan Simpfon & Wait 
[his wife. } 


& BB ee eee, |E 
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yeares 


_ months 
1686. 
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Susanna] y® daughter of G. John Damon & 


[Sufannah his wife 
Martha] y® daught® of G* Peter Frothingham & 


Mary his wife 
Hannah. 


[* This letter appears to be written over.) 
Sarai : y° daught's 


y® sons 
Jonathan] y°son 2 of G. Jonath. Kettle & 
y® daughtts Abigail his wife. 


Abie 
Thomas] y¢ son of mt Robert Luist & Rebekah his 
wife 
Wait] y® daughter of G. Jonathan Simpfon & Wait 
[his wife. 
Mary] y® daught® of Sam!! Blunt & Anna his wife 
Grace] y® daughtt of m* Nathan Hayman & of 
[Elifab® his wife 
Jofhua] ye son of Benjamin Fellops & 
Sufanna] ye wife of G, Alexand® Logyn. 
Alexander]? y® sons of Alexand' & Susfanna 
John] [Logyn 
Sufanna] y® daughtt of G.y Logyn by G. Jn°. 
[Burrage her former husband. 
John] y® son of G. Jacob Hurd & Anne his wife. 
Sarai] y® daughtt of G. Thomas ——— & 
[Hannah his wife 
Hannah] ye daughtt of G. Nath! Frothingham & 
ag is wife 
Thomas] y® son of Aaron Way & Mary his wife. 


Nathaniel. 
James, 


Samuel. of G. Nathaniel Kettle 


& Hannah his wife. 


— Page 250, entirely blank.— 


— Page 251— 


me Charles Morton, w* was November 5,‘h 
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Damon. 
Frothing- 
{ham. 


Kettle 


Luist. 
Simpfon. 


Blunt. 
Hayman. 


Fellops. 
Logyn. 


wryya 


Burrage. 


Hurd. 
Shepperd. 


Frothing- 
(ham. 
Way. 





The Names of such as were Baptized in the Church of 
Christ at Charles-Town. Since the Induction of 


1686. 





9. 


10 


11 








John] y® son of William & 

peter] y® son of John & “* Mary 

y® Daughter of Thomas & Elizabeth 
Daughtt of Thomas & Hannah (admitt4.* 


Jamison 
Eades 
Call 
Welsh 


John. s. of Andrew & 


{Elisabeth D 


Adam] son of Jacob & (she member in full com ;) Walters 


Abigail :] Daughter of Isaak & Mary Johnson (she Johnson 
[in full com) 
Hephziba] Daughter of Stephen & (she admitted) Codman 
Timothy] S. Tymothy & — 
Elizabeth] D of James & Hannah [?] liller 
Mary] widdow (aged about 22 yr) Adams 
Abigail] the wife of Johu Soly (aged Soly 
Elizabetli] y® wife of Tho: (aged Bennet 
Stimson 


Luist 
Kettle 
Baker 
Baker 


) 


David. s. of & 
Rebecca D of Nathaneel & 


Debora D ; of Ruth widdow 





* Two words blotted. } 
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GLEANINGS. 
Continued from vol. xxvi. page 404. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. 


64. 

In 1870, a very handsome edition of these famous nursery rhymes was 
published by Hurd and Houghton, and in it appeared: an essay seeking to 
prove that the title was given by the publisher of the first edition. 

It is a well-known fact that there was a family in Boston, named Ver- 
goose, a name often contracted into Goose. It is certain that in 1715 
Elizabeth Goose of this family married Thomas Fleet, and that her mother 
Elizabeth (Foster) Vergoose lived for many years after that date. The 
author of the essay cited, claims that this Elizabeth was the “Mother 
Goose ” for whom the collection was named. 

He does this on the supposition that the first edition of the rhymes bore 
the following title: “Songs for the Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies 
for Children. Printed by T. Fleet, at his printing-house, Pudding Lane, 
1719. Price two coppers.” If this title be correct we might well con- 
sider the case proved; but here unfortunately a doubt occurs. So far as 
the above quoted Preface goes, it seems that a member of the Massachu- 
. setts Historical Society, who died in 1859 (is the late Edward A. Crown- 
inshield the person meant ?), found in 1856 an imperfect copy of the first 
edition in the library of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. 
He took a note of the title. After the death of this gentleman, the writer 
of the essay “ G. A. R.” caused a search to be made at Worcester, but did 
not succeed in finding the pamphlet, and we believe that it has never since 
been found. 

Under these circumstances, if the only witness to the existence of the 
book be the late Mr. Crowninshield, it is surely essential that we should 
have an exact copy of his memorandum. It may be that it was in the 
form above quoted, but if so the fact should be stated. 


It would hardly have been worth while, however, to write these lines to 
point out this evident flaw in the argument, had I not been able to give 
some new facts bearing on the same topic. 

In the account books of Daniel Henchman, the well known printer, now 
among the Hancock Papers in the library of the N. E. Historic, Genealo- 
gical Society, will be found the following items : 

Sales book, p. 17, 19, 23, &c. 

May 26,1719. Edward Bromfield, 1 doz. Verses, 12d. 

June 9, 1719. Nich. Harford, 2 doz. Verses, 2s. 

July 3, 1719. Eleazer Russell, 200 Verses for Children, 12s. 

Aug. 11, 1719. John Dennie, 10 doz. Verses, 10s. 

March 1, 1719-20. Benj. Gray, 12 doz. Verses for Children and 

other books, _— 
April 15, 1720. John Edwards, 100 Verses for Children, 6s. 
April 23, 1720. John and Chas. Caldwel, 16 doz. Verses, 6s. 


I also find, July 13, 1719, Thomas Fleet credited by printing 1m 
Primers, £2 5 0. 
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It seems, then, that in 1719 Henchman had issued a pamphlet or sheet 
called “ Verses for Children,” and that Fleet was engaged in printing for 
him another cheap sheet called the “Primer.” Is it probable that any 
book with the supposed title of “ Songs for the Nursery or Mother Goose’s 
Melodies for Children” would be sold and described as “ Verses for Chil- 
dren”? Is it probable that Fleet would have issued a sheet of his own at 
the same time that he printed one for his employer, and that if he did, 
Henchman would have been content? Does not the proved existence of 
Henchman’s book render it most desirable that we should have an exact 
copy of Mr. Crowninshield’s note, and does it not raise some doubt as to 
the existence of Fleet’s pamphlet ? W. H. WuitMoreE. 


65. 


A recent memoir of Myles Standish, by John S. C. Abbott, suggests an 
inquiry into the Standish pedigree. In Myles Standish’s will, as printed in 
the ReGisTER, v. 336, is the following clause: “I give unto my son and 
heir aparent Allexander Standish, all my lands as heire apparent by lawful 
decent, in Ormistick, Bousconge, Wrightington, Maudsley, Newburrow, 
Cranston, and in the Isle of man, and given to mee as right heire by law- 
ful decent, but surreptitiously detained from me, my great grandfather 
being a 2 or younger brother from the house of Standish of Standish.” 

Notwithstanding that the names above given are badly spelled or miscopied, 
it is evident that they are all the names of places in Lancashire,. viz. : 
Ormskirk, Burscough (a part of Ormskirk), Wrightington (in Eccleston 
parish, nine miles from O.), Mawdesly (in Croston parish eight miles from 
0.), Newburg (a place some six miles east of O.), and Croston. 

These parishes, Ormskirk, Eccleston and Croston, are in the hundred of 
Leyland, as is also the parish of Standish in which is included Duxbury. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that Myles Standish did not claim the main 
estates of his family, but only some part, which we may presume would be 
a younger brother’s portion. Mr. Abbott makes the astounding discovery 
about the Standishes, that “in the great controversy between the Catholics 
and Protestants there was a division in the family, part adhering to the 
ancient faith and part accepting the Protestant religion. Thus there arose 
as it were two families ; the Catholics who were of Standish Hall, and the 
Protestants who were of Duxbury Hall. Better authorities, however, say 
that Thurston de Standish was living in 1221, and that of his two grand- 
sons Jordan was of Standish Hall, and his brother Hugh was father of the 
first of the Duxbury Hall family. 

In the main line there was at Standish Hall, contemporary with our 
Captain Myles, Ralph Standish who died in 1656. Ralph’s father was 
Alexander, his grandfather was Edward, and his great-grandfather was 
Alexander Standish, who married in 1518. It is to be noted that Edward 
was “second son and eventual representative of Alexander.” 

In the Duxbury Hall family the contemporary of Myles would be Thomas, 
whose three sons successively held the estate, the last one being father of 
Sir Richard Standish, bart., created so in 1677. This Thomas was son of 
Alexander, grandson of Thomas, great-grandson of James, gr.-gr.-grandson 
of Thomas who married in 1497. There is no intimation of any change 
in the order of descent in this family. 

It is certainly very strange that if Myles belonged to the family of Stand- 
ish of Standish, he should have named his settlement Duxbury in honor 
of the home of a different branch of the family. 
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It would seem more likely that Myles Standish belonged to some junior 
branch of either family (presumably of the Duxbury Hall line), and 
did not know when the two families separated. It is true that at the 
time when the great-grandfather of his contemporary succeeded to the 
Standish Hall estate, it was asa second son. Still the statement is explicit 
that Edward was the heir to his brother Ralph who died issueless, and: that 
there were no younger sons. 

; The account given in BurKe’s “ Commoners,” ii. 64, is very full, and men- 
tions many younger sons in various generations. But the very prominence 
of the family is a strong argument against any irregularity in the succession 
to the main estates. 

Instead therefore of Mr. Abbott’s foolish statement that “it is probable 
that Myles Standish was the legal heir to all this property [Standish Hall 
and Duxbury Hall with an income of $500,000], and that by gross injustice 
he was defrauded of it,” the case seems to be that Myles himself claimed 
some other estates and was probably ignorant of his own pedigree. 

In Winsor’s History of Duxbury, p. 96-7, is an account of some searches 
made about 1846-7, by the descendants of Captain Standish, to trace and 
recover the property. The agent searched the records of the parish of 
Chorley in Lancashire from 1549 to 1652, and reported that they were all 
in good condition excepting the leaf containing the births for 1584 and 
1585, which seemed to have been intentionally obliterated. 

As it was thought that Myles was born in that year, this mutilation was 
considered as proof that he was the lawful heir and unjustly deprived of his 
property. So far as this report goes, it does not appear that any search 
was made at the places named in the Captain’s will, nor any attempt made 
to trace any of the junior lines of the family. It might well repay any of 
the American Standishes to make a genealogical search in England ; but so 
long as they put forth claims void in law and in probability, they deprive 
themselves of the best sources of information, the family papers of the 
rightful heirs now in possession. W. H. WuitTmore. 





WILL OF FRANCIS CHAMPERNOUN. 


Copied for the Recister from the York County (Me.) Probate Records, vol. i. pp. 54-5, 
by N. J. Herrick, Esq., of Alfred, Me. 


In the name of God Amen I Francis Champernoun Gentleman, Inhabit- 
ant of y® Island commonly called by the name or Champernouns Island in 
y* Township of Kittery in y* Province of Maine in New-England being 
weak of body but of Sound and perfect Memory doe make & ordaine this 
my last Will & Testament In manner & form following, vizt—Imp* I 
comit my Soul to God hoping by his mercy through y* Merrits of Jesus 
Christ to enjoy life Eternall and my body to y* earth to be Decently buried 
in such manner as my Executrix hereafter named Shall think fit. And as 
for my temporall Estate and goods with which it hath pleased God to En- 
dow me, after my Just Debts and Funeral Charges are paid I give & 
bequeath as followeth. Itm. I make ordain and constitute my welbeloved 
wife Mary Champernoune full and Sole Executrix of this my last will & 
Testament. 
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Item. I give bequeath & confirme unto my s* Executrix the one 
half part of y® st Champernouns Island which I now possess to her my s* 
Executrix for ever, which I have already given by Deed under my hand 
and Seal to my s* Executrix. 

Item. I give and bequeath & confirm unto my Son in Law Humphrey 
Elliot & Elizabeth his now wife And their heirs forever the other part of 
my s* Island, which I have already given by Deed under my hand and Seal 
to y° s' Humphrey & Elizabeth his wife. Item. I give and bequeath unto 
my Son in Law Robert Cutt, my daughter in Law Bridget Seriven my 
daughter in Law Mary Cutt and my daughter in Law Sarah Cutt, and to 
their heirs for ever all that part of three hundred acres of Land belonging 
unto me lying between Crockets neck and y* land formerly belonging unto 
Hugh Gunnison on y’ Estern Side of Spruce Creek to be Equally Devided 
between y* s* Robert Bridget Mary & Sarah Except what I have not before 
the making of this my last will and Testament disposed of to any other 
person And also Excepting thirty acres of land in this my last will & 
Testament hereunder given to Elizabeth Small. 

Item. I give & bequeath unto Elizabeth Small my Servant maid and 
to her heirs for ever in behalf of what I formerly promised her. Thirty 
acres of Land at Spruce Creek which s‘ thirty acres of land part of y* 
afores* three hundred acres, it is my will Shall be first laid out by my Exe- 
cutrix and my overseers hereunder named And also I do give and bequeath 
unto y* s* Elizabeth Small ten pounds to be paid to her in Cattle & ten 
pounds in goods which is in Lieu of what I promised her. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my Son in Law Richard Cutt the Sum 
of five pounds to be paid by my s* Executrix. 

Item. in respect of y* great affection that I bear unto my Grand Child 
Champernoun Eliot Son of Humphrey Elliot I doe by these presents adopt 
declare & make the st Champernoun Elliot my heire. Giving to him y* s* 
Champernoun all y* Lands of Right belonging unto me or that may belong 
unto me either in old England or in New England not by me already disposed 
of And doe by this my last Will and Testament appoint and constitute him y* 
s‘ Champernoun my Executor of all my Estate that either is or may be of 
Right belonging or be due unto me in old England from any pson And 
y° same to have & enjoy to him y*s* Champernoun and his heires for ever. 

Item. I doe hereby Constitute Robert Mason Esq’. John Hincks, Esq’, 
Maj’ John Davis of York and Robert Elliot of Great Island Merchant my 
Loving Friends to be over seers of this my last Will and Testament and 
desire they may se the Same performed and be Assistant to my s* Exe- 
cutrix. 

Lastly I doe declare and publish this to be my last Will & Testament 
Annulling and making void all former & other Wills and Testaments. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand and Seal this sixteenth 
day of Novemb" in y® year of our Lord God one thousand Six hundred & 
Eighty Six, Anoq* Reg. Regi* Jacobi Secundi Secundo. 


Signed Sealed delivered and 
published to be the last will & 
Testament of Francis Champer- 
noun Gen‘ in y® pres* of us:— } Francts CHAMPERNOUN  [SEAL.] 
William Milborn 
Edm. Gach 
Rob‘ Elliot. 
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Mr. William Milborn made oath this 28th of Decemb* 1687 before John 
Hincks one of his Ma'* Councill for his Territory and Dominion of New- 
England that this was the last will and Testam* of Cap" Francis Cham- 
pernoun. Joun HIncks. 


Province of Main. At his Ma" Inferior Court of comon Pleas held 
at Wells for this Province this 14th of March 1687 Mr. Robt. Elliot & 
Edmund Gage appeared before Joshua Scottow Esquire, Judge of y* s* Court 
for y* s* Province and Mr. Sam! Wheelwright and Capt. Francis Hook two 
of his Ma°* Justices of y* Peace for y* s* Province and made oath that they 
Saw y* late Capt. Francis Champernoun Sign Seal & Proclaim y* within 
written Will as on y* other Side Expressd he y*® st Champernoun being of 
full & perfect understanding And that they set their hands to y® s* Instru- 
ment. 

Francis Hook, Jus. Peace. JosHua ScoTtow, 
Sam’, Wueetweicat, Jus. Peace. Tuomas Scorttow, Cler. 


Edmund Gage & Robt. Elliot Esqrs came before us this 20th day of Sept. 
and made oath they were present and Saw Capt. Francis Champernoun 
Sign, Seal & declare this Instrument to be his last Will & Testament. 

W. Bareroort, J. P. 
THos. GRASPORT. 


A true copy of the original Will & probate thereof Transcribed & com- 
pared Aug. 18, 1698. Jos. Moutton, Register. 





JOHN BALDWIN OF STONINGTON, AND SOME OTHER 
JOHN BALDWINS OF THE EARLY COLONY TIMES. 


Communicated by the Hon. Joun D. Batpwin, of Worcester. 


Tue “ Notes,” by Mr. Charles C. Baldwin, “on the Ancestry of Sylvester 
Baldwin,” in the July number of the ReaisTeER, have great value because 
they are unusually trustworthy. I can say this with confidence, for I know 
something of the care and thoroughness with which his investigations were 
made. 

Had it been his purpose to give an account of Sylvester Baldwin's 
descendants, the same exacting and patient scrutiny of facts and state- 
ments professing to be facts, would have corrected a mistake which I find 
in the “ Notes.” While showing conclusively that John Baldwin of Ston- 
ington, was a son of Sylvester, the “ Notes” say: this John Baldwin “ mar- 
ried in New London, July 24, 1672, Rebecca Cheeseborough, widow, and 
had by her five children, the only son being Sylvester, born March 4, 1677.” 
This is all that is told of his family by the New London and Stonington 
town records; but the church and other records show that he had six 
children by his wife Rebecca, two of them being sons. 

John Baldwin of Stonington died August, 1683. His youngest child, 
named Theophilus (birth not mentioned in the town records), was born 
in that year; and it is through this son only that he has descendants who 
bear the family name. His son John, by his first wife, died when about 
18 years old. The children by his wife Rebecca were: Rebecca, born in 
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1673, Mary in 1675, Sylvester in 1677, Sarah in 1679, Jane in 1681, and 
Theophilus in 1683. Sylvester died in 1732, leaving no son and only two 
daughters. Jane was not living in 1692, for, in that year, the mother had 
all her living children baptized in Stonington, including the son by her first 
husband, and the church record gives the names as follows: “ Elihu 
Chesebrough, Sylvester Baldwin, Theophilus Baldwin, and Rebecca, Mary, 
and Sarah Baldwin.” 

Rebecca, the widowed mother of these children, died in 1713; she was 
a daughter of Walter Palmer, of New London. John Baldwin removed 
from Milford to New London in 1664; and from New London to Stoning- 
ton in 1672, immediately after his second marriage, the reason for his 
settling in Stonington being the possession of a very large tract of land in 
the north part of that town. Most of this land was bequeathed to the son 
Theophilus, by his mother, and has been occupied by five successive gene- 
rations of her Baldwin descendants. I was born on it. 

Theophilus Baldwin (known in Stonington as Deacon Theophilus Bald- 
win) married, May 10, 1710, Priscilla Mason, daughter of Daniel Mason 
by his second wife Rebecca (Hobart) Mason; her paternal grandfather 
being the famous Captain (or Major) John Mason, and her maternal grand- 
father the Rev. Jeremiah Hobart, of Hingham, Mass. They had the fol- 
lowing children: John, my great grandfather, born July 12, 1711; Priscilla, 
born Nov. 17, 1713 ; Theophilus, born in 1716; and Sylvester, b. in 1719. 


CoNCERNING THAT OLD BIBLE. 


It is mentioned in the “ Notes” on Sylvester Baldwin’s ancestry, that I 
have seen an old Bible in which a family record described John Baldwin, 
of Stonington, and John Baldwin, of Norwich, as cousins. I will state the 
facts relative to that old Bible. It belonged originally to Deacon Theo- 
philus Baldwin, and the records in it were made by him. That these 
records were important may be inferred from two circumstances: first, John 
Baldwin, of Stonington, was his father; and, second, his mother, who lived 
thirty years after his father’s death, must have been well informed in regard 
to the family history. As he was, according to tradition, a very intelligent 
man, it was hardly possible that he should fail to gain considerable accurate 
information in regard to his ancestry and family connections. 

After his death, the Bible with its records went to his son John, my 
ge in whose family it was preserved with jealous care. 

his son John married Eunice Spalding, of Plainfield, Conn. She lived to 
be over 104 years old, and died in 1818, when I was in my ninth year. 
She lived in my father’s family, from 1814 to 1817. This old lady, my 
great-grandmother, was remarkably well preserved in mind and spirits, until 
a short time previous to her death. She had the old Bible when I first saw 
it, and was extremely careful to guard it against injury. When she died, 
it went to my oldest uncle ; but the binding had become tender ; it was too 
much neglected; and, after a few years, it became a wreck and disappeared. 
It could and should have been preserved. 

When I was nearly eighteen years old, I began to realize the importance 
of that old family record, and sought to recover and preserve all that could - 
be remembered of its contents. I could recall much of my great-grand- 
mother’s talk concerning it; and one of my aunts who had examined it with 
much more interest than any other member of the family, ‘was able to give 
me considerable information. In this way I collected many particulars, of 
which I made a record at the time. These are some of them. 

Vou. XXVII. 14 
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1, That our first American ancestor was named John ; that he lived first 
in New-Haven ; that when he married the wife with whom he settled in 
Stonington, he was a widower and she a widow; and that through her we 
were related to the Chesebroughs. 

2. That this John Baldwin's father died on the passage to America ; that 
his wife and children settled in New-Haven ; that his name was Sylvester; 
and that my great-grandfather’s brother, Sylvester, who lived to be a very 
old man, and was known to my aunt, was named for him. 

3. That my great-grandfather’s father married a Mason; and that he 
had a second wife, but no more children. My aunt's memory was at fault 
in regard to his name, but she thought it was either Thomas or Theophilus. 
It was well known in the family, by tradition, that he was a deacon of the 
“ Old Black Meeting House Congregational Church.” 

4. That an orphan cousin of John Baldwin, of Stonington, came to 
America in the family of Sylvester Baldwin; that this cousin remained in 
the family until he was married; and that he settled in Norwich. 

These and other particulars of less importance I wrote down more than 
forty-four years ago, when I knew nothing else of our ancestors and family 
history beyond what was told by family traditions. I have since found 
authentic records to verify all these particulars, substantially, except those 
which relate to John Baldwin, of Norwich, and to a second wife of Deacon 
Theophilus. Very naturally, I have some faith in the recollections of what 
that old record said of a relationship between the John Baldwins of Sto- 
nington and Norwich. My great-grandmother, who knew much of the Nor- 
wich Baldwins of a hundred and thirty years ago, and made them one of 
her regular topics, always spoke of these two Johns as cousins. My aunt, 
also, used the word “cousin” in stating her recollections; but this term, 
which was probably used by Deacon Theophilus in making the record, did 
not necessarily mean a father’s brother’s son. It may have meant a second 
cousin, or even some other torm of recognized and not very distant blood-rela- 
tionship. 

According to this record, as remembered, John Baldwin, of Norwich, 
remained in the family of Sylvester Baldwin’s widow, until he was married. 
A record at New-Haven (where she continued to reside until after her mar- 
riage with Captain Astwood) shows that he or some other adopted child 
was in her family, in the year 1643. Ina list of the New-Haven “ plant- 
ers,” made in that year, she appears as “the Widow Baldwin,” with a family 
consisting of five persons. The order requiring returns for this list specified 
that “every planter should give in the names of the heads or persons in his 
family, wherein his wife with himself and children only should be reckoned, 
with an estimate of his estate.” Therefore, the Widow Baldwin’s family 
included herself and four children. But, at that time, she had with her only 
three of her own children, the other three having married and left her; 
Sarah in 1638, Mary in 1640, and Richard in 1642. In 1643, her family, 
reckoned as the order required, would have numbered only four persons, 
if it had not included some child, not her own, which was treated 
and counted as a child of the family. Who was this additional child? 
Remembering that old Bible and its record, and remembering, also, the 
statement in a letter of the Hon. Simeon Baldwin, that, according to the 
traditions of the Norwich family to which he belonged, “John, the father 
of the Norwich family, came to this country with a respectable connection 
of the family, when a boy,” I believe, without very serious hesitation, that 
it was John Baldwin, of Norwich, then, probably, about eleven years old. 
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The record cannot now be produced; but I am not aware of either a tradi- 
tion or a circumstance of any sort which can suggest a different explanation. 

That there was very intimate and constant intercourse between the first 
and second generations of the Norwich and Stonington Baldwins, was well 
known in our family through traditions which must have had good warrant. 
As the distance between them was only nine or ten miles, this intercourse 
was easy. It was one of those matters associated with the first part of my 
great-grandmother’s life, of which she was accustomed to talk ; and, accord- 
ing to her oft-repeated statement, her husband’s sister Priscilla became 
acquainted with Daniel Calkins, of Norwich, whom she married, during 
some of her visits to the Norwich Baldwins. The first wife of Thomas 
Baldwin, second son of John of Norwich, was Sarah, daughter of the first 
John Calkins of that town. Some of the younger children of his second 
wife, and those of Deacon Theophilus, of Stonington, were nearly of the 
same age. 


OtHerR JonHn BALpwIns. 


For some years previous to 1653, there were five John Baldwins in 
Milford, Conn. The printed mistakes of Mr. Savage and others, occasion- 
ed by imperfect knowledge of the records, have created some needless con- 
fusion in regard to these Johns. I will name them in the order of their 
ages. 

1. John Baldwin, Senior, who was considerably older than the others, 
and is supposed to have been the John Baldwin who witnessed Sylvester’s 
will “on the main ocean.” If so, he was a passenger with Sylvester's 
family, in the ship “ Martin.” He had two wives. Perhaps his first wife 
came with him from England, for he had six children by her who were 
baptized in Milford, four in 1648, one in 1649, and one in 1651, five of 
them being sons, and his oldest son seems to have been born in 1638 or 
1639. His second wife was Mary Bruen, of New London. By her he had 
eight children, three sons and five daughters. He died in Milford, in 1681. 

2. John Baldwin, afterwards of Norwich, who, in 1653, married Hannah 
Birchard, of Guilford; and took up his residence in that town. I think it 
very probable that he was born in England not later than 1652, and that 
he came to America in the family of Sylvester Baldwin, and remained in it 
until he went to Guilford. In 1662, he settled permanently in Norwich. 

3. John, youngest son of Sylvester, born in 1635, probably ; married his 
first wife in 1656, buried her in 1657, and removed to New London in 1664., 
In 1656, he was described as “ John Baldwin, Junior,” in the record of a 
grant to him of a house lot; and he continued to be the John, Junior, of 
Milford, until 1663, when the last record of his name with this designation 
appears, also in connection with a grant of land. Hon. Simeon Baldwin, 
in the letter to which I have referred, thinks the mention, in 1649, of the 
elder John as “ senior,” implies that another of the name then living there 
was recognized as “Junior.” If this supposition is correct, the Milford 
John, Junior, of 1649, may have been John of Norwich. 

4. John Baldwin, oldest child of John, Senior. In 1663, he married 
Hannah, daughter of Obadiah Bruen, and niece of his step-mother. In 
1667, he settled in Newark, N. J., where he was known as John Baldwin, 
Senior. I have not seen a record of his birth; but, as he was oldest of 
the four children of his father, baptized in 1648, and older than Nathaniel’s 
son John, I suppose he was born previous to the year 1640, either at 
Milford or New-Haven. 
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5. John Baldwin, oldest child of Nathaniel. In 1663, he married Han- 
nah Osborne. In 1667, he settled in Newark, where he was known as 
John Baldwin, Junior. He was born previous to the year 1644, for, in 
that year, he, and his brother Daniel who was the next younger child, were 
baptized at Milford. Probably he was born in Milford not earlier than 
1640. Ihave an unverified report of a record which states that 1640 was 
the year of his birth. 


This account of the John Baldwins of Milford is the result of a very 
careful study of the records, aided by correspondence with that intelligent 
genealogist, Samuel H. Congar, Esq., librarian of the New-Jersey Histori- 
cal Society. Mr. Savage, Miss Calkins, and others, have stated that John 
Baldwin, Senior, left Milford and settled in Newark; but this is a mistake. 
He was a constant resident of Milford, from the beginning of the settle- 
ment to the end of his life; and the probate records show that he died there. 

The same writers have given currency to another inaccurate statement, 
namely, that Mary (or Marie) Bruen, who, in 1653, became his second 
wife, was a daughter of Obadiah Bruen, of New London, and thus a sister 
of his son John’s wife, Hannah. It is manifest that they did not examine 
the Milford records for themselves ; for these records state, in so many words, 
that the second wife of John Baldwin, Senior, of that town, was “Marie 
Brewen, daughter of John Bruen, of Pequot.” This, of course, does not 
mean that John Bruen, father of Obadiah and Marie, was “of Pequot” 
(or New London), for he did not come to America, and was not living in 
1653. It means that Marie was “of Pequot,” where she was living in the 
family of her brother. 

John Bruen was of Bruen Stapleford, Cheshire, Eng.; he died in 1625. 
The English records show that he had three wives ; that his first child was 
born in 1585 ; that Obadiah, born in December, 1606, was a son of his 
second wife, probably her oldest child; and that Marie was the only living 
child of his third wife. She was born when he was about 60 years old, 
and must have been over thirty years old at the time of her marriage. 
There is a notice of John Bruen and his family, in “Ormrod’s Cheshire,” 
which can be found in the Astor Library, New-York, and probably insome 
other American libraries. 

Mr. Savage goes so far and so wildly astray as to make John Baldwin, 
Senior, of Milford, a son of Sylvester. I know that the most careful inves- 
tigation cannot be sure of perfect accuracy; but, such mistakes as these 

‘should not occur. Mr. Congar encountered them, in preparing his “ Gene- 
alogical Notices of the First Settlers of Newark;” but he found them 
so readily exposed by the records, that it was not easy to understand how 
they could be possible in any serious investigation. In his view, the records 
make nothing more certain than, that the Milford John Baldwin, Senior, 
never removed from that town, and that his second wife was, not a 
daughter, but a sister of Obadiah Bruen. On the latter point, he says in a 
letter to me: “The record in the old town book of Milford (which I have 
seen again and again), says that John Baldwin, Senior, married ‘ Marie 
Brhen, daughter of John Bruen, of Pequot.’” This record can be found 
so easily in that old town book, that I do not see how it can escape the 
attention of any body who examines the book with a view to the Baldwin 
genealogy. 
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EXPEDITION TO CAPE BRETON. 
JOURNAL OF THE Rey. AponiJAH BipWELL, CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


Transcribed from the original and communicated by Mr. E. M. Brpwet1, 
of Providence, R. I. 
1745. 


April 14. Sunday about eleven of ye clock, the Connecticut Fleet 
consisting of Seven transports under the convoy of Connecticut & Rhode 
Island Colony sloops sailed from New London. 

15. At eleven anchored at Holmes hole. 

16. Rain & Easterly Winds. 

17. About five in ye morning we hoised sail. About one P.M we 
anchored at Nantucket ten leagues from Holm’s hole. 

18. ‘About Sun rising weighed anchor but ye wind heading us we 
return’d & anchored at ye same place again about ten. 

19. About twelve the wind being fair we hoised sail again. past ye 
sholes a little before night. 

20. Pleasant weather with a fair wind. 

21. Pleasant weather still with west winds crossing y® bay of Funda on 
board y* sloop Charming Molly, it being Sunday I preached from Luke 
2.10. About half an hour after 4 we spy’d the land of Cape Sables, 
which is 75 leagues from Cape Cod, at night pretty high wind at NW. The 
Fleet scatter. 

22. In the morning but 2 Sail in sight, at sun seting near Cape Lambro 
which is — leagues from Cape Sables. 

23. At night we anchored at y* harbour of Fair Bay about 10 or 12 
leagues southwest from Canso. 

24. Set sail from Fair Bay about Sun Rising, arrived at Canso about 
noon, & all y* rest of Connecticut fleet y® same day, save Rhode Island 
Colony sloop, which was chas’d y* day before by 30 gun French Ship & 
was supposed to be taken. At Canso lay y* Boston Fleet when we ariv’d 
there. This Canso lies about 80 Leagues from Cape Sables, & 20 from 
Cape Breton. 

25. Ariv’d ye Rhode Island Colony sloop about 1 of y® clock fir’d 5 

ns. 

26. About 11 Capt® Rouse & Capt" Fones sailed on a Cruize in Quest 
of y® French ship that chased Capt” Fones. 

27. [Blank.] j 

28. A.M. Preached on board from 1 Tim. 1, 15. 

P.M. On Burying Island heard Mr N. from 1 Kings 20.11. Doct. 
Tis very unbecoming any when preparing for a battle to behave themselves 
as tho they had got the victory. ‘ 

29. About 5 or 6 in the morning the fleet weighed anchor at Canso & 
sailed for Cape Breton. the fleet consists of about or near an hundred sail, 
including Commodore Warren’s Ships & W England Naval Forces, which 
are now a cruizing off Cape Breton. Warren has a sixty, a fifty & two 
forty Gun ships. 

30. At Sun rising Louisburg was alarmed, and fir’d about 6 or 7 Guns 
from their Forts. About 10 we anchored in Cabaroosa Bay, about 4 or 5 
miles from the town. The French came a company of them to the shore 
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to prevent our landing, but we fired upon them from Several Sloops & 
began to land our men about 12 a’clock under the Canons and then the 
French retreated, but y* Englished pursued and hunted them as dogs hunt 
foxes in y* woods. They killed some French that day in y°® woods, 
wounded others whom they took prisoners & several more prisoners they 
took not wounded. 

[ Blank. } 


At the same time Commodore Warren with his men of war engaged and 
battered one of their forts. 


[Blank.] 


Also y* same day a small town, & all y* houses without y® walls of y’ city 
were burnt to ashes. 

May 1. The English encamped erected a standard & hoisted two 
English Flags west from y* town of Louisburg. At night the French 
stop’d up the touch holes of the cannons of y* grand battery with hardened 
steel & deserted the Fort. An English man viz Thos Leeds of Croton 
with 18 Indians entered y* Fort & took possession of it & took two women 
& a child. 

2. The English hoisted y* English Colours in ye grand Fort & began 
to drill y® steel out of y* Cannons. The French began to sling the bombs 
into y® Royal Battery. This day General Wolcott landed, we went out & 
spoke with Commodore Warren, returned at night, & anchored again in y° 
bay. Y° French attempted to land in order to retake y* Royal Battery, 
but were repulsed by the English who killed several of the French. 

3. About 10 we came to Sail for a Cruize, lay off in sight of Louisburg 
where we saw y® Town fire at y® Grand Fort & y*® Grand Fort at y*° Town 
for several hours together. 

4. We lay this day also off from y* Town & saw but little firing till 3 
in y® afternoon, then they fired from the Grand Battery between 60 or 70 
shots by Sun setting, but no firing from the Town till about 5, then y* 
English Artillery began to play on y* Town with their Bombs & Cannons, 
& so ye Town fired upon them. About 6 we were ordered by the 
Commodore on a Cruize with a Man of war, Capt" Ting, Capt" Tomson, 
Capt" Smithers, & a schooner & sailed round Cape Breton on the East 
End. 

5. This day came into a bay in y* head of which was very high land & 
covered with snow, at night we laid to in y* Bay. 

6. In y* morning we anchored at y* south end of this large bay, at y* 
mouth of a bay y‘ runs southward & y* schooners went into y® Bay, tis 
call’d St Anns Bay. In y° afternoon we sailed several miles up the bay to 
a narrow Strait there were several houses on the east side & a meadow on 
the west & a large bay beyond toward the southwest. We anchored and 
several men went on shore. 

7. This day y* men ransacked y* town & woods, burnt y* town of about 
20 houses & about y* same number of shallops, took 12 or 15 Feather 
Beds, 3 or 4 cases with bottles, Chests with Cloths, Iron Pots, Brass 
Kittles, Candlesticks, Frying Pans, Pewter Plates & Spoons &c took one 
Prisoner. 

8. About 4 weighed anchor, the Prince of Orange & the Defence stood 
towards the North. About 1 took a shallop with one man, a woman and a 
child, and carried them on board the Prince of Orange. Snow, turned y® 
shallop adrift. 
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9. Two boyes went on shore up Aganish Bay & burnt a Town of about 
80 houses which stood up that bay, about noon stear’d for Louisburg. 

10. This day the winds were high, towarfls night the storm was so 
boisterous we brought too & lay till Sunday. We were eastward of Cape 
Br. 

11. Cold with snow & rain. 

12. It cleared up & we made Sail again. 

13. About Sunrising met with Capt" Fones. Arrived at Cape-roos 
Bay about 11 where we heard that St Peters was taken by the English & 
burnt, the men taken prisoners & carried to Canso: also y‘ 17 English men 
kil’ by y° Indians on Cape Breton at y* taking of a small town & one man 
was kill’d by y® taking of St Peters. 

P.M A French Snow got into the harbour of Louisburg. 

14. <A cold easterly storm with rain, Snow & Hail. 

15. About 8 am we weighed anchor and sailed out against y* town of 
Louisburg & lay of & on all day & saw firing both from y* Town & 
Batteries at one another all day by turns. 

16. This day the English hoised an English Flag at y* light house & 
began to erect a Fascine Battery there & also they in erecting a battery at 
y° northwest part of y* town so near y*‘ the English killed a man y' stood 
on y® wall with a small arm. Y* English & French fired at each other all 
day. Y°* English fired two Bombs at night at y* town. 

17. Capt" Douse came to us & informed us that 4 men have been 
killed, 1 or 2 by y® bursting of y* cannon, but y' y° men were generally 
well in y® Camp, also in y* afternoon they spy’d a company of French 
which they pursued, killed some as they supposed, took one y' was wounded 
by 2 shot. The English had one Indian wounded y‘ died presently after. 
Of this we were informed by some of Col Gorham’s men y‘ came to us by 
night in a boat. 

18. This day we spied a brig eastward of Louisburg in y* morning 
which Capt" Fones pursued and took in Scatere bay. She was from 
France & had eight men on board. 

Sunday. About two the Mermaid, Man of war, engaged a French ship 
man of war of sixty 4 guns. Commodore Warren being in sight gave 
chase & took y* French Ship about 9. She had upwards of 500 men on 
board, 30 were killed, about so many wounded. The English lost 4 men. 

20. In y® morning came to an anchor in y* Caperoos bay, where we 
were told that 13 men went on shore, to wood & water 7 were killed, 3 of 
them scalped y‘' were killed, 3 men taken, 3 returned, 1 well, 2 wounded. 
This was done y® Saturday before. 

21. Capt®. Kinseleigh informed us two English men were killed on 
Sunday last by two barrels of powder taking fire by accidence. We heard 
y® English were building a Facine battery north of y* City in fair shot of 
y City designing to have 6 of y* 48 pounders there at night. 2 men found 

ead. 

22. We hear by a whale boat y' y® English yesterday took 10 or 12 
French, one a Doctor y‘ had dig’ up y* Corps of some English and had 
burned them— also 400 men marched and found a french fort deserted. A 
60 gun ship Man of War joined the fleet. 

23. Heard one man had dy’d of Sickness viz Dodge. 

24. Last night they gathered to attack the Island Battery, but did not 
do it. The Hector Man of war joined y* Fleet a ship of 40 Guns. At 
Night we anchored in Caperoos Bay. 
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25. Lay in the bay. 

26, Sunday. In the morning sailed out against Louisburg. Mr Caulking 
came on board & informed us y' Major Newton dy’d on Friday & was 
buried on saturday last. The capt" went on board the Commodore. 

27. Cold & Foggy. 

28. Foggy till four & then cleared off & we made for land. A little 
before sunset land appeared. 

29. We lay off Louisburg harbor. 

30. Very foggy. é' : 

31. [We hear that 150 English men were killed & drowned in storming 
y® Island Battery last Monday Night. A Forty Gun ship man of war 
joined the Fleet. ]* ‘ 

June 1. Foggy wet weather. 

2. In y* morning we anchored of y* Camp. Capt™ came here from 
Boston. Lord Montegue in y® Mermaid Man of War took a French 
Brigandine from Nante in France bound to Lewisburg. 

Monday, 4. We hear y‘ a sloop from Canada loaden with provision for 
Lewisburg was taken by Capt" Griffith yesterday east of the light house. 
Also Mr Robinson belonging to the Commodore came on board us & told 
y‘ a Frigas with 19 more French was taken yesterday at night at or near 
Scatere. Today Capt" Edwards in y* Princess Mary retook a ship of 
about 200 tun, twas an English ship from Carolina taken by Le Vigilant y' 
64 gun ship which y* Mermaid took 19" of May. 

5. We weighed anchor & went out eastward of y* Light house. 

6. We spoke with Capt™ Furnel in a privateer Sloop of 10 guns y‘ lay 
at an anchor east from y* Light house y‘ informed us y‘a French Ship with 
200 men on board was taken yesterday by some of our Fleet & also y‘a 
French Man of War last Tuesday night deserted y* City Lewisburg & 
came to our General & informed y‘ 40 or 50 men had been killed & about 
so many wounded in y® City since y* siege & y' was three thousand & six 
hundred men women & children in the city & y‘ they had bread enough but 
no meat. Also y‘ 1160 English were taken in storming y* Island Battery. 

7. We carried the French Capt" of Le Vigilant with 6 more on board 
Capt" Gaton who was designed for Boston. 

8. Anchored in Caperoos Bay. 

9. We hear that Capt” Chapman has lost a man witht sickness named 
Kellogg. Two Lurtzers deserted & came to our English Army. Yesterday 
a Flag of truce went into y® city of Lewisburg. 

10. Yesterday a fifty gun ship man of war joined y* Fleet who informed 
y' 4 days before they parted with 2 Sixty gun ships y' were bound here & 
y‘ they had took a French Privateer of 20 guns.— Today Capt" Gaton 
with a Fleet & 700 prisoners sailed for Boston A.M. One Englishman 
killed at y* Light House P.M. Began to fire at y* Light House Battery. 

12. Anchored near Laten with Capt® Fletcher, went on shore & 
plundered. Killed one French man accidentally. 

13. Yesterday y* Canterbury, y* Sunderland, & y* Lark joined y* Fleet. 
To day all y° transports ordered out of Caperoos Bay. 

14. Lieu‘ Gross with about 70 men go on board y* Superbe. 

15. A French Flag of Truce came out to Gen' Pepperel, y* Commodore 
being with y* General at y*® same time. 

Sunday, 16. A Flag of Truce comes on board y* Commodore. 


1 This entry is crossed out in the original manuscript. 
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17. The Island Battery surrendered early in y* morning. The Commo- 
dore goes on shore there. The guns were fired once or twice round on y* 
Island Battery. P.M. The whole Fleet sailed into Lewisburg harbor. The 
Light House & other Facine Batteries & y* Grand Battery salute y* 
Commodore as he sailed in. The Commodore when anchored fired 17 
Guns — 

— The French Flags in y*® City are struck and y® French march out 
about 4 of y* clock & then y* English army march in, Drums beating, 
Colours flying, & y® marines too at y® same time land. 

18. We took a ship off Lewisburg harbour. She had 29 men & 12 
guns from Bourdouex bound for Canada coming into Lewisburg for a Pilot. - 

26. A skooner arrives hear from Annapolis & Capt" Rouse comes into 
y® harbour. 

28. We sailed from Lewisburg. 

29. Spoke with Capt® Beckwith about 8 off St Esprit who informed us 
y' Capt”. Fones & Capt. Douchu & he had met with about 1200 French & 
Indians as they supposed who were designed for Lewisburg. 

Sunday, 30. About two anchored at Canso. 

July 1. About 7 AM sailed from Canso. 

8. About 11 Anchored in Lewisburg harbour just afterwards came in a 
Sloop, then a skooner from Boston. P.M. came in Capt" Tompson, he fired 
7 guns passing y° Fort, y° Commodore returned 3, then came in a Man of 
War with 20 Guns, he fired 13 guns passing y® Island Battery y° Commo- 
dore return’ 9 guns. The Lark also sail’d for Newfoundland this day 
about 3 P.M & y® Launceston for France with transports. 

4. Robbins, Cerl & Mumford sail for France with Transports. 

5. This day came in a skooner from Boston with Soldiers, who left 
Boston 11 days before. The Elthain & another ship sail for Boston, we 
with two other sloops for Canso. Capt" Sanders also for Boston. 

6. Arrived at Canso. 

Sunday, 7. This day came Capt" Fones & Donihu’s sloop from y* gut 
of Canso with y® sad news y* Donihu & 11 more men were killed by y* 
Indians 8 days before. P.M. I preached on shore in y® fort at Canso from 
Luke 2. 10. 

8. Died on board defence James Camil & buried on Canso Island y* 
day following. P.M. came James Jordon in a skooner from Rhode Island. 

11. Sailed to St Peters. 

13. Spoke with Capt" Hammon bound to Louisb. 

15 (Monday). Anchored at Cansso. 

16. Came here Capt" Daniel from Lewisburg this day in a sloop with 
Colonel Baum, Colonel Major Pomroy, with other passengers 
bound home from y* expedition & some French were on board likewise. 
At night another sloop bound home came here & both sailed early next 
morning. 

17. Some sail pass by from West to East. 

18. Two Sail from y* West pass by. Upwards of 30 men belonging to 
y° defence are sick. About 11 at night Samuel Shirley died & was buried 
y* next day A.M. 

20. About sunrising we weighed anchor, a little before sunsetting we 
anchored in Louisburg harbour. Capt” Fitch & Chapman ariv’d here y* 
17. day. 

21. A.M. Heard y* Rev Mr Williams preach from John 20, 31 Doct*. 
The great intention of y* Gospel is to bring men to believe in X & so to 
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Salvation. P.M. Heard y* Commodores chaplain from Ps 116.12. A.M. 
One Downing dies & is buried P.M. ' 

23. A Ship being seen off from y* harbour y* Princess Mary, y* Can- 
terbury, & y* Defence sail out early in y* morning after her. Y° Princess 
Mary being ahead meets y* Ship A.M. fired at y® Ship & made her strike 
in a few minutes without receiving one shot. Twas a French Ship of 400 
tun from Bengale in 4 months & from France in 18 months. They knew 
not y' it was War. She had 60 men on board & s* to be worth Two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling mounting 30 or 36 guns. 

24. We go into y* harbour of Louisburg. The East Indian prize fired 
15 guns. ye Sunderland return’d 15. 

25. The prize fired 15 or 16 guns. The Town fired in salute 15 more, 
Capt’n Burton arrived here from R. Island in a skooner., A French ship 
with Passengers sailed for France. 

27. Sail’d from Louisburg. 

Sunday, 28. About noon anchor’d at Canso where 3 of our men hed 
died since we left y* place y° last time. Viz Sam' Carter & Jon" Gibbors 
who died 22“. Day & Daniel Ponley who died 24". day. 

29. About noon Thomas Stanton died and was buried y* same day on 
burying Island. 

August 1. A.M. David Kuntly died on Canso Island & was bur’d on 
burying Island. Capt® Talcott sail’d from Canso for N. London with 43 
sick men belonging to y* sloop Defence. 

2. About Sundown one man in Canso accidentally shot another named 
Pollard thro’ his body, with which he died about 10. 

3. Thunder & Lightning. 

Sunday, 5. About 6 in y® morning we sailed for Louisburg. 

6. P.M. Anchored in Louisburg harbour when we were informed y* 
about 4 days before 2 ships, a South sea man & an East Indian Ship were 
taken & brought into Louisburg. 

10. Capt" Aaron Bull in a Sloop ariv’d. 

Sunday, 11. A.M. I heard M from Luke 8. 18.—P.M. Mr Ely 
Williams from Deut 32. 29. Doct— 10 earnestly desires TA welfare. 2 
0 truest wisdom is to consider & improve y* advantages of y* present life in 
order to a better. 1 what is meant by later end & consider to what are y* 
advantages of y* present 0 in order to another in general. 1 y* time of life. 
2 all y® dispens of div— prov— & y* means. 1 y* 0 what we are to—4 
prove y® point. 

12, 18, 14, 15,16. About Sunsetting came in y* Superb with Governor 
Sherley. 

17. A.M. The Governor goes on shore. Hector fires 17 Guns Can- 
terbury 17 Guns. The City 19 Guns. 

18, Sunday. A.M Dy’d Ranfford Avery. P.M. Dyed William Bramble. 

19. About 12 of the clock dyed Lieut Jonah Gross in Louisburg. 

20. P.M. Lieut Gross was buried fired 14 Guns as he was carried to 


ve. 

oO. About 6 at night y* Grand Battery fired 19 Guns in salutation of 
Governeur Sherley. About 8, 19 more. 

22. About 1 in ye morning dyed Amos Palmer, about 4 P.M Gov’. 
Sherley went to y® Island Battery, 19 guns were fired upon his entering y° 
Fort A[nd?] 17 when he went off. 

23. About 1 in y® morning died Will Smith. P.M The Sunderland 
fired 15 guns. 
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24. About sundown died Lieut Timothy Root in Louisburg. 

25. Sunday, A.M. Heard a Sermon from these words, A Froward 
heart is an abomination to the Lord. P.M. The Rev‘ Mr Williams from 
Ps 8, 4. 

26. Capt" Fletcher came in & fir’d 11 guns, The Canterbury retd 7 more. 

27. The Hector Man of War goes out & fir’d 9 guns. The Canterbury 
ret’'d 7 more. 

30. About sunrising died Oliver Clap. 

31. This day sailed y* Massachusetts for Boston & Lais in a Sloop for 
Connecticut with Colon Burr & 60 or 70 Connecticut men. 

September 3. Richardson brings in a Ship y‘ he retook. 

4, This day in y* morning died Jesse Edgecome. 

7. About 2 in y* morning died Archibald Campbel. 

8. I preached at y*° Grand Battery A.M 1 Tim 1,15. P.M Matth 16, 26. 

9. Capt" Fones arriv’d from Newfoundland & Capt”. Miles from Con- 
nect, who informed us y* 8 out of the sick men belonging to y* Defence 
Sloop y‘ went from Canso with Capt" Talcott dyed on their passage home. 

11. About 10 at night Wil chester died. 

12. A little after Sun up died David Wiliams of Westherfield. 

13. I went to y® Island Battery — very hot for y® season. The 
Governour & Commodore with other Gentlemen & Ladies go on board & 
go to y* Island Battery — 4 times 17 guns are fired. 

15. Sunday, P.M. I heard y* Rev Mr Williams preach from Numbers 
14. 17 Doct. there is an infinite sufficiency in y* pardoning grace of God. 

17. Lieut Tory died. 

19. Cap’t Aaron Bull sail’d for Connecticut. 

20. 17 Guns were fir’d on board a ship. 

22. Sunday. Capt" Sanford sail’d in a ship for New York. 

23. Monday. Came in a Brig from New York Capt" Bingham in a 
sloop from N. London. , 

24. Came into y* harbour Capt" Rouse in a snow from England with y°® 
News y‘ General Pepperel was Knighted & also Commodore Warren was 
Knighted & made Governeur of Louisburg & Rere Admiral of the Blue. 
In passing y® Island Battery he fired 15 guns, y* Superbe 13. About 3 
P.M Admiral Warren hoised his flag on board y* superb & then all the 
ships fired & y* Grand Battery. 

29. Sunday. We sailed for New England. I preached on board from 
Col 3, 4 & was seized with sickness the same day. 

October 6. We ariv’d at Boston as I was afterwards inform’d but knew 
nothing of it myself, being bereaved of my senses thro the violence of my 
distemper. 

8. On Tuesday y® 8 day I was carried to Doc’ Rands where I was 
eleven weeks & 4 days to y® 28 of December then I set out from Boston 
for Hartford & got home to Hartford the eleventh day of January. 


VESSELS IN THE CAPE Breton EXPEDITION: 
Commodore Warren’s Fleet of 14 sail, viz.: Guns. 
Man of War “Superbe,” 60 
« « « Tauneeston,” Kilmary Com 40 
“Eltham,” Durel “ 40 
“ Mermaid,” Dugglass “ 40 
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Ship “ Massachusetts,” Capt". Tyng 
Snow “Sherley,” “ Rouse 
Brig (Boston Packet), “ Fletcher 
A Snow, “ Griffith 
Ship, « Tomson 
A Ship, “ Snelling 
Boston Galley, Smathers 
Sloop “ Resolution,” Donihu 
A Sloop, Sanders 
A Sloop, Bush 
The Connecticut Colony Sloop, 

“ RhodeIsland “ “Capt”. Fones 


> 


A French Ship “Le Vigilant,” ; 

A Man of War, Capt”. Galen 

Man of War “Princess Mary,” “ Edwards Com". 

“ « « Hector,” Cornwall “ 

Ship “Chester,” Gery . 
“Canterbury,” ‘ Hore “ 
“ Sunderland,” 
“ Lark,” 

A Man of War, 

A Sloop (Privateer), Furnal 

A Sloop, Beckwith 


Sw S Sot & Mesa oe sats Os 


PRIZES TAKEN BY THE FLEET (viz.: Com. WARREN'S) AFTER THE 
ARRIVAL OF ComMoDORE WaARREN’s FLEET. 


May 2. By Capt®. Snelling a Ship loaden with provisions Guns. = Men. 
from Brest to Cape Breton, 14 27 
19. By Com Warren a Man of War “Le Vigilant,” 64 500 
June 2. A Brigandine from Nantz. 
- A Sloop. 
4. A Ship. 
10. . 
18. * 
July 23. An East Indian, 
Aug. 6. 2 Ships & Sept. 3, one ship. 


ORDER OF BATTLE IN ENTERING LovuisBurRG Harsour. 


The Hector to lead & Anchor as far N.W. 
& as near the town as possible. 
Eltham Le Vigilant 
Chester Sunderland 
Princess Murray Launceston 
Canterbury Mermaid 
Superbe Lark 
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MANASSEH CUTLER, 
THE MAN WHO PURCHASED OHIO. 
An Essay read before the Cincinnati Literary Club, Dec. 21, 1872, by Wa. F. Pooxz, Esq. 


On the Ist of March, 1786, a meeting of delegates was held at the 
Bunch of Grapes tavern in Boston, for the organization of the Ohio 
Company, the object of the company being to purchase land of the 
government of the United States, and to make a settlement in the North- 
west Territory, as it was then called, which embraces what is now Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Suchacompany was then formed, 
the members of which were chiefly officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
war, residing in Massachusetts. A committee consisting of General Rufus 
Putnam, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Colonel John Brooks, Major Winthrop 
Sargent and Captain Thomas Cushing was appointed to draw up a plan of 
association. The committee reported a plan on the 3d of March, which 
provided that a fund of one million dollars in continental specie certificates 
(in which the officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army had been paid) 
be raised, in shares of one thousand dollars each, together with ten dollars 
in gold or silver on each share, to be paid to the agents of the company. 
The gold or silver, and one year’s interest on the certificates, were to be 
used in defraying the expenses in purchasing the land, and for contingent 
expenses. 

The report was accepted, and the subscription books were opened. 
Before another year had passed, the subscriptions were deemed sufficient 
for the company to commence operations. 

On the 8th of March, 1787, the shareholders held a meeting at Bracket’s 
tavern, in Boston, and appointed directors to make proposals to congress. 
The directors employed Dr. Manasseh Cutler, one of their number, to 
proceed to New-York, where the continental congress was then in session, 
and purchase the lands of congress, leaving the matters of location and 
price mainly to his judgment. 

Dr. Cutler accepted the commission, and, providing himself with letters 
of introduction to the members of congress and to the chief citizens of 
New-York and Philadelphia (in which latter city the convention for the 
formation of the constitution was then in session), he started from his home 
in Ipswich, Mass., June 23, 1787, and arrived in New-York on the 5th of 
July. The journal which he kept of his daily experience, and of his 
. business with congress, I have here, and I propose this evening to read 
portions of it to you. It has never been printed; and yet it will be found 
to be a paper of the highest personal and historical interest. He was 
successful in purchasing land for the Ohio Company, and the next spring, 
under this purchase, the first English settlement of Ohio, or of the states 
just named, was made at Marietta. He made the acquaintance of the most 
* eminent men in New-York and Philadelphia, and he records highly 
interesting personal details respecting them. 

The celebrated “Ordinance of 1787” was before congress when he 
arrived in New-York. This ordinance was for the government of the very 
territory which he proposed to purchase, and which he did purchase. The 
-_ = and history of this ordinance has long been a question of historical 
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discussion. Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, whont Mr. Webster regarded as 
the author of the ordinance, was born in the town of Ipswich, where Dr. 
Cutler preached, and resided in Beverly, in the same county of Essex, and 
a few miles distant. Of the ordinance and its assumed author, Mr. 
Webster, in his speech in answer to Hayne, says: 

“At the foundation of the constitution of these new north-western 
states lies the celebrated ordinance of 1787. We are accustomed, sir, 
to praise the law-givers of antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one single law-giver, ancient or 
modern, has produced effects of more distinct, marked and lasting character 
than the ordinance of 1787. That instrument was drawn by Nathan Dane, 
then and now a citizen of Massachusetts. It was adopted, as I think I 
understood, without the slightest alteration; and certainly it has happened 
to few men to be the authors of a political measure of more large and 
enduring consequence. It fixed forever the character of the population in 
the vast regions north-west of the Ohio, by excluding from them involuntary 
servitude. It impressed upon the soil itself, while it was yet a wilderness, an 
incapacity to sustain any other than freemen. It laid the interdict against 
personal servitude in original compact, not only deeper than all local law, 
but deeper, also, than all local constitutions. We see its consequences at this 
moment, and shall never cease to see them, perhaps, while the Ohio shall 
flow. It was a great salutary measure of prevention. Sir, I should fear 
the rebuke of no intelligent gentleman of Kentucky, were I to ask whether, 
if such an ordinance could have been applied to his own state while it was 
a wilderness, and before Boone had passed the gap of the Alleghanies, he 
does not suppose it would have contributed to the ultimate greatness of 
that commonwealth.” 

Chief-Justice Chase, in his introduction to the statutes of Ohio, says of 
this ordinance: “It contained six articles of compact between the original 
states and the people and states of the territory, establishing certain great 
fundamental principles of governmental duty and private right as the bases 
of all future constitutions and legislation, unalterable and indestructible, 
except by that final and common ruin which has overtaken all former 
systems of human polity, and may overwhelm our American Union. 

“ Never, probably, in the history of the world did a measure of legislation 
so accurately fulfil, and yet so mightily exceed the anticipations of the 
legislators. The ordinance has been well described as having been a pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night, in the settlement and government of 
the North-western States. When the settler went into the wilderness he 
found the law already there. It was impressed upon the soil itself, while 
it bore up nothing but the forest.” 

Concerning the history of this ordinance, it only comes within my present 
purpose to state that the bill, which had been reported several months 
before, and had been occasionally discussed, came down to the 9th of July 
in altogether a different shape, both in form and substance, from the bill 
which passed on the 13th of July by the vote of all the states. On the 9th 
of July it was referred to a new committee consisting of Mr. Carrington, 
of Virginia, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
Mr. Kean, of South Carolina, and Mr. Smith, of New-York; a majority 
being southern members. Up to this time there were no articles of 
compact in the bill, no anti-slavery clause, nothing about liberty of 
conscience or of the press, the right of writ of habeas corpus and of trial 
by jury, or the equal distribution of estates. The clause so often recited 
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in our local controversies, that “religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged,” was not there. 

In short, the bill which finally passed on the 13th of July, and has since 
been regarded as the noblest monument in American jurisprudence, was, so 
far as form and matter are concerned, made de novo between the 9th and 
13th of July. Its principles were not new, as they had been discussed and 
adopted in the constitution of Massachusetts seven years before. The 
history of those four days is mainly the history of the ordinance. The 
secret journals of the congress, which are now printed, throw no light upon 
this history, and the members wh» took part in its formation have been 
silent, as it was regarded as a breach of confidence to speak or write of 
what occurred in debate or in committees. 

It is evident that some new light broke in upon the congress during the 
week preceding its passage. On the 11th of July, the bill in the main, as 
it now stands in the ordinance, was reported by the new committee; but 
still without the anti-slavery clause and some other important provisions. 

These clauses were put in at its second reading on the 12th, as appears 
in the original draft which is now in existence, and which Mr. Peter Force 
described in the National Intelligencer of Aug. 26, 1847. Mr. Force’s 
paper was copied into the Western Law Journal of September, 1848, printed 
in this city. On the 13th the bill took its third reading and final passage 
by the unanimous vote of every state, and of every member, except Mr. 
Yates, of New-York,—of whom Dane, in a confidential letter to Rufus 
King, then a member from Massachusetts in the constitutional convention 
sitting in Philadelphia, speaks thus: “All agree to the inclosed plan, except 
A. Yates. He appeared in this case, as in most others, not to understand 
the subject at all.” 

The journal of Dr. Cutler affords us light by which we can fathom the 
history of these few days. This portion of the journal I shall read to you. 
He, representing the Ohio Company, was more interested in the laws which 
were to govern that territory than any other person. Massachusetts men 
were the persons who were to settle the territory, and to them and other 
northern purchasers the congress was looking for customers. The finances 
of the country were never in so prostrated a condition as at that period. 
The country was flooded with certificates of debt, and no money could be 
borrowed on public credit. The sale of public lands was the main source 
of relief to which the attention of the congress was directed. It was simply 
commercial policy to enact such laws as should make the land most 
valuable to the purchasers, and also to consult with the Ohio Company's 
agent as to the laws he desired in the territory. His advice was asked, and 
he gave it, as we shall see in his journal. By his purchase, a million 
dollars of this floating indebtednéss was immediately cancelled. The 
adoption of the ordinance incited other companies to apply for Ohio lands, 
and before Dr. Cutler closed his negotiations several of these companies 
entreated him to buy land for them, as he had more influence with the 
congress than they could bring to bear. In addition to the million and a 
half of acres which he wanted for his own company, he bought three and a 
half millions for other companies. 

It has seemed to writers on this subject as a strange proceeding that, four 
days before the passage of the ordinance, the committee who had charge of 
the subject up to the 9th of July, a majority of whom were northern men, 
should then be changed ; that three new members, Carrington and Lee, of 
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Virginia, and Kean, of South Carolina, should be placed upon it, making a 
majority of the committee southern members; and that Mr. Carrington 
should have been made chairman instead of Mr. Dane. ‘The journal of 
Dr. Cutler explains this strange circumstance. The change in the 
committee was probably suggested by himself in order to secure the 
southern votes. ‘These southern gentlemen were his special friends. He 
brought letters of introduction to them; he was much with them, and he 
took pains to gain their confidence, as he did of all the southern members. 
The vote of the northern members he knew he could have in any event. 

Dr. Cutler came with a scientific reputation; such, perhaps, as no other 
American, except Dr. Franklin, had at that period. He was then forty-three 
years of age. He had received a regular collegiate education, and had 
studied and taken degrees in the three learned professions of law, medicine 
and theology. But it was as a scientist that he was best known. He was 
elected a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston 
in 1781, and of the Philosophical Society in Philadelphia in 1784. In the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy, printed in 1785, are 
four papers of his, on practical astronomy, on meteorology, and on botany. 
They are: 

1. Observations on the transit of Mercury over the Sun, Nov. 12, 1782, 
in Ipswich. 

2. Observations on an eclipse of the Moon, March 29, 1782, and on an 
eclipse of the Sun on the 12th of April following, in Ipswich. 

3. Meteorological observations at Ipswich in 1781, 1782 and 1783. 

4, An account of some of the vegetable productions naturally growing 
in this part of America, botanically arranged. 

The last paper fills a hundred quarto pages, and was the first scientific 
classification that was made of the vegetable productions of New-England. 
In the journal it will be seen that gentlemen whom he met in New-York 
and Philadelphia were constantly alluding to this paper. In 1770, when 
twenty-eight years of age, he received an honorary degree from Harvard 
College for his scientific investigations, and in 1791 a degree of doctor of 
laws from Yale College, his alma mater. In 1795 he was appointed by 
Washington, judge of the supreme court of the Ohio territory, which he 
declined. The same appointment he had before declined, when offered to 
him while making the purchase of the Ohio Company’s land; for he said he 
“had no desire to go into the civil line.” In 1800, however, he was elected 
a representative of Massachusetts in the congress of the United States, and 
served as representative for four years. The most elaborate speech he 
made during his congressional services was on the judiciary. But he had 
no taste for civil life. Statesmanship, in its largest sense, was a favorite 
study; but politics he abhorred. After the great dangers which threatened 
the new republic had passed, he longed to get back to his clerical duties, to 
his Linnzus, to the quiet study of nature in his botanical garden, and to the 
use of his telescope and philosophical instruments. 

These biographical instances seem to be necessary, that persons not 
familiar with his name may understand why such marked attentions were 
shown to him as are described in the journal; and why his advice should 
be asked and so confidingly accepted on so important a question as the 
fundamental laws of the north-west territory. Excepting Dr. Franklin, he 
was the peer of any man he met on his journey; and his worth and 
personal influence were everywhere acknowledged. 

In the accomplishments of conversation and social intercourse he is said 
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to have had few superiors. This peculiarity, which was then not so 
common as now among northern men, impressed itself upon the southern 
members of the congress, and doubtless gave southern votes to the ordinance 
of 1787 and to the Ohio land purchase. 

Beneath this suavity of manner there was a resoluteness of purpose 
which the congress itself could not govern or withstand. One of his 
demands was that every thirty-sixth section of land should be given by the 
government and set aside for the benefit of public schools; and that other 
reservations should be made for colleges. This boon he obtained, and it 
has since been applied to all similar land bills for the western states. He 
made his proposition for the purchase, and the congress passed a bill in an 
amended form. 

These changes he said he would not accept. He packed his trunk and 
said he was going home, meaning all the while to stay and see it out. The 
members flocked to his room to persuade him to stay, assuring him that 
he could have what he wanted if he would remain. He postponed his 
departure till they could vote again. It required the vote of seven states, 
a majority of the original thirteen, to carry any measure. Seven or eight 
states were all that were usually represented. The congress passed a 
second bill for the sale, in an improved form, which he would not accept, 
and again he made ready to leave. He made his parting calls on the 
members, said he would buy land elsewhere, and regretted that the congress 
showed no disposition ta come to terms. With the most complimentary 
assurances he was again entreated to remain till one more vote could be 
taken, and, on the third issue, the congress accepted Dr. Cutler’s proposition 
precisely as he made it. The details of his management of the purchase 
are fully narrated in his journal; and a more skilful piece of lobbying has 
never been done, even in our day. General St. Clair, the president of the 
congress, he won over by promising to make him governor of the new 
territory. The bargain was ratified, and the general made a good governor 
till he failed as a general in his surprise by the Miami Indians. 

I have not the space here, and hence I have not undertaken to give a 
history of the ordinance of 1787, or to develop the evidence in my 
possession that to Dr. Cutler is largely due the credit of having placed in 
it those gracious provisions which have made it the memorable instrument 
itis. This I hope to do in some form which will admit of an elaborate 
discussion. A literary club, in which an hour’s reading is the maximum 
limit of the listener’s endurance, is not the proper field for such a perform- 
ance. It will probably be found in that examination that the new evidence 
produced concerning its origin will demand a new distribution of honors. 





Tue Cotvmpra aND Wasuincton.—The enterprising merchants of Boston, who 
fitted out the *‘ Columbia ’’ and the ‘‘ Washington ’’ to trade with the natives of 
the North West Coast of America, in the year 1787, in the course of which the 
Columbia river was discovered, suffered considerable pecuniary loss by the undertak- 
ing, as appears by the suhjoined extract from a letter from Gen. Henry Jackson, 
dated Boston, 22 Aug. 1790. 

‘* I find the ship Columbia has been arrived some days. The concerned in that 
enterprise have sunk 50 per ct. of their capital. This is a heavy disappointment to 
them, as they had calculated every owner to make an independent fortune.” 


Francis S. Drake. 
Vo.. XXVII. 15* 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
RECORDS OF WESTERLY, R. I. 


Communicated by Hon. BENJAMIN Parke, LL.D., of Parkevale, Penn.' 


Continued from vol. xxvi. page 386. 


Lorps day Feb’ y* 16" 1752. 

This day the desires of John Gavit (son to deacon Gavit were pro- 
pounded to come to the Lord’s table & under the special watch of this 
society, with Joseph & Benjamin Park who were propounded some time 
ago. 

Feb” y® 19" 1752. 

The Rey. M* Joseph Fish preached a sermon to us at y® Rev. M* Parks 
from Luke y* 17" & 20 & publickly propounded to come to y® Lords table 
Joseph & Benjamin Park & John & William Gavit, sons to De® Ezekiel 
Gavit—but refered the fixing of their standing in the Church & under the 
watch of this Society, to y* Rev. M* Park, having declared to us before 
that he had not light to determine whether we were a regular Society or not. 

Lords day March y* 1* 1752. 

The Rey. Mr. Park came from Long Island & gave us a Sermon from 
Col. 3—3 & 4. 

Lords day March y* 8", 1752. 

The Rey. Mr. Park finished his discourse from Col. 3—3 & 4 and re- 
ceived to y® Lords table & our Communion, y* Children above mentioned— 
Joseph & Benjamin Park, & John Gavit (William Gavit being detained by 
sickness) and administered the Lords Supper to us—Deacon William Pen- 
dleton desired to commune with us which was granted. ~ 

After the Sacrament of the Lords Supper was over, the Rev’ M' Park 
gave us the following answer to our letter of Sep‘ y° 17 1751 containing an 
earnest call to come & take y* pastoral charge of us. 

Charlestown in Narragansett March y° 8, 1752. To the Christian So- 
ciety regularly dismissed from y® Church in Westerly, & recommended to 
y® Grace of God & y® Communion of y* Chhs or to be a distinct Church, 
who associated into a religious assembly meeting at my house— 

Brethren— Whereas ye have desired me to give you an answer to y*let- 
ter to me of 7ber y® 17, 1751 containing an earnest call to come and take 
y° pastoral charge of you if I should be dismissed from my charge of the 
Ch® in Westerly. These may assure you of my hearty concern for y" pros- 
peyity under all my perplexities, but my circumstances are such & my en- 
gagements in y® work of the ministry at Southold upon Long Island that at 
present I cannot comply with y" request. But if God is pleased to provide 

* It is said to have been common in the last century for candidates for membership to 
present written confessions. The thing here remarkable is that they were recorded. The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, xxv. 202, quotes from Lechford’s Plain Dealing, describing the usage of 
a previous century. At the reception of members “ the Elder turneth his speech to the 

arty to be admitted, and requireth him, or sometimes asketh him, if he be willing to make 
| an to the congregation the work of grace upon his soul; and biddeth him, as briefly and 
audibly, to as good hearing as he can, to dothe same. Whereupon the party, if it be a 
man, speaketh himself; but if it be a woman, her confession made before the Elders in 
private is most usually (in Boston church) read by the pastor who registered the same. 
ce wa Then the elder requireth the party to make profession of his faith, which is also 


done either by questions and answers, if the party be weak, or else in a solemn speech 
according to the sum and tenor of the Christian faith laid down in the Scriptures.” 
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another laborer in that part of His harvest & set me at liberty, I shall 
willingly comply, & in y* meantime am ready to afford y° all assistance in 
my power, & advise y*® to ask the assistance of all neighbouring regular 
ministers, & do recommend you to God & to y* word of His Grace which 
is able to build y* up & give you an inheritance among them that are sanc- 
tified. Amen. JosePH PaRK. 


Lords day March y*® 224—The Rev’ Mr. Park being returned from 
Boston, at the desire of Deacon Pendleton preached at y* Meeting house 
from Jeremiah ye 8—2, and admitted to full communion William Gavit 
upon his public assent to the following declaration which hath been jointly 
offered with Joseph & Benjamin Park & John Gavit. Jemima York, Ruth 
Sugar & Anna York were propounded for full Communion. 


CHARLESTOWN, December 19th, 1751. 

We the subscribers do earnestly desire admission to the Lord’s Table 
and to come under the special watch of the society of God’s people in this 
place which have lately been dismissed from the church of Christ in 
Westerly. 

We believe there is one God in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, into whose sacred name we have been baptized, which solemn cove- 
nant obligation we do heartily own. We believe the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, and we find by experience that God’s Word is true and that 
we are, as that testifies of us, sinful and miserable by nature and practice, 
Psalm 51—5, Psalm 58—3, but blessed be God who has found out a way 
to save such poor lost and undone sinners as we find ourselves to be, by 
sending his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, to take our nature upon him, and in 
it to fulfil and answer the demands of his law which man had broke and to 
give his life a ransom for us, Rom. 5—8, and that whosoever believeth on 
him shall not perish but have everlasting life. We believe, Lord, help our 
unbelief. 

We think it our duty (finding it to be the command of Christ, Luke 22 ; 
17 & 1 Cor. 11; 25, 26) and dare not any longer neglect to confess Christ 
before men. We therefore offer ourselves to the communion of this society 
of God’s people, whose confession of faith and church covenant we con- 
sent unto, begging to be accepted of and watched over by them. Intreating 
the prayers of God’s ministers and people for us that God would grant us 
grace to adorn our profession by a wise & well ordered life and conversa- 
tion, and not by a careless and wicked life bring a reproach upon his holy 
religion and grieve the hearts of the godly and harden the wicked, but that 
he would conduct us faultless to his heavenly kingdom. Amen. 

JosEePH Park, Jun’. Joun GAvIt, 
BenJAMIN Park, Witiiam Gavir. 

Joseph & Benj" Park in the 16th year of their age. 

John Gavit in his 16th year. 

William 

Put to vote, whether this church or Christian Society upon what has 
been offered by these persons, can heartily accept of them as members in 
full communion in Christ’s church & receive them to your special watch. 

Voted in the affirmative. : 

I do then in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the alone head of the 
Church, declare you and each of you to be members in full communion 
with the Church of Christ, & to have a full right to all visible privi- 
leges therein, & commend you to the special watch & fellowship of the 
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brethren in this place regularly dismissed from the Church of Christ in 
‘Westerly & recommended to the grace of God & communion of the 
churches of Christ, or to have a right to be a distinct church to have the 
special ordinances of the gospel administered to them. Amen. 

JoserH Park, Minister of the Gospel. 


Rev. & very Dear Sir, March y* 22% 1752. 

I do humbly & sincerely I hope bless God for His goodness & 
mercy to me in bringing me under y* charge & care of so faithful a watch- 
man as the Lord hath made of you Rev‘ Sir, & for furnishing you with 
such excellent gifts and graces of His Holy Spirit for y* work of y* minis- 
try ; and I thank you heartily Rev‘ Sir for the many Counsels & instruc- 
tions & admonitions which you gave me, & for the light & comfort which 
God hath made you instrumental to convey to me. And now Rev‘ Sir 
for the care y" take of us in our destitute condition in giving us the liberty 
of your house, & inviting us there, & in preaching the word to us at all 
opportunities & administering the holy ordinances of the Gospel to us, & 
more especially for y* encouragement given us in your answer to our letter of 
7 ber 17, which contained an earnest call, after all the discouragements & 
pressing difficulties & distresses which y" have suffered in this place. 

From your unfeigned loving poor servant, 
To y* Rev’ Joseru Park t : CHRISTOPHER SuGAR. 
in Charlestown. 


March y® 29 1752. 

Rev’ & Dear Sir—Being convinced of my unthankfulness to God & y* 
at y° time when we received your answer to our letter of 7ber 17 which 
contained an earnest call, I do desire humbly to acknowledge my fault to 
y" Sir & I desire ever to bless God for making y" such a rich blessing in 
this part of His Zion. And I’ thank you Rev‘ Sir for y* good & kind 
answer to us in return to your call & I desire ever to bless God & thank 
y" Sir for y* care of & kindness to us a poor & dispised people humbly 
begging God’s blessing on all your labours & that he would keep & pre- 
serve you & still make y” a further blessing in this place. 

From y™ most devoted humble Servant, 
To Rev‘ JosepH Park Stanton York. 
in Charlestown. By CuristorHer Sucar, Clerk. 


Lord’s day March ye 29" 1752. 
Rev. Mr. Park preached from James 1—12. Jemima York, Ruth Sugar, 
Anna York, offered ye following declaration which they drew up themselves. 


We, the subscribers, being sensible that it is our duty to join in Com- 
munion with Church of Christ and dare no longer neglect it. We do offer 
ourselves to the communion of the Church of Christ in the special watch 
and fellowship of the Christian society in this place whose confession of 
faith and Church covenant we consent unto. We believe there is one God, 
and the eternal Godhead is distinguished into three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that the great God sent his only Son to give 
his life a.ransom for poor lost sinners, of whom we are chief. We believe, 
Lord, help our unbelief. And we know that Christ says he that is ashamed 
of me before men, of him will I be ashamed before my heavenly Father, 
Hebrews 10 ; 4, 5, for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, wherefore when he cometh into the world he saith sacrifice 
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and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me. He- 
brews 11; 1, now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen; for ye have need of patience that after ye have done 
the will of God ye may receive the promise, for of his fullness have all we 
received and grace for grace. And begging of God that we may, as the 
Ninevites repent of our sins in sackcloth and ashes we know the God of 
Israel is merciful and kind and begging that we may adorn our profession 
that we may not grieve the godly nor harden the wicked. Amen. 
JEMIMA YORK. 

Jemima York in the 14th year of her age. Rut Suear. 

Ruth Sugar in the 13th year of her age. Anna YORK. 

Anna York in the 11th year of her age. 


[The record shows the same formula in taken the vote, and in pronoun- 
cing them admitted, as in a former case. } 


Westerly, March y*® 16 1752. 
Copy of a letter to M™ Park the consort of the Rev‘ Joseph Park. 


Dt M™. Having had y* comfort of being acquainted with you these 14 
years & y® blessing of being y* most of y* time a member of y® Church of 
Christ with you, I can truly say that you have been the truest & closest 
friend to me, & I believe to all of the Church in y° faithful discharge of y* 
Covenant vows & obligations, and I can say to me in particular, that y" 
have been a great means of strengthening my hope & of conveying light 
to me, whereby I have been enabled to resist the Devil and make him flee, 
& I can truly say that you have been a Deborah in Israel, that you have 
stirred up y® Church to purge out a false policy & spirit that was like a 
canker eating out vital piety out of y® Church. O, often have I thought with 
admiration of y’ conduct towards or rather of God conducting of you in 
opposing that proud wicked & unchristian spirit which wrought mightily in 
that man to overthrow faith in this Church & to exalt himself above that 
is called God or that is worshipped, & have followed it in a steady course 
ever since against others that have been leavened with y* same leaven and 
it has been a matter of admiration to me to see you sell all that was near 
& dear to you for Christ’s sake, & the unfeigned love that truly & plainly 
appeared in you to y* brethren (now since our dismission from y* Church 
of Christ dismissing their pastor), in striving and laboring hard against flesh 
& blood to keep y* gospel in y* faith & order of it in this place or rather to 
have it settled here. D* M™ time would fail me to recount all y* good 
deeds y° have done here, y' I know I thought these several years past of 
giving in this testimony of you, but Satan hindered me. I thought it too 
much to be said of a woman. But blessed be God who hath given me light, 
for now I can feel tho imperfectly that passage of Scripture where y* wo- 
man poured rich ointment upon our Lord Jesus Christ y* disciples found 
fault with such a waste, but ye Lord bid them not to trouble her but said 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached throughout y* whole world this 
also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

D' M™ gratitude demands a great deal more than this, but duty calls 
aloud for it. It being greatly to y* glory of God, for y* work is y* Lord’s 
& where God is not acknowledged in his work he is robbed of His glory. 
D* M™ begging an interest in your prayers with unfeigned love to you & 
yours I remain your poor affectionate brother & servant, 

CHRISTOPHER SuGAR, Clerk. 
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THE FLANDERS FAMILY. 
Communicated by Wit11aM Prescott, M.D., of Concord, N. H. 


1, STEPHEN FLANDERS was, probably, the first and only one of the name 
that emigrated to America during its early history.* He, with his wife 
Jane, came to Salisbury, Mass., between 1640 and 1646, and were 
among the first settlers of that town. He was admitted a towns- 
man in Feb., 1650. This was different from being admitted a free- 
man, as the latter was conferred by the general or quarterly courts 
only. His will was dated April 4, 1684. He died June 27, 1684. 
His wife, Jane, died Nov. 19, 1683. They had :— ~ 


2. i. Srepnen, b. March 8, 1646; m. Dec. 28, 1670, Abigail Carter, dau. 
of Thomas and Mary, of Salisbury, b. Feb. 11, 1653; resided a 
7 ata where he died Oct. 6, 1744, set. 98 years 6 months and 
ys. 

ii. Mary, b. May 7, 1650; d. same month. ? 

iii. Purp, b. July 14, 1652; m. in 1686 or 7, widow Martha Collins, 
dau. of John and Martha Eaton. She m. first, July 9, 1668, Benja. 
Collins, who d. in 1683. She was b. Aug. 12, 1648. Philip was 
admitted a freeman in 1690, and resided in Salisbury. here 
appears no record that they had any issue. 

iv. Sarag, b. Nov. 5, 1654; m. a Newhall. ° 

v. Naot, b. Dec. 15, 1656; m. April 4, 1699, Benja. Eastman (son of 
Roger, one of the first settlers of Salisbury), as his second wife, 
He was b. Feb. 12, 1652. He m. first, widow Ann Joy, April 5, 
1678; Naomi d. July 4, 1718, in her 62d year. 

3. vi. Joun, b. Feb. 11, 1659; m. 1686 or 8, Elizabeth Sargent, granddau. 

of Wm. and Elizabeth, of Salisbury. She was doubtless the dau. 
of Thomas and Rachel (Barnes) Sargent, and b. about 1668 or 9, 
and d. Dec. 24, 1716. Deacon John Flanders settled first in 
Salisbury, Mass., then in South Hampton, N.H. He was admitted 
a freeman in April, 1670. Was in the fight at Turner’s Falls, May 
19, 1676. He was respected for his integrity and uprightness, and 
for many years was a deacon of the church in South Hampton, 
where he d. Oct. 25, 1745, xt. 86 years8 months and 14 days. 
His descendants are numerous. 


2. STEPHEN? ( Stephen’), b. March 8, 1646; m. Dec. 28, 1670, Abigail 
Carter (see ante), and had :— 


i. Tuomas, b. Feb. 17, 1671; d. April 12, 1672. 
A. ii. a, b. Jan. 31, 1672; m. 1706, Sarah Blaisdell, who d. Jan. 30, 
1732. 
. iii. Tomas, b. Dec. 3, 1673; m. March 8, 1711, Catharine Hackett. He 
d. intestate, Oct. 4, 1741, et. 67 years 10 months. 
iv. Danret, b. March 16, 1675; m. —— ; lived in Amesbury. 
vy. JosepH, b. March 28, 1677; m. first, Esther , who d. March, 
1702. He m. second, in 1703, Hannah » who d. May 5, 1714. 
He m. third, October, 1716, Mary Thompson, and d. Dec. 29, 1730, 
get. 53 years 9 months. 
vi. Purp, b. Jan. 10, 1678; d. Feb. 23, 1678. 
vii. Saran, b. Dec. 7, 1679; d. January, 1716, xt. 36. 
8. viii. Paruir, b. Jan. 8, 1681; m. Feb. 2, 1710, Joanna Smith ; resided in 
Kingston, N. H. 
ix. Jane, b. March, 1684; m. 1711, John Martin. 
9.x. JerREMIAH, b. Sept., 1686; m. 1724, Mary Hayes; lived at South 
Hampton, where he d. April 14, 1757. 
xi. ApicaiL, b. Oct., 1688; m. 1734, Jabez Page. 


* See REGISTER, ante, vol. viii. p. 81. 
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8. Jonn’ or self b. Feb. 11,1659; m. 1686, Elizabeth Sargent ; lived 


in Salisbury (see ante), and had :— 


10. i. Jacos, b. Aug. 5, 1689; m. Mercy Clough in 1710. 

ll. ii. Lt. Jonn, b. Aug. 25, 1691; m. 1715, Sarah ——, b. 1623, and d. 
April 5, 1775, aged 83. He d. Nov. 14, 1782, aged 91 years 2 mos. 
and 20 days. 

iii. Exizasern, b. Sept. 3, 1693; d. Oct. 20, 1716. 
iv. Ezexret, b. May 21, 1696. 

12. v. Josian, b. July 28, 1700; m. Mehitable Osgood, who d. Oct. 23, 
1782. He lived in South Hampton, N.H., where he d. Feb. 16, 
1781, in his 81st year. 

13. vi. Purr, b. Oct. 19, 1702 ; m. first, 1722, Abigail French, who d. about 
1730. He m. second, Oct. 2, 1735, Hannah Morrill, who d. July 20, 
1782. He lived in South Hampton, where he d. April 30, 1780, in 
his 78th year. 

14. vii. JonaTHan, b. Oct. 22, 1705; m. May 2, 1728, Judith, dau. of Thomas 
and Judith (Kent) Merrill, of South Hampton. She d. Oct. 8, 
1775 ; lived in South Hampton, where he d. 

viii. TamzeEn, b. Jan. 9, 1707; m. Jan. 10, 1727, Henry French. 
ix. Hannau, b. April 16, 1710; m. 1731, Joshua Clough. 


. SterHeN’® (Stephen,’ Stephen’), b. Jan. 31, 1672; m. 1706, Sarah 


Blaisdell, and had :— 

i. Mary, b. March 24,1714. 

ii. Merriam. b. Nov. 27, 1726. 

iii. Ezrxrer, b. Oct. 24, 1730. They probably had other children. 


. Toomas® (Stephen,® Stephen’), b. Dec. 3, 1673; m. March 8, 1711, 


Catharine Hackett, and d. Oct. 4, 1741. They had :— 
15. i. Bensamiy, m. Nov. 4, 1734, Maria Brown. 





. Dantex? (Stephen,? Stephen’), b. March 16, 1675; m. =; lived in 


Amesbury, and had :— 
i. Danrtet, d. in 1735. 
16. ii. Jepepran, b. April 13, 1705; m. Jan. 3, 1728, Eleanor Barnard, b. 
Feb. 9, 1706. 





7. Josepn’® (Stephen,? Stephen’), b. March 28, 1677 ; m. first, Esther . 


and had :— 
i. Awwa, b. June 15,1701. 


He m. second, in 1703, Hannah 


ii. Ezexret, b. March 7, 1705. 
17. iii. Josepn, b. Sept. 9, 1707; m. Jan., 1732, Ruth Morrill. 
18. iv. Nenemian, b. Feb. 18, 1709; m. Feb., 1738, Sarah Hackett. 
19. v. Epenezer, b. 1712; m. Maria 


He (Joseph) m. third, Oct., 1716, Mary Thompson, and had :— 


20. vi. Purves, b. June 25, 1720; m. April, 1744, Tabitha Clough. 
vii. Mary, b. Aug. 6, 1721; m. 1737, John Lunt. 
viii. JEREMIAH, b. July 6, 1723. 
ix. Mosss, b. Nov. 17, 1727. 





, and had :— 





8. Parrp*® (Stephen,’ Stephen’), b. Jan. 8, 1681; m. Feb. 2, 1710, 


Joanna Smith, and had :— 


i, Saran, b. Nov. 16, 1710; m. Feb. 8, 1733, Josiah, son of Samuel and 
Meribah (Page) Tilton, b. April 1, 1709; resided in Kingston, N. H. 

ii. Pup, b. March 13, 1713; m. Qct., 1735, Hannah Morrill. 

iii. Zrproran, b. March 4, 1716; m. 1734, John Bartlett, of Newbury. 

iv. am, >. May 20, 1719; m. March 15, 1741, Nathan Bartlett, of 
svewbury. 

v. AbsicaiL, b. Aug. 15, 1722; m. Dec., 1737, John Merrill. 

vi. Ricuarp, b. April 6, 1727. 

vii. Axpian, b. June 29, 1728. 
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9. Jeremran® (Stephen,* Stephen’), b. Sept., 1686; m. Mary Hayes, in 
1724, and had :— 
i. Saran, b. July 15, 1725; d. in infancy. 

ii. JeEremtan, b. Sept. 15, 1728. 

iii. Saran, b. March 7, 1730. 

iv.. Jupitu, b. Sept. 7, 1731. 

v. Menrrrasze, b. Feb. 4, 1733 ; m. Oct. 2, 1767, Capt. Ephraim Brown. 

vi. Apical, twins, b. July 22, 1734: 

vii. Dororny, Sy ny > 2 d. in infancy. 

viii. Joszpu, b. Feb. 10, 1736 ; d. April, 1737. 

ix. Mosss, b. June 29, 1739. 

x. Dororuy, b. Aug. 21, 1740. 


10. Jacos? (John,’ Stephen’), b. Aug. 5, 1689; m. 1710, Mercy Clough, 
and had :— 


i. Tasrrna, b. April 7, 1711. 
21. ii. Jacos, b. Aug. 14, 1715; m. July 7, 1741, Naomi Darling.~ 


11. Lt. Joun® (John,’ Stephen’), b. Aug. 25,1691; m. 1715, Sarah, who 
d. April 5, 1775, aged 83 (b. 1691). He d. Nov. 14, 1782, aged 91, 
2,20. They had :— 


i. Etizanertn, b. Dec. 30, 1716. 
ii, Saran, b. March 20, 1719. 
iii, Mary, b. Feb. 21, 1722. 
iy. Joun, b. Feb. 21, 1723. 
v. Susanna, b. April 24, 1725; m. Aug. 7, 1742, Daniel Eastman. 
vi. Prive, b. Nov. 19, 1728; m. Sarah , and hada son Samuel, b. 
Sept. 20, 1770. Prime d. July 20, 1783. 
vii. Apicart, b. May 6, 1731. 
viii. Tamzen, b. June 17, 1733; d. Sept. 11, 1735. 
ix. Putuir, b. April 13, 1739. 
12. Jostan® (John, Stephen’), b. July 28, 1700; m. Mehitable Osgood, 
and had :— 
i. Tueopate, b. Aug., 1725. 
ii. Merriam, b. Feb. 2, 1728. 
iii. Lois, b. April 15, 1730. 
iv. Eunice, b. March 13, 1731; d. same day. 
vy. Ezextet, b. Sept. 24, 1732; d. same day. 
13. Puriir* (John,’ Stephen’), b. Oct. 19, 1702 ; m. first, Abigail French, 
and had :— 
i. <A son, b. Oct. 26, 1724. 
ii. Naraan, b. Feb. 13, 1728. 


He m. second, Hannah Morrill, and had :— 
iii. Natuantet, b. Nov. 15, 1737. 


14. Jonatuan® (/ohn,? Stephen’), b. Oct. 22, 1705; m. May 2, 1728, 
Judith Merrill (see ante), and had :— 


22. i. Apra, b. June 9, 1729; married in 1755, John, son of Joseph 
and Deborah (Scribner) Welch, of East Kingston, b. Aug. 7, 1729, 
lived in East Kingston, Canterbury and Sanbornton, where he d. 
1811, aged 82. 

ii. Merri, b. Feb. or May 24, 1731. He never married ; settled in 
Hopkinton, N. H., where he became celebrated as a shoemaker, 
and where he d. Dec. 29, 1826, aged 95 years and 7 or 10 mos. 

23. iii. Parker, b. June 13, 1733; m. first, a Haseltine of Haverhill, who 
d. about 1764-5, leaving two sons. He m. second, Dec. 14, 1766, 
Eleanor Flanders, dau. of Jedediah and Eleanor (Barnard) Flan- 
ders ( ), b. Dec. 9, 1745, and d. June 1, 1832, aged 864 years. 
He was a blacksmith, a celebrated hoe maker, captain in militia, 
&e 


iv. Juprrn, b. 1735; m. Daniel Jones, and had 6 children (to wit): Jona- 
than, Nathaniel, Molly, Daniel, Hannah and Merriam. 
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24. v. Guerem, b. 1737; m. Elizabeth Collins. He d. April 11, 1782, 


ag 3 
vi. Tamzen, b. 1739; m. Jacob Jones, and had three children : Merrill, 
c Polly and Jacob. 
25. vii. JonaTuan, b. May 3, 1741; m. Lois Pike. He was a blacksmith, set- 
__ __ tled in Kensington, N.H., where he d. Feb. 5, 1731, in his 90th yr. 
26. viii. NaTHantE., b. 1743. 
ix. Hannan, b. 1745. Never married. 
27. x. Ricuarp Currier, b. 1748; m. Rachel Colby. Lived in South Hamp- 
ton, where he d. May 21, 1801. His family soon after removed to 
Hopkinton, and resided with his brother, Merrill Flanders. 


Bensamin* ( Zhomas,’ Stephen,’ Stephen’), b. ; m. Nov. 1734, 
Maria Brown, and had :— 


i. Wre41am, b. May 26, 1735; m. Jan. 4, 1769, Ruth Brown. 
ii. Ruopa, b. April 19, 1744. 

iii. Tuomas, b. Nov. 9, 1747. 

iv. Merri, b. April 27, 1750. 

v. dJoun, b. Sept. 27, 1752. 


Jepepian* (Daniel,? Stephen,’ Stephen"), b. April 13, 1705; m. Jan. 
8, 1728, Eleanor Barnard, and had :— 


i. Saran, b. June 4, 1730; m. Joseph Cass, of Epping, and had three chil- 
dren: Daniel, Benjamin, and (Gen.) Jonathan ; the latter was the 
poe! of Gen. Lewis Cass, the distinguished statesman of Detroit, 

ichigan. 

ii. Tmorny, b. April 14, 1732 ; m. Jane Fitz ; lived in Amesbury, and had 


issue. 
iii. Hannan, b. Feb. 1, 1735; m. first, Lemuel Jones, second, Levi Mills, 
of Enfield, as his 2d wife. 
28. iv. Danizt, b. Feb. 5, 1738; m. Sarah Weed. He was a soldier in the 
old French war; settled in Hopkinton, and lived to be aged. Had 
three children. 





29. v. Barnarp, b. April 29, 1741; m. Annie Currier ; lived in South Hamp- 


ton as a farmer ; six chil F 
vi. Exzanor, b. Dec. 9, 1745; m. Dec. 14, 1766, Parker Flanders (14-3). 
30. vii. Jepepian, b. Aug. 29, 1748; m. Feb. 8, 1770, Judith Tewksbury ; 
lived in Salisbury, Mass., where all of his 11 children were born. 
In the spring of 1795 he removed to Cornville, Me., when a wilder- 
ness, but seven families having preceded him. Here he purchased a 
large tract of land, built mille , &c. All of his children but one, 
married, had families, lived near him, and lived to be aged. He d. 
Dec. 6, 1823, aged 75 years 3 mos. and 7 ds. 
JosePrn* (Joseph,*? Stephen,? Stephen’), b. Sept. 9, 1707; m. January, 
1732, Ruth Merrill, and had:— 
i. Ason,b. Oct. 29, 1732; d. in two days. 
ii. Naruan, b. Sept. 6, 1733 
iii. Joszpn, b. May 1, 1735. 
iv. Hannau, b. May 7, 1738. 
v. Ruors, b. Oct. 2, 1741. 
Nenemi1an* (Joseph,? Stephen,*? Stephen’), b. Feb. 18,1709; m. Feb., 
1738, Sarah Hackett, and had :— 
i. Jarvis, b. Oct. 13, 1738. iv. Nenemran, b. Sept. 2, 1749. 
ii, Hezextan, b. July 5,1742. vv. Ourve, b. July 21, 1751 
iii. Davin, b. Jan. 22, 1747. vi. Luvt, b. Feb. 26, 1754. 





19. EsenezeR* (Joseph,*® Stephen,’ Stephen*), b.1712 ; m. Maria , and 
had :-— 


i FESAX™t 2 twins, b. Sept. 12, 1735; d. same day. 
iii. Susanna, b. Dec. 16, 1743. 


20. Puineas* (Joseph,? Stephen,’ Stephen), b. June 25,1720; m. April, 








1744, Tabitha Clough, and had :— 
Vou. XXVII. 16 
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i. Bersy, b. Jan. 22, 1745. 
_ii. Hopxuy, b. Nov. 7, 1746. 
iii. Mosss, b. May 18, 1749. 
iv. Annrg, b. Feb. 26, 1751. 
v. Purvzas, b. April 30, 1753. 


21. Jacos* (Jacob, John,* Stephen’), b. Aug. 14,1715; m. July 7, 1741, 
Ndomi Darling, and had :— 


i. Mercy, b. May 27, 1745. 
ii. Josepu, b. July 27, 1753. 


22. Asra** (Jonathan, Wohn,*> Stephen’), b. June 9, 1729; m. 1755, 
John Welch (see ante), and had :— 


i. Josern, b. 1757; m. Elizabeth Huntoon. 
ii. Abpra, b, May 7, 1759 ; m. Nov. 13, 1785, George Drutch. 
iii. Bussauty, | b. 1761; m. widow Cotton ; = issue 
iv. Dzworan, b. Feb. 22, 1764; m. Aug. 22, 1785, Capt. Wm. Prescott 
No. 323, page 263, of the Prescott Memorial), b. Oct. 14, 1762. 
hey were the parents of Wm. Prescott, M.D., author of the Pres- 
cott Memorial, and others, which see. 
v. Jupira, b.‘1766 ; m. Simeon Brown. 
vi. JoNATHAN, b. 1768: m. first, Abigail Brown, second, Hannah Merrill. 
He served in the war of i812. 
vii. Exizaseru, b. May 19, 1770; m. Aug. 13, 1795, Jonathan M. Smith ; 
lived and d. in Vermont. 
viii. Santy, b. 1772 ; d. aged and single. See Welch Genealogy, N. E£. 
Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xxiii. pp. 420-21 
23. Parker‘ (Jonathan, John,? Stephen’), b. June 13, 1733; m. first, 
—— Haseltine, of Haverhill, and had :— 
i. Panrxer, d. go 
ii. Saran, m. Jonathan Eastman, and settled in Enfield. 
He m. second, Eleanor Flanders (see ante), and had :— 
iii. Berry, b. April 11, 1769 ; d. Noy. 23, 1794, of, phthisis. 
iv. Merritt, b. Sept. 29, 1772 ; m. Polly Cleaves: He was a farmer at 
South Hampton, where he d. Nov. 15, 1854. He had but one child, 
Rebecca Cleaves, who was m. in the morning to a Mr. Chase, who 
or a killed by the kick of a horse the same day. She remains a 
wi 
v. Pancet, Oct. 19, 1779; m. May 5, 1805, Tirzah Sawyer, b. Aug. 
1781. He resided at South Hampton until the spring of 1830, 
an he removed to Cornville, Me. 
24. Curistopuer* (Jonathan, John, Stephen’), b. 1737; m. Elizabeth 
Collins, and had :— 
31. i, CuisToPHER, , 1803, Ruth Currier, who d. 1826. He d. 1839. 
ii, Jacos, b. Dec. 20, 1774. 
iii. Betsy, m. Feb., 1803, — Merrill. 
25. JonaTHan* (Jonathan,? John,* Stephen’), b. May 3, 1741; m. Lois 
Pike, settled at Kensington, N. H., a blacksmith, where he d. 
Feb. 5, 1831, in his 90th year. They had :— 


i. hoes. ii. Saran. iii. Juprra. 
26. Narwaniex* (Jonathan,’ John,’ Stephen’), b. 1743 ; m. and had :— 
i, Wuw.am. ii. Jupira. 


27. Ricuarp C.* (Jonathan, John,’ Stephen’), b. 1748 ; m. Rachel Colby 
(see ante), and had :— 


i. Juan, *. rg ae: =. i Bergeon Hacket, lived in Hopkinton, 
an. 
ii. Pe... b. Sept. 28. "783 m, Jan. 12, 1808, Nathan Gould; d. 
April 19, 1830. 


* See Philip Welch, &c., REGISTER, vol. xxiii. p. 419 (38-2), and 420 (51), 
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32. iii. Purr, b. Aug. 30, 1786; m. April 11, 1815, Sarah, dau. of Moody 
: Smith ; lived in Hopkinton, N. H.; d. Nov. 13, 1872. . 
iv. Racuzt, b. July 25, 1789; m. Jacob Thompson, settled in Gilford, 
N. H., d. in South Hampton, Dec. 8, 1860. 

33. v. JonaTHAN, b. Oct. 23, 1791; m. first, Apphia Danforth ; m. second 
1820, Sophronia Knowlton, of Hopkinton, b. Jan. 6, 1803. Lived 
first, at Newport, N. H., then at Surmapec. 

vi. Hannau, b. April 19, 1794; m. Isaac Clifford, of Dunbarton. She d. 
Nov. 27, 1857. 

vii. Tamsen, b. Oct. 18, 1796; d. Dec. 13, 1825, unmarried. 

viii. Parxer, b. April 28, 1800; d. Oct. 30, 1815. 


28. Daniev’ (Jedediah,* Daniel,? Stephen,? Stephen‘), b. Feb. 5, 1738; 
m. Sarah Weed (see ante), and had :— 
i. Mossgs. ii. Motty. iii. Toxorny. 

29. Barnarv® (Jedediah,* Daniel,> Stephen,’ Stephen’), b. April 29, 1741 5 
m. Annie Currier, lived in South Hampton, a farmer, and had :— 


i. Trworuy. iv. SaraH. 
ii. ANN. ‘ v. ReEvsen. 
iii, Samvet. vi. Hannan. 


30. Jepepian’ (Jedediah,* Daniel,? Stephen,? Stephen’), b. Aug. 29, 1748; 
m. Feb. 8, 1770, Judith Tewksbury, settled first in Salisbury, Mass., 
where his children were born. In 1795 he removed to Cornville, 
Me. (see ante). They had:— 

i. Motty, b. June 8, 1770. vii. Jacon, b. April 17, 1783. 
ii. Jonatuan, b. Oct. 8, 1771. viii. JupirH, b. June 1, 1785. 
iii. Tuomas, b. Oct. 20, 1773. ix. Exeanor, b. May 4, 1787. 


iy. Sarag, b. Feb. 25, 1776. x. Danze, b. April 28,1789. - 
v. Wutt1am, b. Nov. 19, 1778. xi. Moszs, b. June 23, 1791. 


vi. JepeEpIAH, b. March 18, 1781. 
31. CuristopuerR’ (Christopher,* Jonathan? John,? Stephen’), m. 1803, 
Ruth Currier, and had :— 


i. Grorce W., b. 1803 ; d. 1846, unmarried. 

ii. Apauing, b. 1806. 

iii. Sopuron, b. Jan. 25, 1808; m. True Colby, and d. Jan. 2, 1870. 

iv. Cartes Cottins Currier, b. Oct. 23, 1810; m. Phebe Bailey ; lives 
in Concord ;a butcher. 

vy. dJacos, m. Lois Davis ; two sons, one daughter. 


32. Pure’ (Richard,* Jonathan? John,? Stephen’), b. Aug. 30, 1786 ; 
m. Sarah Smith. He d. Nov. 13, 1872. They had :— 


i. Parxer M., b. Jan. 26, 1816; m. Feb. 19, 1854, Hannah C., dau. of 
Abel and Hannah W. Connor, of Henniker. Lives in Hopkinton ; 
three children. 

ii. Hanwan, b. Jan. 30, 1818; m. Dec. 13, 1842, George W., son of Dr. 
Stephen Currier, of Hopkinton ; six children. 

iii. Saran Ann, b. June 3, 1821; m. March 23, 1843, Joseph B., son of 
- —— and Sarah (Stevens) Quimby ; one son, Flavius A. W., 

. 1847. 

iv. JonatHAN, b. Oct. 16, 1823 ; d. Sept. 16, 1863, aged 40. 

Purp, b. Sept. 24, 1827; m. Aug. 16, 1851, Elvira S., daughter of 
Nicholas and Sarah (Stevens) Quimby, of Hopkinton, b. July 19, 
1828. He isa carpenter, and works at the machine shop of the 
Concord railroad. 

38. JonatHan® (Richard C,,* Jonathan, John,’ Stephen’), b. Oct. 23, 
1791; m. first, Apphia Danforth, who d. and he m. second, Sophronia 
Knowlton, of Hopkinton, in 1820, b. Jan. 6, 1803, by whom he 
had :— 


i. Tsanxrot, b. March 7, 1822; d. Sept. 12, 1843. 
ii. Pui, b. Jan. 6, 1825; m. Elsie (Alice) Richards. 
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~ Descendants of William Lane. 


iii. Jonarnan P., b. Jan. 2, 1826; m. Mary Brooks. 


Evpurontvs, b. Sept. 18, 1828, d. Oct. 1829. 
Roszrt L., b. May 8, 1830: m. Almira Holden. 


vi. Wu.am W., b. Jan. 15, 1833 ; m. Eliza Handee. 


vii. Marti B., b. Jan. 1, 1835; m. Triphena Muzzey. 
viii. Samvzn K., b. Feb. 4, 1837. 
ix. Sorproni A., b. May 23, 1839; m. Roswell Appleton. 


Joun K., b. Aug. 23, 1842 ; d. Jan. 14, 1866. 





DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM LANE. 
Communicated by Epmunp J. Lane, Esq., of Dover, N. H. 


1. Witt1am' Lang, the ancestor of the Lane families, whose record 


will be found in the following pages, was a resident of Boston, 
Mass., in 1651. He was admitted freeman at that place, May 6, 
1657. Regarding himself or his connections we know nothing 
further, save the names and time of birth of his children, which 
are found on the Boston records. Tradition, however, says that 
he was of English origin, and also that a brother settled in 
Beverly or Gloucester and another in Maine. Further researches 
may establish or disprove the authenticity of this tradition. There 
were others of the name of Lane in this country at an early 
period. 

From the Boston records we learn that the wife of William 
Lane was named Mary. She died May 2, 1656, and he married, 
Aug. 21, 1656, Mary, daughter of Thomas Brewer, of Roxbury. 
His children were: 

SamvEL, b. Jan. 23, 1651-2. 


i. Joun, b. Feb. 5, 1653-4. 


iii. Mary, b. May 15, 1656. 
iv. Saran, b. June 15, 1657. 


Wiuttuy, b. Oct. 1, 1659; wife Sarah. 


vi. Extzaneru, b. Feb. 3, 1661-2. 
vii. Esenezrr, b. March 21, 1666-7. 


Z. 


ii. TTY. 

iii. Exizasern, b. July 12, 1691; m. Oct. 12, 1714, Elias Critchett. 
iv. 
v. 


2. Witt1am’ ( William’), born in Boston, Oct. 1, 1659, removed to 


Hampton, N. H.; the time of his removal was apparently between 

the years 1685 and 1688, if we judge anything from the fact that 

the Hampton record states his oldest child to have been born “in 

Boston,” while the absence of such notice in regard to the 

remaining children would seem to imply that they were born at 

the place in whose records their births were recorded. William 

is said to have been, by trade, a tailor; he resided near the spot 

where the Hampton Academy now stands. He married, June 21, 

1680, Sarah, daughter of Thomas Webster, of Hampton, born 

Jan. 22, 1660-1. Her death is recorded, “6 January 1745, aged 

85 years, of Fever.” He died Feb. 14, 1749, in Hampton. Their 

children were: 

or 3 in Boston, Feb. 17, 1685; m. March 7, 1709, Mary Libbey, 
of Rye. 

aah Nov. 6, 1688; m. William Be 

AsicalL, b. Dec. 9, 1693; m. Dec. 14, 1715, John Vittum. 

Josuva, b. June 6, 1696; m. Bathsheba Robie. 
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5. vi. Samugt, b. 1698; wife Elizabeth. 
6. vii. Tuomas, b. June 8, 1701; d. Aug. 3, 1775; wife Elizabeth. 

3. Joun® ( William,? William"), born in Boston, Feb. 17, 1685; was 
taken in infancy to Hampton by his parents. He married Mary 
Libbey, of Rye, March 7,1709. Not long after his marriage he 
went to sea, was taken by pirates and kept in captivity for seven — 
years. Returning home, he remained some years, but went to sea 
again, and finally died at sea. He had only one child: 

i. Joun, b. Oct. 12, 1709; m. () Hannah Lamprey, gy ewe Knowles. 
Children:—1. John. 2. Daniel. 3. Ezekiel. 4. Daniel, m. Mary 
Norris. 5. Mary. 6. Hannah. 7. Nathan. 8. Sarah. 9. Isaac, 
10. Jonathan. 

4. Josuva® (William, William*), born in Hampton, June 6, 1696 
(O. S.), dwelt about half a mile north of the old Baptist meeting- 


rd house, on the road toward North Hampton. He owned a small 
yn, farm there, and also worked at his trade, that of a shoemaker and 
6, currier. He married, Dec. 24, 1717, Bathsheba Robie, daughter 
ng of Samuel and Mary Robie, born Aug. 2, 1696 (O.S.). 
ch Joshua Lane, with his wife, united with the Congregational 
at church in Hampton, March 10, 1718. He was afterwards for 
in many years a deacon in that church, and authentic traditions tell 
es of his eminently christian character, adorned with those virtues 
re which made him a faithful friend, a parent diligent in leading his 
ly children in the ways of righteousness, a kind husband and a 
support and ornament to the church of God. His wife was an 
m active, intelligent woman, and well fitted to assist in forming the 
d, character of their children to habits of industry and piety. The 
y: effect of the training of these servants of God was seen in the 
character of their children, nearly all of whom became at an early 
age professors of the religion of Jesus. 
Deacon Joshua Lane was killed by lightning, June 14, 1766. 
The thunder shower had nearly passed by, when, going to the 
door, he was instantly killed. His wife had died, April 13, 1765. 
Their children were: 
7. i, Samuzt, b. October, 1718; m. (1) Mary James, (2) Rachel Colcord. 
ii. Mary, b. Feb. 7, 1720; m. (1) Jabez James, of Hampton, Feb. 7, 
a 1740, b. April 18, 1717, d. June 18, 1752. ‘Children :—1. Joshua, 
n m. Huldah Flagg. 2. Susannah, d. young. 3. Edmund, d. young. 
it She m. ©) Jonathan Shaw, of Hampton, May 20, 1755, b. May, 
Lb 1709, d. May 30, 1780. Children: —4. Benjamin, father of the 
" Hon. Tristam Shaw, M.C. from New-Hampshire. 5. Susanna. 
| 6. Josiah, of Sanbornton. 7. Bathsheba, m. Isaiah Berry, of 
ut Greenland. 
n iii. Josuva, b. May 6, 1721; d. May 30, 1723. 
t iv. Wut114m, b. June 11, 1723; d. Dec. 20, 1802; m. Rachel Ward, Feb. 
) 13, 1746, b. Sept. 19, 1723, d. Dec. 10, 1805. Children :—1. Noah, 
? d. young. 2. Abigail, d. young. 3. daughter, d. young. 4. 
a ard, of Hampton, m. Mehitable Fogg. 5. William, of Hampton, 
d m. Mary Dow. 6. Noah, of Deerfield, m. Mehitable Burnham. 


r 7. Thomas, of Hampton, d. unm. 8. Jeremiah, m. (1) Anna 
Marston, (2) Lucy Hobbs. 
| v. dosuua, b. July 8, 1724; lived in Poplin, to which place he removed 
’ about 1762. He m. Dec. 16, 1747, Ruth Batchelder, b. Nov. 23 
1727. He d. Jan. 13, 1794, a member of the Congre; tional 
church. Children:—1. Mary, m. Daniel Norris. 2. John, m. 
Hannah Godfrey. Their son, the late Isaiah® Lane, a physician 
of Candia and Chester, was the father of the Rev. James P.’ 
Lane, junior pastor of the Congregational church in Bristol, R. I— 
16* 
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(See Chase’s History of Chester, N. H., pp. 553-5.) 3. Abigail, 
m. Ezekiel Eastman. 4. Joshua, m. Hannah Folsom. 5. Josiah, 
d. young. 6. Josiah, d. unm. 7. Ruth, m. Samuel Fogg. 8. 
Sarah, m. John Stearns. 9. Elizabeth, d. young. 10. Isaiah, m. 
Elizabeth Wheeler. 

JostaH (twin of pasting) b. July 8, 1724; d. July 22, 1729. 

Joun, b. Feb. 14, 1726; d. March 21, 1811; m. Dec. 28, 1749, Hannah 
Dow, b. Sept. 20, 1727, d. Sept. 10, 1775 ; admitted to church in 
Hampton, Oct. 23, 1748, but removed to Kensington and died 
there. Children: —1. Samuel, m. Judith Clifford. 2. John, m. 
Elizabeth Batchelder. 3. Hannah, d. unm. 4. Comfort, d. 
yonsg. 5. Mary, m. William Harper, of Deerfield. 6. Joshua 
m. Huldah Halliard. 7. David, of Sanbornton. 8. Joseph, of 
Kensington, m. Elizabeth Lang. 

Sarag, b. Dec. 3, 1727; d. June 8, 1784; m. Jan. 1, 1747, Deacon 
Jonathan Weare, of Seabrook, b. June 29, 1724. Children: —1. 
Hannah, m. Simeon Page. 2. Abigail, m. John ae 3. Peter, 
m. Hannah Nason. 4. Jonathan, m. Ann Worth. 5. John, m. 
Thankful Hubbard. 

Batusuzsa, b. June 6, 1729; d. unm. Sept. 5, 1757. 

Isatan, b. Dec. 21, 1730; d., ‘23 Oct. 23, 1815; m. July 24, 1755, 
Sarah Perkins, b. Feb. 15, 1735, d. March 16, 1823. 

JeremiaH, b. March 10, 1732; d. June 21, 1806; m. Jan. 18, 1759, 
Mary Sanborn, b. May 24, 1736, d. 1818. Children:—1. Mary, 
=, toeeee Berry, of Pittsfield. 2. Sarah, d. young. 3. Joshua, 
of Chichester, m. Lydia Blake. 4. Jeremiah, of Chichester, m. 
(1) Eunice Tilton, (2) Hannah Tuck. 5. Simeon, m. (1) Sarah 
Morrill, (2) Huldah Tilton. 6.son,d. young. 7. Levi, m. Anne 
Batchelder. 

Esenezer, of Hampton, b. Sept. 28, 1733; d. May 20, 1796; m. Nov. 
16, 1757, Huldah Fogg, b. July 21, 1735, d. July 13, 1814. 
Children : —1. Huldah, m. John Drake. 2. Sarah, d. young. 3. 
Ebenezer, m. Sarah Perkins. 4. Joshua, d. young. 5. Abigail, 
» Knapp. 6. Joshua, m. Abigail Lamprey. 7. John, m. 


Dow. 
. Apicart, b. Nov. 13, 1734; d. Nov. 9, 1826; m. Dec. 19, 1754, Thomas 


Berry, b. Feb. 16, 1731, d. March 14, 1799. Children: — 1. 

Joshua, m. Mary Cate. 2. Mary, d. pouns. 3. Mehitable, m. 

en oe, 4. Isaiah, m. Bathsheba Shaw. 5. Thomas, da. 

young: 6. William. 7. Thomas, m. Mary Lane. 8. Abigail, m. 
acob Brown. 9. John, m. Sarah Drake. 


. Exizaperu, b. May 25, 1736; d., s. p., Sept. 1, 1806; m. Nov. 19, 


1782, John Robie, b. April 19, 1731, d. Nov. 16, 1794. 

Jostan, of Hampton, b. May 19, 1738; d. Jan. 16, 1821; m. Nov. 26, 
1760, Betsey Perkins, b. Nov. 9, 1740, d. Oct. 25, 1811. 
Children: —1. John, m. Ruth Morrill. 2. Moses, m. Anns 
Marston. 3. Mary d. unm. 4. Bathsheba, m. Jonathan Greene. 
5. Betsey, m. (1) George Seavey, (2) Asa Lane. 6. Sarah, m. 
) Jonathan D. Towle, (2) Asa Lane. 7. Joshua, d. young. 

. Josiah, m. Patience G y. 9. Joshua, d. young. 10. David, 
m. ~~ S. Brown. 11. Hannah, d. young. 12. Reuben, m. 
—— Parsons. 


i. Annz, b. March 24, 1741; d. Feb. 2, 1780; m. Feb. 28, 1760, Joseph 


Johnson, of Hampton, who removed to Readfield, Me., b. April 
10, 1734, d. November, 1794. 


5. Samue.® ( William,’ William* ), born June (August?) 4, 1698, lived 
in 
Elizabeth. He died Jan. 9, 1776. His will was proved” 
September, 1776. Partly from this source and partly from 
records of Deacon Joshua, we learn that he had children: 


Hampton Falls. He was a farmer. His wife’s name was 


Asrcaln, d. Aug. 2, 1735. 
Samuxt, d. Aug. 2, 1735. 
Euizaszrn, d. Aug. 4, 1735. 
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iv. Saran, m. Mr. Sanborn. 
v. Mary, m. Mr. Prescott. 
vi. AbsicarL, m. Mr. Prescott. 
8. vii. Samvz.. . 

6. Tuomas? ( William,’ William' ), born June 8, 1701, in Hampton; wife 
Elizabeth was admitted to the church in Hampton, April 11, 
1736. He died Aug. 30,1775. Their children were: 

i. Mary, d. April 5, 1739. 

ii. Joun, b. Jan. 1, 1731; d. Feb. 9, 1811, without children. 

iii. Suton, b. July 3, 1733; m. Sarah Robie. Children:—1. James. 2. 
Simon. 3 to 7, five daughters. 

iv. Saran, admitted to the church in 1756. 

v. Exizasetu, “ vie - 1756. 

vi. Hannan, ‘ “a ” 1771. 


and perhaps other daughters. 


7. Samue.* (Joshua, William,’ William’ ), born Oct. 6, 1718, removed 
to Stratham, June 11, 1741, where he resided during the remain- 
der of his life. He was a selectman and town-clerk of Stratham 
for several years, and a member of the provincial assembly which 
met at Exeter in 1776. In addition to his business (that of a 
tanner and shoemaker) he was employed as surveyor under the 
royal governors and also after the revolution. 

Samuel Lane united with the church in Hampton, April 11, 
1736, and was chosen deacon of the church in Stratham, July 4, 
1765, which office he filled until he was elécted elder, May 28, 
1800. The latter position he occupied until his death, Dec. 29, 
1806, displaying in both situations an exemplary christian charac- 
ter, and enjoying that respect which his consistent life obtained 
from his fellow citizens. He was twice married: First, to 
Mary James, Dec. 24, 1741, daughter of Benjamin and Susanna 
James, born March 3, 1722, died July 30, 1769. Second, June 
22, 1774, to Mrs. Rachel (Parsons) Colcord, widow of Gideon 
Colcord, of Newmarket.* She was born at Cape Ann, Mass., 
June 29, 1726, and died Jan. 18, 1813. He had eight children, 
all by his first wife, viz. : 

i. Mary, b. July 14, 1744; d. Sept. 18, 1792; m. John Crockett. 

ii. Samuen, b. May 8, 1746; d. Nov. 24, 1820; m. Hannah Cate. 

iii. Josnua, b. Feb. 9, 1748; d. Oct. 28, 1813; m. Hannah Tilton. 

iv. Susanna, b. July 24, 1750; d. June 10, 1801; m. Jonathan Clarke, 
of Northwood. 

v. Saran, b. Sept. 30, 1752; d. Aug. 16, 1835; m. Matthew Thompson, 
of Sanbornton. 

vi. Marrua, b. Feb. 22, 1755; d. June 19, 1803; m. William Boardman, 
of Newmarket. 

vii. Barusuesa, b. May 27, 1757; d. July 11, 1825; m. Joseph Clarke, 


of Sanbornton. i 
9. viii. Jabez, b. May 16, 1760; d. April 3, 1810; m. Eunice Colcord, his 
stepsister. 


8. SamueL* (Samuel,? William, William*), was born at Hampton 
Falls, where he lived and died. He had the following children: 
i. JonaTHan, m. (1) Lydia Leavitt, (2) Molly Towle, who was living 

in 1841 in Piermont, N. H. By th wives he had 17 children. 


* Grpzon and Racuet (Parsons) Cotcorp had children: — Gideon, who lived in 
Newmarket; Job, who lived in Tuftonboro’; Josiah, who lived in Parsonsfield, Me.; 
Nathaniel, who lived in Hallowell, Me.; Benjamin, who lived in Northwood, &c.; 
Jeremiah, of Newburyport, who died in Parsonsfield, Me.; and Eunice, who married Jabez 
Lane (7, viii.), of Stratham. 
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ii. Asa, b. Nov. 18, 1763; d. March, 1847, aged 83; m. (1) Sarah James; 
(2 and 3) daughters of Josiah Lane. Children: —1. Betsey, m. 
Brackett L. Noyes. 2. Samuel,d. young. 3. Sally, m. Joseph 
Pervier. 4. Polly, m. David Baker. 5. Lydia, m. John Carpenter. 
6. Nancy, m. Lovewell Baker. 7. Asa,d. young. 8. Sophia. 
. ae - young. 10. Joshua, d. young. 11. Huldah, m. George 


. Mason. 

iii. -— Mr. Batchelder, who at one time lived in Pittsfield, had 3 
children. 

iv. ANNE, m. James Towle. She was living in 1841 in Pittsfield, a 
widow ; 3 children. 

v. Samugt, d. young. 

vi. Eizaseru, d. young. 

vii. AsrsaH, m. Hannah Wallace. 

viii. Hannan, m. Jeremiah White, of Pittsfield; d. s.p. 

ix. >. Temperance Cowan ; resided in Boston, Mass. ; had 7 or 8 
children. 


9. Jabez’ (Samuel,* Joshua, William, William*), born May 16, 1760; 


married Oct. 2, 1783, Eunice, daughter of Gideon and Rachel 
(Parsons) Colcord. They lived on the homestead of his father 
and her stepfather, Deacon Samuel Lane, in Stratham. He was 
admitted to the Congregational church there, August, 1801, 
and died April 3, 1810. Their children were: 


i. Anna, b. Dec. 27, 1784; m. Benjamin Mather, Jr., widower of her 
sister Martha. Died Dec. 16, 1869. 
ii. Marrna, b. Jan. 28, 1787; d. June 25, 1814; m. Benjamin Mather, 


Jr. 

iii. Mary, b. April 10, 1789; d. March 1, 1866; m. Rev. Jobn Folsom 
Adams, a Methodist presiding elder, son of Lieut. John Adams, 
of the Revolutionary army, and grandson of the Rev. Joseph 
Adams, of Stratham. 

iv. Grorcs, b. July 14, 1791; m. Mary Little Barker. Still lives on the 
old homestead in Stratham. 

vy. Enxizasetn, b. March 7, 1794; d. March 9, 1856; m. Charles Belcher 
Orne, of Wolf boro’. 

vi. Cuartes, of South Newmarket and now of Stratham, b. Nov. 27, 
1796; m. (1) Hannah French, (2) Elizabeth Berry. 

vii. Anprew Cotcorp, of Stratham, b. July 1, 1799; d. July 29, 1839; m. 
Elizabeth Ann Clarke. 

viii. Epmunp James, b. June 6, 1802. He was engaged in teaching from 
November, 1825, to February, 1832, when he commenced business 
in Dover as a bookseller, where he still remains. He was admitted 
to the Congregational church in Durham Jan. 21, 1827, removed his 
connection Ju —— 1832, to the church in Dover, of which he was 
chosen deacon Dec. 30, 1838. He m. (1) Feb. 13, 1834, Elizabeth 
dau. of Levi Barker, of Stratham, b. May 7, 1798. She d. April 
23, 1838, and he m. (2) Nov. 11, 1845, Martha Jane Goodhue 
Barker, b. Dec. 2, 1812, d. Jan. 16, 1870. Children by first wife: 
1. Mary E. B., b. Feb. 17, 1835; d. March 5, 1835. 2. Edmund 
Barker, b. Dec. 22, 1837. Children by second wife: 3. Abby 
Frances, b. Aug. 9, 1846. 4. George Absert, b. Sept. 3, 1850; d. 
Sept. 2, 1851. 5. Arthur, b. Nov. 16, 1852; d. Aug. 28, 1853. 

ix. Lwcy, b. May 12, 1805; d. unmarried, Dec. 30, 1844. 


10. Apizan® (Samuel,* Samuel,? William,’ William’), born at Hampton 


Falls, N. H. He married Hannah Wallace. They lived on 
“Bear Hill,” so called, in Chichester, N. H. He died May 7, 
1830, aged 59 years, and was buried, but a short distance from 
his home, in the Chichester burying ground. His wife died about 
twenty years ago, and was buried in Salem, Mass. They had: 


i. Pouty, b. Oct. 22, 1796; m. Benjamin Maxfield, and died in Salem, 
Mass., July 11, 1864, aged 67 years 8 months and 20 days. 
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ii, Samozt, m. Mary Drew, and now living in Wakefield, N. H. 

. iii. rags gh ng d. unm. in es = ston, April 29 

iv. Wattacs, b. ; m. Nancy Langmai . in Newington i 

1868, aged about 66. ~ ; en ; 
1]. vy. Asa, b. Aug. 15, 1804; m. Elizabeth P. Towle; d. April 16, 1866, 
; aged 61 years 8 months and 1 day. 

vi. Maritpa, b. March 29, 1807; m. (1) Newell Maxfield, (2) Pearson 
‘ Clisby ; d. at Loudon, Jan. 29, 1862, aged 54 years and 10 months. 
vii. Apicarn, b. March 30, 1814; m. Ephraim . Foss; d. in Salem, Mass. 
11. Asa® (Abijah? Samuel,* Samuel? William? William’), born in 
Chichester, N. H., Aug. 15, 1804. He was married by the Rev. 
Josiah Carpenter, Aug. 28, 1828, to Elizabeth Perkins Towle (a 
great-granddaughter of Deacon Joshua Lane*). They lived in 
Chichester a few years, then moved to Wentworth (Grafton co.), 
N. H., and lived upon a farm until Jan. 28, 1844, when they 
moved to Hooksett, N. H., and resided there until his death, April 
16, 1866, caused by the rafters of a building falling on him, 
dislocating his hip and inflicting internal injuries. His wife is 

now living in Manchester, N.H. They had: 

i. Saran Exizanern, b. Feb. 20, 1833; m. Daniel H. Maxfield. 

ii. Jonn Weston, b. Aug. 29, 1835; m. Angie F. Bryant. 

iii. Tuomas WaterMaN, b. in Wentworth, N. H., May 20, 1841, lived with 
his parents until January, 1861, at which time he commenced the 
printer’s trade in the office of the Daily and Weekly Mirror, and has 
ever since been connected with that paper as clerk. He m. Amanda 
F. Stone, dau. of Samuel Stone, of Newfield, Me., March 20, 1863. 
He was elected clerk of the common council of Manchester, in 
December, 1871, to fill a vacancy, and reélected to the same office in 
January, 1872, and is now treasurer of the New-Hampshire 
Publishers, Editors and Printers’ Association, to which office he 
has been réelected twice. Children: —1. Inez Gertrude, b. July 
21, 1865. 2. Ethel Lucelia, b. Dec. 16, 1867. 3. Thomas Waterman, 
b. March 29, 1870. 

iv. Mary Ancetia, b. Dec. 1, 1843; m. George W. Flanders. 

v. Marra Lucetia (twin of preceding), b. Dec. 1, 1843; d. Oct. 31, 1846, 
aged 2 years and 11 months. 


& Many families in the sixth and later generations, and fuller details 
concerning families in the fifth generation, whose names only are given in 
this article, may be found in the manuscript deposited by Deacon E. J. 
Lane, of Dover, N. H., in the library of the New-England Historic, 
Genealogical Society. 





Prestwicn’s Respusiica.—We have lately seen a ou of this rare and valuable 
book. The following is the full title and dedication —{ DITOR. ] : 

** Prestwich’s Respublica | Or a Display of the ao, Ceremonies & Ensigns of 
the Common- Wealth, | Under the Protectorship of Oliver Cromwell, | together with 

| The Names, Armorial Bearings, Flags & Pennons, | of the Different Commanders 
of the | English, Scotch, Irish Americans & French. | [Coat of Arms, with motto 
above ona ribbon, ‘In te Domine speravi’’ and underneath the name, also on a 
ribbon, ‘* Prestwich’’] | and | An Alphabetical Roll of the Names &Armonial Bear- 
ings of Upwards of Three Hundred Families of the Present | Nobility & Gentry of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, &¢. &c.| London, Printed by and for J. Nichols, 
MDCCLXXXVII.” 

[Dedicated} ‘‘To| The Right Honorable | Thomas Townshend Lord Sydney | 
Baron Sydney | of Chislehurst in the County of Kent, | one of His Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, | First Commissioner of the Rast India Board | and one of 
His Majesty’s most Honorable privy council | &¢ &c &c.” 

** Bath, April 5, 1787. [Signed] J. Prestwicu, Baronet.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE N. E. HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[Delivered at the Annual Meeting, January 1, 1873.] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Your courtesy and confidence have again imposed on me the duty 
of addressing you in regard to the present condition and the prospec- 
tive work of our association. By the reports which have just been sub- 
mitted, it will be perceived that the same spirit of activity and enterprise 
which has signalized the progress of recent years, still pervades the opera- 
tions of the society; that the several departments have been judiciously 
cared for by their respective officers ; and that by a judicious management 
of our pecuniary affairs our disbursements have been restricted to our income. 

The society is now successfully carrying out the designs of its founders, 
and realizing some of the results for which they labored so zealously in the 
beginning. It is receiving the favor and patronage of the public, and in 
return it is codperating With individuals and institutions at home and 
abroad in the acquisition of whatever may contribute to the completeness 
of New-England history or the genealogy of her sons. It has furnished 
gratifying evidence of its continued prosperity, and strengthened our hopes 
of its growing usefulness, but it has not accomplished all we desire. 

In the address of 1871, the special wants of the society were alluded to, 
and the great importance of supplying them as early as possible. Some of 
these have already been met, but others remain, and should be subjects for 
continued, persistent effort. 

In the address of last year, I stated that although our first great want, 
that of a house, a most important achievement, had been supplied, our 
next greatest necessity was the acquisition of a permanent curator, under 
the title of librarian, whose labors might be devoted to the special super- 
intendence of the institution, and that a person of culture and capacity for 
the discharge of these duties could not be obtained without a suitable com- 
pensation. Fortunately for the society the present incumbent of this office 
possesses these qualifications, but the means of paying his salary were to 
be acquired. A committee was therefore appointed for the purpose of rais- 
ing by subscription a permanent fund, and I am permitted to state that this 
call upon our members has been responded to with the same readiness and 
liberality which characterized the noble subscriptions for the purchase of 
the Society’s House. The sum of more than twelve thousand dollars has 
been promised by our friends, but as many of these had subscribed so 
recently for the purchase of the House, and as most of them have been suf- 
ferers by the great fire, it has not been deemed expedient, to collect the 
money at this time. That this sum, with further additions, will ultimately be 
realized, and that we shall during the present year secure a permanent fund 
for the payment of the librarian’s salary, I have no reason to doubt. 

In the address of 1872 I referred also to the absolute necessity of arranging, 
classifying and cataloguing our books, pamphlets and manuscripts, so as to 
make them accessible for study in all the branches of history and biography. 
These are increasing more rapidly than ever before, and are properly re- 
ceiving the special supervision of the librarian. During the last year our 
books have increased twelve per cent., and our pamphlets twenty per cent., 
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making of the former more than ten thousand volumes, and of the latter 
thirty-four thousand in number. This large collection of pamphlets is 
invaluable, and their arrangement and classification are highly desira- 
ble in every point of view. They would, if that were accomplished, be in a 
better condition for cataloguing, and for binding, if that should be deemed 
expedient. A catalogue would reveal the wealth of our collections and ren- 
der them useful. Another great fire might in a single hour sweep 
away our splendid collection of pamphlets, and without a catalogue 
we should have a very imperfect knowledge of what we possessed, and 
what we had lost. It is rare that any historical society has fully dis- 
charged its duty to itself or the country by the performance of this work. 
Let us be foremost in showing that we appreciate the value of our hidden 
treasures, and let no reasonable effort be omitted to secure their useful- 
ness. In regard to our pamphlets.I expressed the thought, that however 
valuable our books might be, these were, in many respects, equally so for 
historical research, and that unless they were made accessible for study, 
they might as well have remained in their original depositories as in our 
care. I regard the arrangement of its material as an imperative and indis- 
pensable duty of all historical societies, and I am happy to learn from our 
industrious librarian, that he has made such progress in this line of labor 
as to give encouragement, that in a reasonable time he will have prepared a 
list of every book, pamphlet or other document in the archives of the 
society, thus giving to the student a key to the treasures we possess. 

It is proper that I should call your attention to the enlargement of the 
library from other sources than gifts. I need not inform the mem- 
bers of the society, that there has been from its beginning an exceedingly 
uniform and constant growth in all the departments, in bound volumes, in 
pamphlets, and in manuscripts. And when we take into consideration the 
large acccessions of the last year, I think we can safely count upon a similar 
growth in the future. Our members will not fail to place upon our shelves, 
the family and local histories, as they appear from time to time, and a con- 
siderable number of other volumes, which are valuable in the elucidation 
of New-England history. Our deepest gratitude is due to our associates, 
and to other gentlemen, for these annual gifts, and their names are, and, 
I trust, will continue to be, honorably mentioned in our proceedings as 
benefactors of the institution. But I think it will be plainly obvious, that 
this method of enlargement will never build up a complete or exhaustive 
library in all, or even in any, of the departments of New-England history. 
To accomplish this, the works illustrative of our history which have been 
published, either in this country or on the other side of the Atlantic, must 
all be brought together, so that the student may avail himself of all the light 
that has been incorporated into printed books, on any subject whatever, 
which it may be his duty or pleasure to investigate. 

A defect, I am told by writers of history, exists in most of the large and 
important libraries in this country. They contain many valuable, and even 
rare works. But there is not that completeness on the subject of American 
history which. is desirable, for they have not been collected with the distinct 
purpose of making this department exhaustive. This state of things has 
rendered it necessary for scholars, either to abandon their purpose of 
writing, or else they have been compelled to expend large sums of money 
in collecting a library of theirown. Thisought not tobe. In this metropo- 
lis, and in the care of this historical society of New-England, there should 
be a library as nearly complete in American history as it is possible 
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to make it. And it should be open and free to all students and investi- 

tors. That this achievement will be the great and distinguishing feature 
in the future career of this society, I have no doubt. It is impossible that 
it should be otherwise. It is a want that cannot fail to be recognized, and 
its recognition is an important step towards its accomplishment. 

It will not be difficult to see, from what I have already said, that a new 
departure will be necessary in order to accomplish this most desirable 
object. While the gifts of books and pamphlets will, I trust, increase year 
by year, there should be an endowment yielding an annuity of not less than 
a thousand dollars, to be applied in adding to, and perfecting, all the 
departments of the library. A much larger sum than this could be 
expended at once with great advantage. But a sum not less than this will 
always be demanded yearly, to make the library really useful in the largest 
and best sense. It will not require a very large outlay of money to make 
it better than any other in the country. But 1 hope we shall all of us live 
to see our library, not merely the best, but one that shall furnish the 
facilities for the widest and profoundest researches and investigation in 
American history; one to which scholars will be attracted from all parts of 
the country, and where they will be able to remove all doubts, which can be 
solved by the records of written history. 

One of the prominent features of our institution is its genealogical 
department. Its object is to furnish the means of tracing out, gathering up, 
and transmitting to posterity the genealogy and history of our members, so 
that, not only they may know who were their ancestors, but their offspring 
through coming generations may learn from whence they were descended. The 
English Heralds’ College dates back more than eight centuries, and is still 
the great genealogical depository of our mother country, where the history 

of families may be found running back to very remote periods. 

‘The personal history of our members is essential for this purpose. The 
knowledge by our members, that the preparation of suitable memorial 
sketches must depend upon their willingness to furnish the materials, should 
stimulate all to aid in this work, and to do all in their power to enable 
the society to record in its annals, just, true and faithful accounts of their 
lives and characters, for the benefit of posterity. 

The genealogy of a family is comparatively barren unless enriched by 
the intermingling of biographical sketches which may stand as land- 
marks in the history of a race. Mere names and dates do not, in any pro- 
per sense, make history or biography, and the living generation must do its 
duty to itself, that posterity may have those authentic memorials which 
no other source can supply. This department is becoming more and more 
interesting and valuable, the importance of which was brought to the notice 
of the society, in the report of our corresponding secretary, last year. 

Genealogy, says one, has supplied many a hiatus in the page of history, 
and unveiled many a secret spring which has influenced the revolutions of 
human affairs. “ Not to know what took place before one was born,” says 
Cicero, “is to remain forever a child,” caring nothing for the memories of 
the past, and hoping nothing for the destiny of the future. Genealogy is 
the record of a pure and Heaven-appointed relation for the improvement 
and perpetuation of our race; a relation which constitutes the basis of all do- 
mestic happiness. 

The study of family-history, says our associate, the Rev. Mr. Slafter, “tends 
to elevate and ennoble the nature of man, and lift it up to a truer and 
loftier type.” Yes, there is a virtue in moral character and christian 
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principle, both as it regards this life, and that which is to come, which 
exerts a positive influence throughout the generationsof man. We 
cannot trace it down through the centuries that are to come. We know 
not who are to occupy our places when we shall have passed from 
earth ; but this we do know, that, “as face answers to face in water,” so the 
virtues of a righteous and honorable ancestry are transmitted through 
the generations of their descendants : 


** And are to us, as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured face.” 


Thus the cause we seek to promote is intimately connected with the welfare 
of our race. I know not of a more cheerless reflection to a social 
being, than the thought of having no interest in the history of his ancestry ; 
no affectionate regard for those who are to follow him; no record of where 
or what he has been in life, floating like a bubble on the stream of time 
into the ocean of eternity : 


‘* Like ships dismantled that were hailed, 
But sent no answer back again.”’ 


In this connection I would state that the New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register has been published regularly during the year. 
The gratuitous services of its able and critical editor, and of its contributors, 
and the efforts of members not only to aid but to induce others to assist in 
extending the number of subscribers, should be gratefully appreciated, and 
their labors should be continued. The twenty-six volumes, which have 
been published, are a library in themselves, and they become more and 
more valuable from year to year. No other publication, that we know 
of, contains such an amount of material for genealogy, biography and his- 
tory, and the value of such a depository, so rare, and even unique, is more 
and more appreciated in all historical studies. Every member of the society 
should be a student of history in every good sense. Let us all feel it a 
duty to be subscribers to the Register, and thus help to add another stone 
to the historical monument, which we are striving to erect, for the benefit of 
those who are to come after us. Although apparently limited to the pro- 
motion of a few objects, our Society affords opportunities to all its mem- 
bers to render essential aid in placing memorials on imperishable record, 
that shall redound to the honor of their family, the glory of New-England 
and the benefit of our race. 

Permit me again to call your attention to the importance of socuring of 
soon as practicable the means for obtaining papers to be read at our monthly 
meetings, by our distinguished members and friends, who reside at 
a distance, as well as from those who reside in this city. True, we have been 
favored from month to month with valuable papers from gentlemen resi- 
dent here, but we also desire to procure papers from eminent historical 
scholars of other states, and who should not be expected to incur the expense 
of both time and travel. 


It has been my custom on former occasions, to confine my remarks to 
the business operations of the society, and by a review of our progress 
and prosperity, encourage you to renewed exertions for the future. But I 
cannot pass in silence some events which have transpired during the past. 
rors events which should have a record in our archives, and which will ever: 

memorable in the history of this city, and our country. 

Vou, XXVII. 17 
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I allude, first, to that wide spread epizootic malady which threatened the 
annihilation of the noblest of our domestic animals; which for a time pro- 
duced consternation and dismay in the marts of business ; which substituted 
the labor of men for that of beasts, and which imparted to our deserted 
streets a gloom never to be forgotten ; when men, who would not bear the 
yoke of kings, bent their necks in harnessed team, and with the patient ox 
drew our merchandise through the streets, like funeral processions, emblema- 
tic of a departing trade and civilization. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the prostration of the horse and the delay occasioned by his withdrawal 
from service, is regarded by many as one of the primary causes of the extent 
of our late great conflagration, to which I shall soon allude. This disease of 
the horse first appeared in Toronto, Canada, about the middle of October, 
and immediately spread, within forty-eight hours, easterly to Montreal, west- 
erly to Detroit, southerly to Buffalo and Rochester, and in about three days 
after it reached the latter city, it struck the cities of New-York and Boston, 
from thence running through the country, and it has not yet entirely 
disappeared from our borders. 

When we reflect upon the beauty, docility, strength and speed of the 
horse ; when we consider his adaptation to our wants, wants that cannot be 
supplied by any other animal; how he has been admired in past ages as 


‘“ Noblest of all the train that wait on man ;” 


how much we have been ‘indebted to this animal, “ whose legs are 
wheels, whose sinews are iron, and whose speed outstrippeth the wind,” and 
how much he has contributed to the wealth and comfort of our race, we may 
say, in the words of Edward Everett :—* Strike out from our civilization 
what the horse has contributed, and we shall find a surprising large blank.” 
Said the late Abbott Lawrence: “We talk in these modern times of what 
the steam-engine and the electric telegraph have done for civilization, but 
the horse has been a greater civilizer than either the steam-engine or the elec- 
tric telegraph. We owe more to the horse for civilization than to all other 
animals that are within the dominion of man.” 

We need not refer to the attachment of Bishop ‘Heber to his favorite 
“ Arab,” to illustrate the traits of this useful animal, traits which often 
emulate and sometimes surpass the things which give rank and title to 
beings of a higher order. His kindness, his strength, his intelligence and 
valor have been celebrated in history and in holy writ. How grand the 
description given of him on the tented field: “ His neck is clothed with 
thunder, the glory of his nostrils is terrible. He goeth to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear. He is not affrighted, neither turneth he back 
from fear of the sword.” 


I cannot omit, in the proceedings of this day, a reference to what will ever 
be designated as the Great Boston Fire or 1872. Accustomed as we 
have been to the belief, that it would be impossible for the city of Boston 
to be the scene of a great conflagration, we find it difficult to comprehend the 
gigantic proportions and ulterior influence of this sad disaster. On the 
night of the 9th and morning of the 10th of last November, this awfully 
calamitous fire struck the very heart of our beloved city, the magnitude of 
which has only one, if any, parallel in the history of this nation. No other 
city in our own, or indeed in any other country, possessed such commercial 
structures of architectural beauty and solidity, none of such massive 
granite; and yet this stone seemed as kindlings for the flame, and crum- 
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bled like powder before the devouring fire. And who that witnessed 
that tempest of flame, that lurid glare and columned smoke, which veiled 
the sun from our eyes at his rising on that Sunday morning, can ever forget 
the wild horror of the scene! Where only twelve hours before stood our 
elegant stores, the temples of commerce, in the richest and fairest part of 
our city, now there were only to be seen shapeless ruins, sixty-five 
acres in extent, involving a loss of seventy to one hundred millions of 
dollars, and presenting a scene as though the battlements of heaven had 
opened and our devoted city had been bombarded with fire and shell, leveling 
the finest conceptions of architectural skill, strength, and beauty to a wreck 
of shapeless granite, smouldering ruin and streetless confusion." We would 
not omit to mention the self-sacrificing labors, and the contributions made 
by our benevolent men and women in behalf of the sufferers by this fire. 
Especially would we record the noble manner with which the merchants and 
other large losers met the terrible disaster, and the true New-England energy 
and enterprise by which most of them are seeking to rebuild their stores, 
resume their business, and recover their losses. 

But let no one believe that this strange calamity was permitted of God 
as a punishment for our sins. No, no. This was a providence of our 
heavenly Father working according to established laws, or, I should rather 


. say, the operation of one of the infallible laws of His government, teaching 


us to build wiser and better in the future, proclaiming to us, as the flames 
leaped from roof to roof, with tongue of fire, Not so high! No more wooden 
Mansards beyond the reach of water! No more conflagration-boxes on 
their tops!’ This is the lesson which this fire teaches, and if we profit 
not by this terrible visitation in the better preparation for such an emer- 
gency in the future, we may pray in vain for the Lord to keep the city. 
And we may well bear in mind, that when the Lord maketh his ministers 
aflame of fire, he will not set bounds that they may not pass, until the 
carelessness of man is brought into obedience to His laws. But while we 
thus speak, let no city say that it is safe from a similar calamity. There 
is nothing safe on earth; nothing sure but death ; nothing true but Heaven! 

But while we deplore the loss of many lives, the blotting out of so 
much wealth and elegance, and the misfortunes of so many who were yester- 
day in ease or affluence, the sorrow and suffering of those whose investments 
vanished in the flames, let us be thankful that so much is saved. Let us be 
grateful that our beloved city was not, like our sister city, Chicago, almost 
wholly destroyed; that while some valuable private collections of books and 
art-treasures were lost by the fire, all our public libraries, museums and 
galleries of art, our schoolhouses, all of our churches with the exception of 
the venerable Trinity and St. Stephen’s Chapel, most of our banks and 
hotels, and all our shipping, were exempted from this direful calamity. 

We would not forget the generous sympathy and aid which has been ten- 
dered to our city. A little more than a year since we sympathized with 
Chicago in the greatest fire that had ever occurred on this continent. Now 
Chicago, and other cities at home and abroad, extend the hand of sympathy 
to Boston, and thus these afflictions serve to bind not only our cities together 


1 The whole number of buildings destroyed, exclusive of those slightly damaged, was 
776, of which 709 were of brick and stone, and 67 of wood. The assessors’ valuation 
of these buildings amounts to $13,591,800, and it is estimated that to replace them 
would cost at least $18,000,000. The value of personal property destroyed was about 
$60,000,000. The number of estates within the district covered by the fire was about 550. 
Fourteen persons are known to have lost their lives, seven of whom were firemen.—Mayor 
Pierce’s Inaugural Address. 
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in affectionate ties, but tend to unite the citizens of the whole world in one 
great family of life and love. These are the truthful words of Henry Ward 
Beecher: “God could not have laid the hand of fire on any other city that 
would have touched the vital cord of sympathy so widely as this. It is not 
a local calamity, it is national. It touches the heart of every man that 
rejoices in refinement, that loves what is noble in American history.” 


On this New Years’ Day, permit me to offer to you, gentlemen of the 
society, my cordial salutations, with my sincere desire for the personal hap- 
piness of all our members throughout the states. When we consider that 
this is a New-England association, that its home is in the great metropolis 
of her territory, and that on its roll of members is inscribed the names of 
several hundreds of her sons, let these considerations animate us with renewed 
zeal for its continued usefulness ; so that future generations shall record with 
gratitude the names of those who now labor for the preservation of our 
history, as we do the memories of those who laid the foundations of our 
institution. In our progress we may meet with delays and disappointments, 
but let not these discourage us. 


** Let us, still, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’ 


But while we acknowledge with sincere gratitude the liberality which has 
contributed so largely to our funds, the untiring and gratuitous labors of 
our associates so generously rendered in our behalf, the interest, sympathy, 
and other proofs which cheer and encourage us in our noble work, let 
us remember that the prosperity and usefulness of our association must 
depend mainly upon the enterprise, energy and perseverance of its work- 
ing members. And what more dutiful or grateful service can we render to 
our kindred or country, than to hand down to posterity a record of the 
times, precepts and deeds of a virtuous and patriotic ancestry! What more 
philanthropic duty than to transmit to future generations the history of our 
own New-England, from which have emanated, more than from any other 
source, the principles which have made our beloved nation what it is! In 
the language of another: “Her history is written in the best things that 
have befallen this land.” 

And what son of New-England does not feel the obligation that rests 
upon him! Said Daniel Webster, at Plymouth Rock, “ Next to a sense of 
religious duty and moral character, I hardly know what should bear with 
more obligation on a liberal and enlightened mind, than a consciousness of 
alliance with excellence which has departed, and a consciousness that it 
may be actively operating on the happiness of those that are to come after 
us. It is neither false or vain to consider ourselves as interested, and 
connected with our whole race, through all time, allied to our ancestors, 
allied to our posterity ; ourselves being but links in the great chain of being, 
which begins with the origin of our race, runs onward through its successive 
generations, binding together the past, the present, and the future, and 
terminating at last with the consummation of all things earthly, at the 
throne of God.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Movutp Famrty.—I have taken the following abstract from the records of New- 
London, Conn., vol. iv. p. 1:— 
‘*To all christian people to whom these presents shall come, Greeting, Know 
ee that I Hugh Mould of New-London, in the Colony of Connecticut shipwright, 
ing now in possession of the hull of the good sloop called the Charles of New 
London, built by me for the proper account of Charles Hill & Christopher Christo- 
hers ’’ &c. &c. ‘‘ In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal in 
ew London this 24 day of Jany in the three & twentieth year of the reigne of our 
sovreigne Lord Charles the 24 of England, Scotland, France & Ireland, King ; 
Anno Domini 1671-2.” Signed] ‘** Hucu Movup.” 
Examining farther my memoranda from the New-London records I find the follow- 
ing relative to the Mould Family : 
Vol. iv. p. 39.—Hugh Mould of Barnstable was married to Martha dau. of John 
Coit June 11% 1662 
Susanna, dau. of Hugh & Martha Mould, was born Apl. 24 1663 
ae “ “ ity “ee “ec “ce “ce “é July 26th 1665 
p. 40 
Hngh, wn PE EOS «6 Oct. (middle) 1667 
1 


(p. 41) 
Christian, dau‘ * “© «& “ 6 = =~ May 8th 1670 
Martha, “ “ «“ “ “ce “ “ oe Dec 95th 1674 
Jane, ce Ti ii} ce ce cc “ce (Ty Feb 7th 1676-7 


Heber “ “ “ce “e “ce ‘cc “ce “ce Au g Q7th 1681 
p. 55.) Clement Miner & Martha Mould, m4 Aug. ri 1698 


On Records of Middletown, Conn., I find : 
Danie! White and Susanna Mould, of New London, ma March 1683 
Capt. W™ Savage and Christian Mould ** ‘ = ‘© May 6% 1696 


I find no trace of male descendants of this name; but from the female branches, 
they may be numbered by thousands. 

As this — Mould was, through his four daughters, the ancestor of many of our 
Connecticut families (my own, among the rest), any earlier information relative to 
him, will much interest many readers of the RxcisTEr. 

Chicago, Feb. 1873. Epwin Husparp. 





Nortuenp AND Wicctesworta.—John Northend and Edward Northend were 
witnesses to the will of William Wiglesworth of Shipden, parish of Halifax, York- 
shire, England, which will is dated 16 October, 1590. Can the early settler of 
Rowley, Ezekiel Northend, be traced to either of the above persons or to that locality ? 

Does not this connection of the names of Wiglesworth and Northend, and the 
subsequent appearance of one of the latter name in the company of the Rev. Ezekiel 
Bogers at Rowley, lend a shade of ve to the theory broached by Mr. Dean 
in his Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth (page 18), that Wigglesworth ma 
have come over with Rogers? The above testator, William Wiglesworth, ca 
Edward Northend his besther-bodun. Joun M. Brappoury. 

Ipswich, Mass. 


Heatey-Wincats.—[RecisteEr, ante, p. 61, note.]|—The special and formal invita- 
tion to the Rev. Paine Wingate, there printed, was only part of a violent quarrel 
about the situation or location of the meeting-house at Hampton Falls. ingate 
and Col. (afterward Pres.) Meshech Weare lived at what was then, and is now 
known as Brimstone Hill, where the old meeting-house was, and they headed a 
strong party in favor of retaining it there. The people at the upper part of the 
town, after some difficulty, secured the erection of a new meeting-house nearer the 
centre of the town, and | think Wingate pointedly refused to preach there. Hence 
the formal invitation, and finally Wingate’s leaving in little more than a year. 

Nathaniel Haley should be Healey. Capt. Nathaniel Healey was an active and 

Vou. XXVII. 17* 
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influential man in town, and although then advanced in years (he was born in 1687), 
was earnest in the project for the new meeting-house — Weare, who wasa cousin 
of his second wife, and the minister. Stephen Haley (Haley should be Healey) was his 
son. Hiselder son, who had married a sister of Pres. Weare, resided in Kensington, 
and took no part in the contest. Both meeting-houses are now gone. My cousin, 
Welles Weare Healey, .. Tesides on the spot where the new meeting-house, 
which big goes guatapets ther was interested in building, stood. 
After te went away, the new and not the old meeting-house was used. 
Exeter, N. H., Jan. 1873. Joun J. Bg. 





Enottsn Scuoots.—In Lyson’s Magna Britannia, London, 1810, vol. ii. pp. 
743-4, appears the following record, under the head of Cheshire: 

‘“* The township of Pott-Shrigley lies about four miles and a half, N. N. E., from 
Macclesfield. * * * In this township is a school founded in 1684 by John 
Barlow and endowed with a rent-charge of £6 for the master and 20s. to buy books. 
Mr. William Lunt, in 1688, gave a rent-charge of £2 per annum to this school. 
Beristall or Beristow Hall in Shrigley was for many years the seat of a younger 
branch of the Shrigley family, which was not extinct in 1662, when the hall was 
sold to Alderman Lunt, of Macclesfield, etc.”’ 


—— The townships, of ‘which one is a chapelry, comprised in the parish of 
m, are— 

Lunt, Ince-Blundell, Little Crosby, Great Crosby (C.), Litherland, Orrell and 
Ford, Netherton, Ainslee, Thornton and Septon, Lunt is a small township, which 
anciently gave name to a family of whom was Richard de Lund, who had by gift of 
Nicholas Blundell all his right in the lands of Great Crosby, which Richard, the 
clerk, had of the gift of Agnes, his mother, in 4th Edw. III. (1331). ‘‘ Tradition, 
unsupported by evidence, states that the heiress of Lunt married a Molineux, to 
account for the possession of the township by the earl of Sefton, whose ancestors 
have from time immemorial been superior lords of the parish. Lunt House, one 
of the twelve dwellings which com the village or hamlet, is the residence of 
Mrs. Margaret Bootle.’’—Barnes’s Laneashire, vol. iv. p. 213 (1836). 


BusHneLtt—GriswoLp—BvuLKELEY—Ropsins.—The Rey. F. W. Chapman, of 
Rocky Hill, Conn., has been eng: for some time in collecting materials for 
gueeiogee of the above named fami ies, and the volumes will be given to the press, 
separately, as soon as completed. All members of these families, or others ae 
information of a genealogical or oe > apes nature, are requested to forward th 
same and their subscriptions to his address, as above. 








Harris.—Who was J. Harris, of Ipswich, that married Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s 
half sister, Annie Franklin ? — G. J. 8. 


Orricers or THE U. S. Fricatz Essex, May 14, 1801.—I send you enclosed an 
— return of the officers who were attached to the U. S. Frigate Essex, in New- 
York, on the 14th of May, 1801, after her return from her first cruise, and when 
being —— for another. 1 have appended some notes to each name, showin 
their further naval history, which I have derived from Mechlin & Winder’s Gener 
— of the Navy and Marine Corps from 1798 to 1847. [See next ps ee 

ieut. Tew was a midshipman on board the Essex on her first cruise. Richa: 
Butler shipped on board of her as a master’s mate at Cape Town, March 25, 1800. 
He was a son of Gen. Butler of the Revolutionary —_. Midshipmen ‘‘ Scallon,” 
** Shattuck,’’ ‘* Rowe ” and ‘* Randall ” were also midshipmen on board the Essex 
on her first cruise. Midshipmen Henry and Merrill were ordered from the ‘‘ Con- 
necticut.’’? Other officers joined the ship in Norfolk, where ‘‘ Bainbridge ’’ relieved 
“ Preble’? of the command. It is said that Bernard Henry and the late Commodore 
Jas. Biddle were both in love with the same young mf and that, unable to give 
the preference to either, she informed them that she would marry the one who would 
ive evidence of his superior attachment to her by resigning from the service. 
enry resigned, and won his fair prize; while Biddle remained, wedded tw the 
gervice, and gained undying honor in the war of 1812-14 which immediately ensued. 
Henry and Biddle remained good friends through life, and Henry’s children were 
remembered by Biddle in his will when he died. Henry was Commodore Biddle’s 
9rd while the latter was governor of the naval asylum in Philadelphia in 

1840-44. G. H. P. 
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Return No. One or CommissioneD AND Warrant Orricers, oN Boarp tHe Unitep Sratrs Sup Essex, 
COMMANDED BY EDWARD PREBLE, EsqQ., IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES : MADE 
at New-York, THis FourreentH pay or May, 1801. 





























No. Names. Rank. Entered the Service. Notes and Remarks. 
1 | Edward Preble Captain 9th Feb. 1798, as Lt.| Promoted Capt. May 15, 1799 ; died in service Aug. 25, 1807. 
. 3] George W. Tew Liat lst Jan. 1800 “A Midshipman Feb. 31, 1700; Lieut. April 1, 1800; last appearance 
* 5) bd 
3 | Joseph Tarbell Lieut. 25 August, 1800 “ A Mid’n Dec. 5, 1798; Lieut. Aug. 1800; Master Commandant April 25, 
‘ 1808; Capt. July 24, 1813 ; died Nov. 24, 1815.” 
4 | James Wells Surgeon 24 April, 1799 ‘ Last appearance Jan. 11, 1806, dead.” 
7 § | Richard Butler Master 28 April, 1801 Resigned June 4, 1808 ; re-appointed June 24, 1803; dism’d Feb. 15, 1808, 
6 | Timothy Winn Purser 29 June, 1799 Com. Purser May 17, 1815; died Feb. 18, 1836. 
7 | Nathan Tisdale | Surgeon’s Mate 10 March, 1799 “ Struck off, April 16, 1804.” 
8 | Thomas Marshall 0. do. 13 Dec. 1800 “ Died Nov. 17, 1808,” 
9 | Joseph Martin Boatswain 2 Dec. 1799 “* Last appearance.” 
10 | Samuel Masury Gunner 2 Dec. 1799 ** Dismissed Jan. 21, 1801.” 
11 | Oliver Rumsey Carpenter “ Not known” ‘* Last appearance.” 
§ 12 | Samuel S. Green Sail Maker _- — Re-appointed “ 1802’; “* Last appearance Dec. 19, 1803.” 
18 | William Scallon 2d Midshipman 2 Dec. 1799 Resigned March 7, 1805. 
a 14 | John Shattuck 2d do. 2 Dec, 1799 oo Lieut. March 20, 1807; last appearance May 27, 1809; fur- 
oughed. 
15 | John Rowe 2d do. 2 Dec. 1799 Promoted Lieut. March-21, 1807 ; resigned August 27, 1808. 
16 | George [S.j Hackley | 1st Division Midship 3 Jan. 1801 Died July 8, 1805. 
17 | Alexander C. Harrison) 2d guns do. 29 June, 1799 ” hig Sailing Master, June 7, 1803; Lieut. Feb. 3, 1807; died Feb. 
b> i 
18 | Thos. Swartout, [Jr.] | 2d Division do. 28 May, 1800 “ Last ap nce April 29, 1801; killedin a duel.” (It willbe seen this 
return is half a month wo 
19 | George Merrill 2a do. do. 5 Feb. 1800 Promoted Lieut. April 20, 1803; died August 18, 1822. 
20 | Barnard Henry 2d do. do. 12 Nov. 1800 Promoted Lieut. Feb. 28, 1807; resigned May 19, 1812; re-commissioned 
a Captain to command Delaware flotilla Dec. 24, 1814; last appearance 
and probably discharged. 
r= £21! Benjamin Smith 3d Gun Deck 3d Division| 9 Oct. 1792 Promoted Lieut. April 14, 1802 ; died Oct. 14, 1807. 
3 22 | Simon Smith Cross Braces Mid. | 28 April, 1801 Died June 4, 1806. 
= 23 | Daniel Wurtz 2d Division Rigg’g do. | 22 Dec. 1798 Resigned Jan. 28, 1802. 
Ss 24 | [Thomas] Randall 3 Division 23 Sept. 1799 Discharged June 22, 1801, under peace estab. act. 
Renee ere 
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Haypen—Wrtcoxson.—In Hayden Genealogy (Stiles’s Windsor, N. E. Histori- 
CAL AND GENEALOGICAL Rearsrer, Vol. xiv. 304, and Savage’s Dic.), William 
Hayden, emigrant of 1630, m. second, Margaret, wid. of William Wilcockson, 
who emigrated in ‘‘ ye ship Planter 2° Aprilis 1635, fr. St Albans, Hertfordshire, 
Eng.”’ This William Wilcockson settled in Stratford, and is the William men- 
tioned on 62, N. E. His. anp Gen. Rea., 1873. Lieut. Daniel Hayden, son of 
William, m. Hannah, dau. of William and Mary Wilcoxson (then spelled Wilcock- 
son), March 17, 1664. Can any of your readers give me any records of this William 
W. and his descendants other than — gives? Is the John W., page 63 of 
RecistEr, 1873, the son John who emigrated with William in 1635, then aged ‘2 
years’’? Is Savage correct in his record of Wilcockson’s family ? 

Haypen—Bissett.—Esther Hayden, of William (sup.), dau. of Lieut. Daniel 
pee Windsor) and Esther amo | Hayden, m. Capt Ebenezer Fitch Bissell, 

istinguished in the Revolutionery War. Can any one add to the record which 
Stiles gives of Bissell and his descendants ? 

Haypen—Enos.—Jerusha Hayden, second dau. of Daniel and Esther H., m. Col. 
Roger Enos (afterward General), U. S. Army, 1774. Can any one add to Stiles’s 
oon of General Enos; or give whereabouts of any descendant of Bissell or of 

08 ?. 

Haypren—Nixon—Rosrinson.—In addition to the above, I want records of the 
family of William Hayden, 1630, Windsor, Conn. ; of the Nixons and Robinsons of 
New-Jersey and Delaware ; and any information that will aid to complete a 
genealogy of the family of said William Hayden. 

Point Pleasant, West Va., 1873. [Rev.] Horace Epwiy Haypen. 


Porter, the Rev. Isarag, was a native of Plymouth, Conn., | ng at Yale 
College in 1767, studied theology with Dr. Smalley, of Berlin, Conn., and was a 
fellow student with Dr. Nathaniel Emmons. Two of his brothers were also minis- 
ters. He was ordained as the first settled minister of the town of Lebanon, N. H., 
on the 6th of July, 1772. The services on this occasion took place in the open air, 
on as erected beneath a large elm tree, standing on the bank of the Connecticut 
river. This tree was standing in 1861, but was removed before 1867, having become 
much decayed. The ordination sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Olcott, of 
Charlestown, N. H. 

In addition to £62 granted by the P rietors towards the settlement of the first 
minister, the town voted to give Mr. P. £38. His annual salary was £50 for two 

ears, and then to increase five pounds annually up to eighty. On this small sum 
e brought up a family of four children, and educated two sons at Dartmouth 
College. Truly, this was the day of small things. In his last days a cloud settled 
upon his mind, disturbing his reason. He died suddenly, at Lebanon, July 2, 1817, 
ae 7. having been the pastor of ‘this church about forty-five years. 
. Potter inarried Elizabeth Barrett, daughter of John Barrett, Esq., of North- 
field, Mass. Their children were : 

Barrett, born in Lebanon, N. H., May 8, 1777, graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1796, and died in Portland, Me., 16th , Sete! i 1865, aged 88.—John, born 7th 
of April, 1787, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1806, and died in Augusta, Me., 
1lth of May, 1865, aged '78.—Elizabeth, married James Howe, and died in Lebanon. 
—Thomas, met with an accident when a child, which subsequently deprived 
him of his sight, and he has been totally blind for many years. 

Mr. Potter published the following sermons: (1) preached before Franklin Lodge, 
Hanover, June 24th, 1802; (2) at the funeral of Joel Marsh, Oct. 14th, 1811; (3) 
at the annual Fast, March 25th, 1813; (4) at the funeral of two young men who 
were drowned in April, 1793. Tuomas WATERMAN. 


Browett.—Of the author of the diary on page 153, we have the following 
genealogical information, from Mr. E. W. Bidwell, of Providence :— 

Adonijah Bidwell, born in Hartford, Conn., 18 Oct. 1716, and d. in Monterey 
Mass., 2 June, 1784; mar. 24 Oct. 1752, Theodosia Cotton, born 13 May, 1721, and 
d. 8 June, 1759; no issue. He mar. second, 16 Oct. 1760, Jemima Devotion, born 
13 May, 1727, and d. 7 Feb. 1771. His first and second wives were first cousins, 
and they were both first cousins of Pres. Stiles, of Yale. The Devotions were a 
Huguenot family. Jemima was born in Sheffield, Mass., and d. in Hartford, west 
division. Theodosia Cotton was a dau. of the Rev. Benjamin, of Hartford, and had 
the reputation of being a poet of merit. 
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Children by second wife: Adonijah, born 6 Aug. 1761, and d. 14 Feb. 1837; 
Barnabas, b. 23 Aug. 1763, and d. 27 July, 1833 ; emima, b. 26 Jan. 1765, and d. 
28 Jan. 1842 ; Theodosia, b. 29 Nov. 1766, and d. 5 April, 1841. 

He mar. third, 28 Oct. 1772, Ruth Kent, born 1730, and d. Dec. 1815, of Suffield, 


The Rev. Adonijah’s pedi is as follows :— 

1. John Bidwell, one of the firstsettlersin Hartford, Ct., 1639, and the ancestor of 
all of the name in the coun bes two very small families, one from Wales and 
the other from Ireland, but o: glish descent). 

2. John Bidwell, of Hartford. 

3. Thomas Bidwell, father of the Rev. Adonijah. He was born in Hartford. 
27 Dec. 1682; d. 1716; mar. 28 March, 1707, Prudence Scott, b. 1683, and d, 
U4 Feb. 1763. Children :— 

A child born 29 May, 1710, d. 29 May, 1710; Thomas, born 16 May, 1711, d. 1746 ; 
Abigail, born 18 Aug. 1713, probably d. young ; Jonathan, born 12 Jan. 1715, proba- 
bly. . young ; Adonijah, born 18 Oct. 1716, d. 2 June, 1784. 

he parents lived in Hartford, and he had astore north of the State House between 
change Corner and the Hartford Bank. He was also an owner of trading vessels, 
and was lost at sea in 1716, while on a voyage to the Barbadoes for rum or sugar. 

The Rev. Adonijah was a posthumousson. He graduated at Yale in 1740 ; in 1741 
he taught school at Hartford and Hartford west division (now West Hartford). In 
1744 he served as chaplain on the Ct. colony sloop, 20 weeks. In 1745 he served in 
the same capacity 39 weeks, and in 1747 he served 18 weeks, making 77 weeks ; for 
which he received £272 as pay and £39 as plunder. During part of 1746 he kept 
school in Wintonbury, Ct., in 1747 in Simsbury, and in 1747-8 in West Hartford. 
He was ordained in 1744 (5 Oct.?) .He preached in Simsbury, Ct., between 1747-50 
and in 1749 he preached 29 Sundays in Kinderhook, N. Y., for which he received 


Sept. 25, 1750, the church in Tyringham, Mass. (now Monterey), was organized 
under him with eight members, and he was installed 3 Oct., 1750. ‘The foundations 
of the old church could, in 1854, be traced on the hill above the “‘ old ——- 
house.”? His house stood about N. E. by E. from the church-yard. The only 
remains of his house, in 1854, was a pile of stones which partly filled up the cellar 
and some remains of the garden, in which were still growing a few currant and 

berry bushes and rose trees. His son Barnabas was treasurer of Berkshire Co., 

ass., attorney-general of Mass., and member of congress from Mass.; and his 

son, the late Marshall Spring Bidwell, was for a long time speaker of the assembly 

in Canada, and afterward, in New-York, was one of the most eminent in his pro- 

fession. He was born 16 Feb. 1799, and died 24 Oct. 1872. He mar. 1 Sept. 1818, 

Clara Wilcox, who was born 1 Sept. 1798, and died 23 April, 1862. He was born 
in Stockbridge, Mass. He removed from Canada to New-York in 1838. 


Lranp, Parrexce.—In the elaborate and carefully prepared genealogy of the Rice 
family (1858), edited by the late Hon. Andrew Henshaw Ward, is to be found, on 
page 7 (family of Matthew Rice), the youngest child, *‘ Patience, born March 5, 
1671.” She is denominated in the will of her father, in 1716, ‘‘ Patience Leland ” ; 
5 Nay the inheritor of a tract of territory in the town of Framingham, called 

ead. 

It may not be amiss to state that investigations show the alliances of said Patience 
extended on page 33, with the names ¢ Holbrook as of her first marri and 
Hopestill Leland as second, are erroneous. Ebenezer Leland was the hus of 
Patience, who became his second wife, and she happens to be overlooked in Judge 
Leland’s tabular pedi . Prof. Morse allows second wife, but renders her name 
Patience Sabin (possi bly she may have been a widow) ; and Dr. Savage adopts 
the same designation, seemingly warranted by finding on the first —< fourth 
volume a Sabin with the same prefix, yet of insufficient age for this alliance. 

1t finally appears evident, it may help some who trace pedi , or search thé 
transfers of the land title, to state that the Middlesex Deeds, vol. xxv. 455, exhibit 
the sale by Thos. Sawin and wife Deborah, Dorothy Ware, and Ebenezer Leland with 
wife Patience oer heirs of Matthew Rice), to Joseph Stone, Jr., of Lexington, of 
-— farm” of 150 acres, &c. &ce.; dated April 2, 1722; recorded 

; w. 

Hountrseton Famrty Memorr.—The second edition of this work is now neatly 

ready for the press. At least four reasons seem to justify this re-issue. First, 
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corrections and additions for which the first edition prepared the way. Second, the 
results of the author’s researches in England, during the past spring and summer. 
Third, the progress of the family since the first edition was issued in 1863. Fourth, 
the promise of many additional engravings for the new edition. _ 
Additional items, including the latest changes in families belonging to the name, 
boy = the author, the Rev. E. B. Huntington, Stamford, Conn., in season 
for insertion. 


Isnam.—Can any reader of the Recisrer inform me what became of Robert Isham, 
a 14, who left London, for Virginia, Aug. 1635, in the ship ‘* Globe,’’ Jeremy 
kman, master? 
Also, who were the ancestors of Joseph Isham, of Colchester, Conn., who had a 
son Joseph about 1734-5? Rapa IsHam. » 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 1873. 








Knarp.—For some years I have been collecting materials for a ealogy of the 
descendants of Wm. Knapp, who settled in Watertown, Mass., about 1630. All 
persons of the name of ine are invited to communicate what they may know in 
regard to their ancestors. Any information, names, dates or places, even though 
within a generation, will be gratefully acknowledged. Arraur M. Knapp. 

52 Montgomery St., Boston. 





Tae Boston Mrnisrers.—The following version of the first poem on the Boston 
Ministers was found among the private papers of the Rev. Samuel Cooke, of whom 
an account will be found in the Cutter Family, pp. 290-5. He was the first minister 
(1739-83) of the Second Precinct in Cambridge, now Arlington, Mass., and was an 
ardent revolutionary patriot. The papers were loaned me by the late Miss Anne 
Bradshaw o 1786, d. 1869), the last surviving grandchild of the Rev. Mr. Cooke ; 


and, after I had used them, they were returned to Miss Bradshaw. It will be 

noticed that this version differs in several particulars from both of those given in the 

Reoisrer, vol. xxv. p. 420. Wits R. Currer. 
Lexington, Mass. 

Here’s puny John from Northampton Little Hopper if you think proper, 

A lukewarm, moderate man, In Libertie’s cause is bold ; 

His colleague stout is without doubt And John Old North of little [worth], 

Rank’d with a Tory clan. Wont sacrifice for gold. 

There’s puffing Pem, who does condemn In Brattle Street we seldom meet 

All libertie’s true sons; With silver-tonguéd Sam, 

And Andrew Sly who oft draws nigh Who gently glides between the tides, 

To Tommy’s skin and bones. And so escapes a jam. 

Old Mather’s race will not disgrace Penuel Puff is hearty enough, 

Their noble pedigree And so is Simeon hee 3 


And Charles Old Brick, both well and sick, And long lane Teague will join the League, 
Will cry for Liberty. That Freedom may be ours. 


Crawrorp’s Expzprtion.—‘‘ An Historical Account of Col. William Crawford's 

dition against Sandusky, in 1782. By C. W. Butterfield.” 

t is proposed to publish a work bearing the above title, in one vol. 8vo., of about 
350 pages, printed on tinted paper, neatly bound in English cloth, gilt top, and 
uncut edges, or entirely uncut, as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
secured. Price, $3.50. Payable on delivery. : 

Crawford’s Campaign was one of the most notable of the distinct military enter- 
prises of the Westam funder War of the Revolution. On account of the paey 
of authoritative published statements relating to it, the author has been compelled, 
from the commencement, to depend, to a considerable extent, upon authorities in 
manuscript. Nor can this be regretted ; as it has caused the pushing of investiga- 
tions, whenever practicable, to fountain sources. ‘Traditions have been relied 
upon, only when better testimony was wanting ; and not even then, without care- 

consideration and the closest scrutiny. : 

The melancholy death of Crawford caused a profound sensation throughout the 
United States. prominent a soldier and citizen had not, during the revolution, 
met such a cruel fate. It took a strong and lasting hold upon the sympathies of 
the people. The writer has attempted faithfully to record the leading incidents of 
his life, and to narrate, with particularity, the circumstances attending its close. 


‘ 
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In the preparation of the work, the author has endeavored to give the real mo- 
tives which actuated the patriotic borderers in their march into the wilderness. 
He has sought, also, by untiring effort, to bring before the public such particulars 
of the ona as seemed worthy of perpetuation. It is believed, therefore, as 
much reliability has been attained as well could be, concerning events occurrin, 
beyond the extreme western frontier of our country during the turbulent period 
its struggle for independence. 

ubseriptions by librarians and others interested should be sent to Robert 
Clark g Co., Cincinnati, O 





Wasnsvurn.—The common ancestor is Jonn, who, by tradition, was the 
of the Massachusetts Company. He settled in Duxbury prior to 1632, and was one 


_ot the first settlers in Bridgewater. He had a son John, who is ancestor to most if 


not all of the name in the United States. From John, through his son Samuel, came 
Israel, late governor of Maine; Cadwallader C., now governor of Wisconsin ; 
Elihu B., minister at Paris; and Charles A., late minister at Paraguay ,—all 
brothers, and sixth in descent from John. 

From John, through his son Joseph, came Emory, late governor of Massachusetts, 
fifth in descent from John; William B., now governor of Massachusetts, sixth in 
descent from John; and Peter T. (ante, xxv. 391), late governor of Vermont, sixth 
in descent from John. E. 





NECROLOGY OF N. E. HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Prepared by the Rev. Dorus Ciarkz, D.D., Historiographer. 


Eaton.—The Hon. Lilley Eaton was born in that part of Reading, Ms., lately in- 
corporated as a town by the name of Wakefield, Jan. 13, 1802, and died there Jan. 16, 
1872, at the age of seventy years. He descended, on the paternal side, from Jonas 
Eaton, who came from England and settled in Reading. He was one of the earliest 
settlers of that town. He was made freeman in 1653, was afterwards chosen a 
selectman, and died in 1674. Jonas hada son by the name of Jonathan, who was 
born in 1655. Jonathan had a son by the name of Noah, who was born in 1704. 
Noah had a son by the name of Lilley, who was born in 1738. Lilley had a son by 
the name of Lilley, who was born in 1768, and Lilley hadason by the name of 
Lilley, who was the father of Mr. Eaton, the subject of the present notice. 

Mr. Eaton, on the maternal side, descended from Nathaniel Evans, who, accord- 
ing to family tradition, came to this country from Wales, with his father Henry 
Evans, and settled in that part of Malden which is now called Greenwood. 

Mr. Eaton was educated in the public schools in Reading, and was fitted for col- 
lege at Bradford Academy, under that distinguished instructor, Benjamin Green- 
leaf. In consequence of the death of his father, he abandoned the idea of a pro- 
fessional life, and entered upon mercantile pursuits in the town of his nativity. He 
was subsequently elected cashier and treasurer of several corporations in that town. 
From 1827 to 1849, and from 1851 to 1854, he served the town as one of the select- 
men, and from 1829 to 1849 he was town clerk. He also served the town in various 
other municipal capacities. From 1831 to 1835, and from 1845 to 1848, he wasa 
representative in the general court, and in 1838 and 1839 he was a member of the 
senate. He was also a member of the convention which revised the constitution of 
Massachusetts in 1853. 

Mr. Eaton edited the Bi-Centennial Celebration vf the Inc ation of the Old 
Town of Reading, May 29, 1844. He also had nearly completed, at the time of his 
death, a History of Reading, including the towns of Reading, Wakefield, and North 


Reading. 

Mr. Lite Eaton was married to Miss Eliza Nichols, daughter of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Nichols, Nov. 11, 1824. Mrs. Eaton is still living. They had four chil- 
dren, namely : 

He Lilley Eaton, born June 27, 1826; Stillman Augustus Eaton, born Jan. 25, 
1828; Everett Webster Eaton, born July 9, 1835; and Chester W. Eaton,. born Jan. 
13, 1839. 

Mr. Eaton died suddenly of paralysis ; and the announcement of his unexpected 
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demise called forth many expressions of sorrow from his fellow citizens, who had 
known him intimately, and honored him highly for the intrinsic excellences of 
his character, and for his wide usefulness in so many important spheres. 

The Wakefield Banner said :— 

sony men identified with the history of our town, the name of 
Hon. Lilley Eaton appears more conspicuous than that of any other; few persons 
have been honored so highly by his townsmen, and none have been chosen by them 
£0 uently to fill positions of trust and honor. And it may further be added that 
very few are to be found so capable of filling them. 

‘* But he was distinguished most preéminently for his intimate knowledge of 
everything pertaining to our local history, even to the ~~ family histories 
of every one descended from the settlers or former residents of our town. He was 
often more familiar with such histories than the individuals immediately concerned, 
and was considered an authority to which any one might go for information on 
such matters.”’ 

The auditors of the town of Wakefield, who had long been associated with Mr. Eaton 
in official relations, bear the following testimony to his character and worth :— 

** We shall ever remember, with iration, the faithfulness and zeal which he 
manifested in offices of trust and honor, his judicious conduct and advice, his earnest 
advocacy of that which was good, his kin ly and generous aid of benevolent insti- 
tutions and operations, and especially, his remarkable cheerfulness, equanimity and 

nature, which made him so valuable as a citizen and neighbor, and so compan- 
lonable as a friend.” 

Mr. Eaton was elected a resident member of this society, March 3, 1870. 


FarwsL.—The Hon. Stephen Thurston Farwell, of Cambridge, was the son of 
Deacon John Farwell, of Fitchburg, Mass., and was born in that place, June 21, 
1805. His grandfather was Deacon John Farwell, of Groton, Mass. His mother 
was Hannah Thurston, of Concord, Mass. 

His early life was passed in Fitchburg, where he engaged in trade, and became 
captain of the military company in that place. At the age of 26 he removed to 
Cembridge, and was at first occupied in mercantile affairs. In 1834, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Elizabeth Carlton Todd, of Rindge, N. H. 

In 1837, he was made a deacon of the Shepard Congregational Church in Cam- 
bridge, which office he held for the long period of 35 ee till his death. In 1845 he 
was made treasurer of the American Education iety, and continued in this 


office till his death. In 1848 he was made the — agent of the Massachusetts 


Bible Society, auxiliary to the American Bible Society in New-York, and this office 
also he retained up to the time of his death. In 1870, on occasion of the death of 
Benjamin Perkins, Esq., long treasurer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, Mr. Farwell was chosen in his place, and added this to his other offices. 
He had, also, for many years been engaged in the settlement of various estates, and 
at the time of his death had important private trusts in his keeping. For some 
oe he was a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives, and also of 

e senate. 

He was a man greatly beloved and trusted, and never sen those who put 
confidence in him. Modest and retiring in pen my e was able, competent 
and faithful in all the business of his life, an ent citizen, and a most morthy 
Christian gentleman. 

He died at his house in Cambridge, Oct. 20, 1872, leaving a widow and two 
children, a son and a daughter. Two other children died in early life. 

He was admitted a resident member, March 17, 1852. 


Harrop.—Henry Harrod, Esq., F. S. A., who was admitted a nding 
member of this society Oct. 14, 1854, was born in Aylsham, co. Norfolk, England, on 
the 30th September, 1817, and died on the 24th January, 1871, at the age of fifty- 


three years. . 

He a educated in Norwich, Rains, and practised as a solicitor there for 
many years. But his taste was decidedly in another direction than the law. The 
study of antiquities was with him a passion; but to make the statement more speci- 
fic, he was much more of an archeologist than a genealogist, much more of an 
antiquary than a historian; and even in Great Britain, where the science of an- 
tiquities is pushed to a far greater extent than it is here in this new country, there 
have been “y few more thorough and practical antiquaries than the subject of 
this sketch. For proof of this assertion, reference is made to his invaluable and 
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elaborate work, entitled, Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk, 
which was a in an octavo volume in Norwich, in 1857, and to the numerous 
papers published by him in the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeolo- 
ape Society, of which Mr. Harrod was, for twelve years, the honorary secretary. 
n all these publications, there is such a combination of Sny evidence with 
proofs from architectural details, sketched by Mr. Harrod’s own hand, as shows 
most conclusively that his knowledge on these subjects was not that of a smatterer, 
but that it was most profound and minute. Indeed, Mr. Harrod wasabout as much 
at home with the pencil as with the pen. This gave him a great advantage, and his 
plans and drawings, made by himself on the spot, are admirable specimens of what 
archeological illustrations ought to be ; not a mere guess of the fancy, but an exact 
representation of forms. As specimens of the great variety of his re lications, may 
be mentioned a few of his contributions to the ‘‘ Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Society,”’ such as ‘‘ Horse Trappings found at Westall,’’ illustrated by 
drawings ; ‘‘ Entries in Ancient Wills and other Documents,”’ referring to the rin 
and mantle worn in the middle ages as badges of perpetual widowhood ; ‘‘ Castle 
Rising” ; ‘* Records of the Corporation of Great Yarmouth”; ‘‘ The Weybourne 
Pitts”’ ; ‘* Details of a Murrain of the Fourteenth Century, from the Court Rolls of 
@ Norfolk Manor’’; ‘“‘ A History and Description of Wymondham Abbey’’; and 
‘*‘ An Ancient Crypt beneath the chapter-house at Westminster, probably used in 
the time of Edward I. as the Treasury of the Great Wardrobe”’; and at the time of 
his death he was engaged upon a paper on the ‘‘ Tower of London,’’ which he ex- 
soon to lay before the society. 
All through that winter, 1870-1, he suffered from disease of the heart, 
which was probably the cause of his death. He married the eldest daughter of Col. 
Franklin Head 


This society is indebted to Mr. Harrod for one volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
me a Norwich Archeological Society,’ and to his influence doubtless for 
other volumes. 


Humpnrey.—Henry Benjamin Humphrey, Esq., a life member of this society, died 
in Newport, R.I., Feb. 29, 1872, aged 66. He was born in Snowhill st., ton, 


Mass.. Oct. 16, 1809, the first child and son of Benjamin Humphrey, merchant of 
said Boston, and Oriens Turner, his wife. 

His paternal descent was from Jonas' Humphrey, who emigrated from Wendover, 
Bucks, Eng., and settled in Dorchester, Mass., 1634; through Jonas,? who d. Feb. 
11, 1678, a. 79; James,? who d. Aug. 17, 1718, a. 53; James,* who d. May , 1798, 


7 ¥! és — who d. 1834, a. 86; and Benjamin, above, his father, who d. Jan. 
, a. 76. 

His maternal descent was from Humphrey Turner, from the county of Essex, 

Eng., who settled in Scituate in Plymouth colony, 1630 ; through Thomas,? who d. 

Nov. 1688 ; Charles ;? Charles,* who d. Oct. 23, 1782, a. 77; William,® who d. Jan. 

13, 1808, a. 62; and Oriens,® above, his mother, who d. Oct. 8, 1767, a. 81. 

He was educated at the Mayhew Grammar School, corner of Chardon and Hawkins 
streets in Boston, under the charge of Masters Mulliken and Holt; and on the or- 
ganization of the ‘‘ English Classical,”’ afterward changed to the ‘‘ English High 
School,” under the charge of Master George B. Emerson. He was a thember of the 
first class that entered that school. 

On ape 9 school, he commenced his mercantile apprenticeship with Messrs. 
Tappan and Mansfield, importers and dry goods merchants in State street, Boston,, 
and continued with them until the dissolution of their co-partnership, and then con-- 
tinued with Mr. Mansfield until the time of his coming of age. 

After a short vacation, with his father’s assistance, he formed a mercantile co- 
pa nership with the late John H. Pearson, under the style of John H. Pearson & 

-, on Commercial street in Boston, and after a very prosperous business career,, 
was enabled to retire from active business, and gratify his long and ardently cher- 
ished desire of making an extended tour of Europe. He remained abroad four years, 
actively engaged in travelling and sight-seeing, crossing the desert from Alexandria 
and Cairo to Palestine, and extending his travels generally throughout Europe, and 
then returned home surfeited with travelling, without having been subjected to any- 
accident or loss of property, and only a slight detention by sickness while in 
Jerusalem, where, at the hands of the monks of the convent of St. Catherine, he 
experienced the kindest attention, and was as tenderly treated and cared for as he 
could have been in his own home. 

After his return from Europe, he travelled much in this country,,spending much: 

18 
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time in Washington, and finally established himself in Thomaston, Maine, where he 
married Miss Pastora Elizabeth Mason, of that town. 

He was nominated by President Polk and confirmed by the senate, as consul for 
Alexandria, Egypt, but declined the appointment, as the promise made to him that 
the office shou raised to the rank of consul-general (which has since been done) 
was not fulfilled. The office of consul-general, carrying with it a salary of only two 
thousand dollars per annum, was scarcely worthy any one’s acceptance, unless the 
incumbent has a large private fortune, which he is willing to dispense in elegant 
hospitalities, to uphold the honor of his country. 

ith the ample fortune inherited from his father, and with a most decided taste 
for intellectual pursuits, he spent his time in collecting a very valuable private 
library in Thomaston. 

Mr. es ops! inherited from his mother a constitution of great activity and en- 
durance. As evidence of his ability in this t, while a young man he under- 
took a pedestrian trip, in company with two friends of similar temperament, from 
Boston to the White Mountains, and though carrying a 20 lb. knapsack and a shot 

n the whole distance, accomplished the trip in good health and spirits, always 

ping in advance of his comrades. His letters from Jerusalem and Beyrout, giving 
a very full account of his travels in Egypt and Palestine, were published in the 
columns of the Boston Post, and attracted much attention ; in fact, so t was the 
demand for them, that the publishers were constrained to issue extra editions of the 
paper. He very early took great interest in politics. He was for many years an 
active member of the volunteer Fire Department, as well as of the Military Volunteer 
Association. He left no children. 

Mr. Humphrey was admitted a member of this society, February 5, 1864. 


Reap.—James Read, Esq., of Boston, was born in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 19, 
1789, and died in Boston, Dec. 24, 1870, at the age of 81 years. His father was 
Joseph Stacy Read, who was born in Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 21, 1754, and his 
mother was Esther Goodwin, of Plymouth. His parents were married Sept. 5, 1783. 
He was the fourth in descent from James' Read, who came from c. Kent, Eng., and 
settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1705; through James,? b. Oct. 9, 1721, m. Hannah 
Stacy ; and Joseph Stacy® Read, above, his father, who was for many years the post- 
age of eee A portrait of Mr. Read will be found ia the Recisrzr, 
vol. xiv. p. 176. 

James Read married Hannah Palmer, daughter of Capt. Joseph and Jerusha 
Johnson Palmer, Dec. 6, 1815. Their children were four in sane, viz.: Lucy 
Richmond ; Helen Maria, wife of George Gardner, of Boston ; Louisa, wife of Chris- 
topher C. Chadwick, of Boston ; and Sarah Elizabeth. 

r. Read was for many years an active and prominent merchant of Boston, and 
the firms of James Read & Co. ; Read, Chadwick & Co.; and Read, Gardner & Co., 
are familiar to us all. He was a cotemporary of the Lawrences, the Appletons, the 
Paiges,—names which are synonyms of mercantile integrity and success. In 1837, 
a ) wd remarkable for the failure of many of the long-established commercial houses 
of this city and country, as president of the Globe Bank he was a member of the 
committee, representing the different banks, which reported in favor of suspending 
— In 1842, when Mr. Read himself was obliged to stop payment, he 
assured his creditors that, though he could not meet his liabilities at their maturity, 
if his life and health were spared they should never be dishonored, and he not only 
kept his word, but, in the days of his subsequent prosperity, he paid every dollar of 
his indebtedness with the interest thereon. His creditors expressed their high sense 
of his honorable dealing with them by formal resolutions and other tokens of esteem. 
Pursuing this course, which is the only upright course in similar cases, he was 
always respected for his pigh mercantile integrity, and commanded the warm regard 
of the large circle of his acquaintances. For many years Mr. Read took an active 

rt in the various enterprises for promoting the prosperity of the city of Boston. 

e had little taste for office ; and the only official position he ever held in political 
life was membership in the constitutional convention in 1853. 

His advanced age was unusually free from infirmity. His elastic step, his cheer- 
ful greetings, and his broad charity and open-handed benevolence, marked the 
evening of his days. He had experienced his full share of the vicissitudes of a busi- 
ness-life, but the clouds which overshadowed his noon-day prospects were afterward 
dispelled, and the sun of his prosperity continued to shine with undiminished lustre 
to its very setting. 5 

Mr. Read contributed liberally toward the building fund for the purchase and re- 
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construction of this Society’s House, and he was the second of the subscribers to that 
fund who has passed away from these earthly scenes. 

In his last will and testament, after providing for certain relatives and friends, 
he made the following charitable bequests :— 

To the Massachusetts General Hospital, $2000 ($1000 for free beds and $1000 for 
the McLean Asylum). Home for Aged Men, $1000. Howard Benevolent Society, 
Children’s Friend Society, Association for the Relief of Aged Indigent Females, 
Needle-W oman’s Friend Society, Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 
Boston Dispensary, Seaman’s Aid Society, General Theological Library, Widows an 
Fatherless Society, Channing Hospital for Old and Destitute Women, New England 
Female Medical College, Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and St. Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum, $500 each. 

Mr. Read was admitted a resident member of this society, Oct. 23, 1863. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
Tae New-Enoianp Historic, GengaLoaicat Society. 


Tae annual meeting was held in the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, on 
Wednesday, 1 January, 1873, at 3 o’clock in the afterooon. 


The president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, took the chair. 
The librarian, Mr. John Ward Dean, submitted his report as follows :— 


The whole number of bound volumes in the library, as reported 


last year, was ° . 7 - - 9214 
Additions last year, not enumerated, ; . : : 238 
Added during the year 1872, . ° ° ° ° 1046 
Whole number of volumes at the present time, . . , 10498 
The number of pamphlets reported last year, was ‘ . 28115 
Additions last year not enumerated, . ° . ; 224 
Added during the year 1872, ° ° ° ° ‘ 5999 
Whole number of pamphlets at the present time, : ‘ 34338 


The additions to the bound volumes nearly equal the number added during the 
two previous years, and the additions to the pamphlets are more than double those 
during the same period. 

The volumes and pamphlets enumerated as additions to last year’s report were 
— by Benjamin Heber Richardson, Esq., in behalf of the family of the late 

njamin Parker Richardson, Esq., of Boston, and noticed in the librarian’s report 
of 1872. This donation contained 102 bound volumes of newspapers, namely : 
Boston Patriot, 32 volumes; Boston Mercaniile Journal, 29 volumes ; Christian 
Witness, 14 volumes ; Chronicle, 18 volumes ; Protestant Churchman, 9 volumes ; 
Boston Gazetie,3 volumes; Church Record, 2 volumes; Banner of the Church, 
Worcester A2gis, Boston Intelligencer, and Free Press, 1 volume each. This dona- 
tion also included a large number of files of unbound new: pers. 

During the year 1872, there have been 112 volumes of newspapers presented. 
These are included in the list of donations appended. Of these, 49 volumes, from 
1773 to 1830, were from John Wells Parker, of Boston Highlands. They commence 
with the Esser Gazette, which from Jan. 4, 1773, to May 2, 1775, was published in 
Salem, but was then removed to Cambridge, where it was published, at Stoughton 
Hall, as the New-England Chronicle and Essex Gazette, till April 4, 1776. After 
the evacuation of Boston it was removed there, the next number being issued 
April 25, 1776, as the New-England Chronicle, which title was chan t. 19, 
1776, to the Independent Chronicle, under which title it was long published until it 
became merged in the Advertiser. It is still published as the Boston Semi- Weekly 
Advertiser. Imperfect files of these papers from 1768 to 1771, and perfect files for 
41 years, from 1831, unbound, have also been presented by Mr. Parker, making 
over one hundred consecutive years. : 

The Hon. Silas N. Martin presented 2 volumes of the Wilmington Journal, pub- 
lished weekly, in Wilmington, N. C., from January 1, 1862, to the last attack on 
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Fort Fisher in January, 1865. These books are hw | rare and valuable. It is diffi- 
cult to a og complete files of newspapers printed at the South during the late 
war. ‘To the historical student they are most interesting, as portraying truthfully 
the views and sentiments of the people south of the Potomac. 

Lewis Slack, Esq., presented 2 volumes of the Independent Chronicle, from Jan. 2, 
1777, to Dec. 21, 1781. Samuel Batchelder, Esq., presented 32 volumes, namely : 
17 volumes Repertory, 1813 to 1827 ; 7 volumes Chronicle and Patriot, 1832 to 1838; 
3 volumes Christian Register ; 2 volumes Farmer’s Cabinet ; and 6 volumes Nation- 
al Intelligencer, published at Washington, from 1811 to 1816, including the whole 
period of the war of 1812, when the city was taken by the British and the printing 
office burnt. William H. Whitmore, -, presented 8 volumes of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, from Aug. 1858, to July, 1863. Hamilton Willis, Esq., pre- 
sented the first volume of the Massachusetts Centinel, for 1784, and the volume for 
1786. The title was changed June 16, 1790, to the Columbian Centinel, of which 
Mr. Willis has given the years, 1791, ’92, 96, 1809, 710, ’11, and Henry Austin 
Whitney, Esq., has added 7 half volumes from 1814 to 1817. This famous paper, so 
long edited by Major Benjamin Russell, is one of the most valuable newspapers for 
the period when it was published. Francis Bush, Jr., Esq., presented 7 volumes 
of the Sacramento Daily Union, from 1857 to 1860, and George B. Dorr, a 
volumes of the New-York Herald, from 1838 to 1840. William B. Trask m 

resented 2 volumes of the Christian Register ,—one being the first volume,—besi es 
es of this and other newspapers. 

These have been of great service to persons using the library. There have been 
very few duplicates presented in this department. 

A large number of emg have been received, besides many maps, engrav- 
ings, photographs and articles for the cabinet.. Our collection of curiosities and 
aie is now so large that a suitable place for displaying them should be provided. 
Among the manuscript volumes donated are the original collection of materials in 
two volumes by Capt. George Henry Preble, U. S. N., used by him in writing his 
work, the History of the American Flag; the manuscript collection of Augustus T. 
Perkins, Esq., relating to the Copley paintings, one volume; the ledger and day 
book showing the subscribers and the cost of the Frigate Boston, built by subscrip- 
tion and transferred to the United States, two vols., from Thomas C. Smith, Esq. ; 
the records of the Sea Fencibles, commanded by Capt. Winslow Lewis, from his son 
Winslow Lewis, M.D.; the original eres of The << and Colonial Times 
of William Claiborne, by Sebastian F’. Streeter, Esq., two volumes, from his widow ; 
and The Boundaries and Valuation of Real Estate in Newburyport, one volume, and 
the account book of Samuel Cutler, of Newburyport, 1782-3, one volume, both 
from the Rev. Samuel Cutler. As a memento of the Great Fire of Boston, Nov., 
1872, may be mentioned a copy of the Chandler Family by George Chandler, M.D., 
the work of many years, making 1237 octavo pages, presented by the author, the 
entire edition of which work, except forty-one copies, was consumed in that fire. 

Besides donations of valuable manuscript-volumes for preservation in our safe, 
other volumes have been deposited for safe keeping by their owners, among which 
may be named the records of the First Church of Roxbury, containing entries by 
the put Eliot, wees by the pastor and clerk ; and the manuscript diary of 
the Hon. William Willis, LL.D., of Portland, Me., for the last 26 years of his life, 

‘in four volumes, deposited by his nephew, Hamilton Willis, Esq. 
gress has been made in arranging the manuscripts, volumes and pamphlets ; 
and a card-catalogue of our books was commenced last spring by the assistant libra- 
Tian, and is now in a good state of forwardness. 
A list of the donations is appended. 


Names of Donors of Books, Pamphilets, etc., during the year 1872. 


Bound Pamph- 
vols. lets. 


Mr. Asa W. Allen, Salem, Ohio, 1 
Mr. D. W. Allen, Vineland, N. J., 1 
The Rev. George H. Allen, South Chelmsford, Mass., 1 
The Hon. Stephen M. Allen, Boston, 1 6 
Mr. Willard 8. Allen, East Boston, 3 
Mr. Alfred Andrews, New Britain, Ct., 1 
The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 3 
The American News Company, New-York, N. Y., 12 
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Mr. Lewis B. Bailey, 
Mr. J. Bassett, 

Mr. Samuel Batchelder, 
Philip Battell, A.M., 


Mr. 
Mr. 
The 


The Boston Board of Trade, 


Mr. 


The Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, A.M., 
Mr. Jonathan Brown Bright, 

Mr. Hubbard Winslow Bryant, 

The Hon. Marcellus Bufford, 


eorge Bennett 
Francis Blake, J ry 
Bond Fund, 


Edward D. Boylston, 


Mr. Francis Bush, Jr., 
Mr. James Campbell, 


Cornelius Soule Cartée, A.M., 


Mr. Robert B. Caverly, 
George Chandler, M.D., 


The 


v. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., 
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Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., 


Mr. Deloraine Prendre Corey, 


William Cothren, A.M., 


Mr. 
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Mr. 
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The Hon. Edward S. Davis, 


Mr. 


Mr. William Reed Deane, family of, 


George Rea Curwen, 
Rev. Samuel Cutler, 
Abram E. Cutter, 

J D. Dana, 


John Ward Dean, 


Mr. Stephen G. Deblois, 


The Rev. Benjamin F. DeCosta, 
atts de Peyster, 
Franklin Bowditch Dexter, A.M., 


Gen. John 


Mr. 


The Rev. 


George B. Dorr 


Mr. Josiah Drake, 
Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, 


Samuel Gardner Drake, A.M., 


Mr. 
Mr. 


William Duane, 
Dean Dudley, 


Mr. Elnathan F. Duren, 


Mr. 
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William Smith Ellis, F.S.A., 
The Rev. Samuel Hopkins Emery, 


Vo.t. XXVII. 


Daniel Steele Durrie, 


Rev. dy, 
E. B. Elliott, 
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The Essex Institute, 

Mr. Charles Sumner Fellows, 

Mr. Charles K. Field, 

Mr. William James Of 

Douglas A. Forrest, A.M., 

Edward J. Forster, M.D., 

Mr. John Foster, 

Mr. M. Field Fowler, 

The Hon. Richard Frothingham, LL.D., 
Mr. J. Smith Futhey, 

William Sewall Gardner, A.M., 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, A.B., 

The Genealogical ey Pond the U.S., 
The General Theological Library, 

Mr. Oliver Gerrish, 

Mr. Elbridge H. Goss, 

Mr. Samuel Gould, 

The Hon. James D. Green, A.M., 
Samuel Abbott Green, M.D., 

Mrs. Maria W. Hackelton, 

Mr. Charles V. Hagner, 

Mrs. William Hales, 

Miss G. Haliburton, 

The Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., 

Mr. Edward Doubleday Harris, 

The Rev. David Greene Haskins, A.M., 
J. M. Hawks, M.D., 

Mr. John L. Hayes, 

Clement Hugh Hill, A.M., 
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oe Il 
Jhicago, Ill. 
Brattleboro’, Vé., 


Boston, 

Fairfax Co., Va., 
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The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, 


The Historical Society of Delaware, 

The Historical Society of Great Britain, 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

The Rev. Richard M. Hodges, A.M., 

The Rev. Frederic West Holland, A.M., 

Henr ~~ Homes, A.M., 

The Hon uel Hooper, A.M. 

The Right Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D.C.L., 
LL.D., family of 

Mr. Frank E. Hotchkiss, 

Col. Albert Harrison Hoyt, 

Mr. Luther Prescott Hubbard, 

Mr. James F. Hunnewell, 

Mr. Daniel T. V. Huntoon, 

Mr. Thomas P. James, 

Edward Jarvis, M.D., 

Mr. Maurice C. Jones, 

Prof. John Johnston, LL.D., 

Col. Henry O. Kent, 

Mr. Frederic Kidder, 


The Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham, Kip, D.D., 


Mr. J. F. Labat 
William B. Lapham, M.D., 
G. A. Leavitt & Co., 


The Rev. Samuel Lee, 
Mr. Joseph Leonard, 
Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Winslow Lewis, M.D., 


ge ’ 
Mr. George T. Littlefield, 
Mr. Charles F. Livingston, 
Mr. Melvin Lord 
Charles Martin, M.D., U. 8. N., 
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New-York, N. Y., 
Augusta, Me., 
New-York, N. Y., 
New-Ipswich, N. H., 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 
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The Hon. Silas Nelson Martin, Wilmington, N. C., 
William T. R. Marvin, A.M. ton, 
The Massachusetts Board of Health, Boston, 
The Mass. Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S., 


The Mass. Horticultural Society, ’ Boston, 
The Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, 
The Mass. Society of the Cincinnati, Boston, 
Mr. William F. Matchett, Boston, 


The Mercantile Library Association, Baltimore, Md. 
The Mercantile Library Association, New-York, N. X., 
The Mercantile Library Association, San Francisco, Cal., 


The Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 

Mr. William P. Moran, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Edward S. Moseley, Newburyport, Mass., 
Mr. Alfred Mudge, Boston, 

Mr. Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y., 

The National Asso. of Wool Manufac’s, Boston, 

Mr. John Bearss Newcomb, Elgin, Ill., 

The New-England His. and Gen. Regis- 


ter Club, Boston 
The New-Jersey Historical Society, Newark, 
The Genealogical & Biographical Society, New-York, N. Y., 


The New-York Historical Society, New-York, N. Y., 
The New-York State Library, Albany, 

Mr. Henry Onderdonk, Jamaica, N. Y., 
Prof. Charles B. Otis, A.M., New-Haven, Ct., 
Mr. Andrew J. Ourt, Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., a 
Martyn Paine, M.D., LL.D., New-York, N. Y., 
Mr. Nathaniel Paine, Worcester 

Mr. Augustus Parker, Boston, 

Mr. John Wells Parker, Boston, 

Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce, Freetown, 


Augustus Thorndike Perkins, A.M., Boston, 
The Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., Geneva, N. Y., 


The Hon. James H. Platt, Jr., Petersburg, Va., 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Poole, Hollis, N. H., 

Mr. Alfred Poor, Salem, 

Col. Ben. Perley Poore, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. William J. Potts, Camden, N. J., 
Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, U.S. N., Charlestown, 

The Prince Society, Boston, 


The Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, 

The Public Library of the City of Boston, 
Mr. David Pulsifer, A.M., ton, 

The Quarter Master Gen.’s Department, Washington, D. C., 
The Rev. Alonzo Hall Quint, D.D., New-Bedford, 


Albany, N. Y., 


The Rapid Writer Association, Andover, 

Mr. David Read, Burlington, Vt., 
Messrs. Redpath & Fall, Boston 

Mr. Charles Reed West Bridgewater, 


Mr. Edward B. W. Resticaux, Boston, 
The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
The Hon. William A. Richardson, A.M., Washington, D.C., 


The Hon. John R. Rollins, Lawrence, 

Mr. D. Waldo Salisbury, Boston, 

Mr. Alfred Sandham, Montreal, Canada, 
Mr. Edward H. Savage, Boston, 

Mr. James E. Seaver, Taunton, 

Mr. J. H. Shapleigh, Exeter, N. H., 


Miss Miriam S. Shattuck, Boston, 
The Rev. Benjamin F. Shaw, A.M., Waterville, Me., 
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John H. Sheppard, A.M. Boston, 
John Langdon Sibley, A.M., Cambridge, 
Mr. Clifford Stanley Sims, Prescott, Canada, 
Mr. Lewis Slack, Brookline, 
The Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, A.M., Boston, 
Mr. George A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Worcester, 
Mr. Thomas C. Smith, Boston, 
The Society of the Alumni of Yale Col., New-Haven, 
The Society of Antiquaries, London, Eng., 
The Rev. Samuel J. Spalding, D.D., Newburyport 
Mr. Richard P. Spencer, Deep River, Ct., 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
The State of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Charles A. Stearns, 
Eben Sperry Stearns, A.M., 
Mrs. Sebastian F. Streeter, 
The Rev. Josiah Howard Temple, 
Peter Thacher, A.B., Boston, 
Rear Adm. Henry Knox Thatcher, U.S.N., Winchester, 
The Rev. William M. Thayer, A.B., Franklin, 
The Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Mr. Frederick Thompson, New-York, N.Y., 
John Wingate Thornton, A.M., ton, 
Mr. William M. Tilden, East Marshfield, 
William C. Todd, A.M., Newburyport, 
The Town of Brookline, N.H., 
The Town of Wenham Mass., 
William B. Towne, A.M., Milford, N. H., 
Mr. William Blake Trask, Bos 
Mr. W. W. Tucker, Boston, 
Mr. Alfred T. Turner, Boston, 
Charles Wesley Tuttle, A.M., Boston, 
The Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
The United States Patent Office, Washington, D.C., 
The United States Patent Association, © New-York N. | a 
The Rev. Eugene Vetromile, D.D., Eastport, Me., 
The Vermont State Library, Montpelier, 
The Rev. William Wakefield Marietta, Ohio, 
The Hon. Geo. Washington Warren, A.M. Charlestown, 
The Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., LL.D., Portland, Me., 
Mr. Charles C. P. Waterman, Sandwich, 
Mr. Thomas Waterman, Boston, 
Mr. Winslow M. Watson, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Edward W. West, New-York, N. Y., 
Capt. Ambrose H. White, ton, 
The Hon. William Whiting, LL.D., Boston, 
William Henry Whitmore, A.M., Boston, 
Henry Austin Whitney, A.M., Boston, 
Mr. John R. Whitney, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Miss Caroline Whitwell Bosto' 
The Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder, 
Mr. Hamilton Willis, Boston, 
Mr. J. Fletcher Williams, St. Paul, Minn., 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Syracuse, N. Y., 
The Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop, LL.D.Brookline, 
s Woodman, A.M., Cambridge, 

r. Thomas Bellows — Charlestown 

The Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, Richmond, Va., 
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Mr. John L. Alexander, Boston, 1 continental bill. 

Mr. Calvin Ames, East Marshfield, 1 Indian relic. 

Mr. Joseph Ballard, Boston, New-York Herald, Jan. to Dec. 1871. 

Mr. James Wallace Black, Boston, photograph copy of Penn’s Treaty from old 
furniture drapery. 

Mr. Jonathan Brown Bright, Waltham, one broadside. 

Mr. ny ot Caldwell, Cherry Valley, 1 broadside, Caldwell record. 

= handler, M.D., Worcester, 2 manuscript genealogies, Chandler, and Chan- 

er, Griffin and Stedman. 

The Rev. Samuel Cutler, Hanover, New-York World, 2 years, 1861-2 ; 8 maps; 3 
MS. sermons; 9 manuscripts; 1 coat-of-arms, Cutler ; 1 pr. ancient shoe buck- 
les ; 1 confederate bill. 

Mr. J. D. Dana, Cambridge, 7 ancient documents, parchment; 7 do., paper; 6 
account books; 4 files old papers. 

Mrs. And Emerson, Boston, 19 rare coins. b 

Rev. Joseph M. Finotti, Brookline, 9 maps, 1 fac-simile of South Carolina Ordi- 
nance of Secession, 94 pamphlet cases. 

The Hon. Benjamin A. G. Fuller, Boston, in behalf of certain descendants of Josiah 
Flagg of Lancaster, 8 documents, among them letters of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and his sister Mrs. Jane Mecom. ‘ 

Col. David L. Gardiner, New-York, 2 documents, copies of wills of Lieut. Lion 
Gardiner and his wife Mary. ure 

Mrs. William Hales, Boston, 16 charts and maps; 3 certificates, 1 commission, 2 
engravings. 

Miss G. Haliburton, 1 plaster impression of medal to commemorate the taking of the 
Bastile; 1 manuscript, 3 newspapers. 

David G. Haskins, Jr., A.M., Cambridge, 4 years New-York Evening Post ; Aug. 
1868 to June 1872. ’ 

Mrs. Charles W. Homer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 piece of the house in which Maj. 
Andre was confined. : 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt, 2 vols. of The Churchman, for 1871 and 1872; colored print of 
the fire in Boston, Nov. 1872; 17 broadsides. 

Mr. Frederic Kidder, Melrose, 4 maps, 1 letter 1781. ee 

Mr. Melvin Lord, Boston, 1 chip from the house in Hadley in which the Regicides 
were concealed ; 1 manuscript, the Kneeland family. . : : 

Charles Martin, M.D., U.S.N., Cambridge, the first number of Philadelphia Pubic 
Ledger, March 25, 1836. 

Mr. William F. Matchett, Boston, 9 maps. 

Mr. William Henry Montague, Boston, 1 account book. 

Mr. Augustus Morgan, Boston, 1 engraving. 

Mr. Alfred Mudge, Boston, 1 register of — Weshinahe, 1789. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Nason, South Berwick, 1 powder-horn of Nathaniel Nason, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, 1776. 

Robert Treat Paine, A.M., Boston, 1 manuscript Pepperrell pny 2 

Mr. ge beg or Boston, Esse Gazette, yn et ryt - Lape y 69, 
°70, and °71; and 41 years of newspapers, Independent onicle ‘oston 
Weekly Advertiser, from Jan. 1831 to Dec. 1871. 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Peabody, Concord, 1 manuscript, Peabody genealogy. : 

Miss Mary Dongen Pease, Albany, N.Y., 1 continental bill ; 4 documents relative 
to her grandfather Levi Pease, viz. : 2 contracts to carry the mail, 1794, 1 circu- 
lar from the postmaster-general, and 1 newspaper obituary. 

Mr. Horatio Nelson Perkins, A.B., Melrose, 1 map. Poss 

Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N., 1 cane from-the timber of the Constitution, pre- 
sented by Com. William Bainbridge to the donor’s father, Capt. Enoch Preble ; 
1 manuscript; 1 series of ballots cast at Charlestown, Mass., Nov. 5, 1872. 

Mr. James W. ton, Boston, 1 printed tabular pedigree, Bourbon, Orleans and 


Bonaparte. 

Mr. John L. Robinson, 1 lithograph, Lynn in 1849. N 

Mr. Edward B. W. Restieaux, 11 files awe | Orders, 1 plan for soldiers’ cottages. 

Mr. Daniel Waldo Salisbury, Boston, 5 framed colored views of Beacon Hill, Boston, 
1811 and 1812, showing the excavations. ; 

Miss Miriam S. Shattuck, Boston, the manuscript copy of her father’s History of 
Concord, Mass.; 1 cane from the appletree of Peregrine White; 6 files ancient 
and modern manuscripts. 
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Mr. William B. Shedd, Malden, 1 broadside. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston, broadside. 

Mr. Henry Smith, Boston, 1 continental bill. : 

Mr. Richard Pratt Spencer, Deep River, Ct., 1 lock of the hair of Lady Alice Apsley 
Boteler Fenwick, taken from her remains Nov. 23, 1870, after a burial of more 
than 200 years. 

G. Symonds, i town-clerk, Dorchester, Eng., a series of impressions from the 
municipal seals of that borough. 

Mr. George Winslow Thacher, New-York, N. Y., 1 manuscript, Grey genealogy. 

Miss Marcia A. Thomas, Marshfield, 1 broadside, elegiac ode, 1804. 

John wane Thornton, A.M., Boston, 1 manuscript. 

William Blake Trask, Esq., Boston, a large quantity of illustrated and other 
newspapers, 83 manuscript sermons by New-England clergymen, 4 packages of 
newspaper cuttings, 4 broadsides and 1 manuscript. 

The Hon. George Bruce Upton, Boston, 1 broadside ; exercises at Harvard College, 


commencement 1806. 

Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney Waterman, Sandwich, 2 maps. 

Capt. Ambrose Haskell White, m, 15 rare coins. , 

Hamilton Willis, Esq., Boston, 2 rare broadsides, framed, viz.: Order of services at 
the commemoration of the death of Washington by the town of Boston, Feb. 8, 
1800 ; and the original proclamation of Gov. Thomas Gage, June 12, 1775, in 
which Hancock and Adams are excepted from pardon. ' 

The Hon. Marshail Pinckney Wilder, 1 manuscript petition of Stephen Minot, 
1737, to sell rum at his tavern on Boston neck. i 

The Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop, LL.D., 1 proof impression of the portrait of 
George Clymer. ; 

™ — H. Wynne, Richmond, Va., 11 impressions Virginia stamps, 

to 1815. . 


Reports were also made by James F. Hunnewell, ms. chairman of the com- 
mittee on the lib: ; Albert H. Hoyt, me chairman of the committee on pub- 
lication; the Rev. E. F. Slafter, corresponding secretary ; the Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
D.D., historiographer ; Frederic Kidder, Esq., chairman of the committee on papers 
and essays; B. B. 5 4 Esq., treasurer; and by Messrs. A. D. Hodges, Charles 
B. Hall, and William B. Towne, Esquires, for the trustees of the Bond, Towne 


Memorial, and Barstow Funds, respectively ; all of which will be found in ot ed 
ings of the society, which was published in pamphlet form and distributed as 
usual, in the month of January last. 


The historiographer submitted the following 


Necrology for 1872. 
[The figures on the left indicate the date of admission to the society.] 


. The Rev. James Thurston, A.M., of West Newton, Mass., born Dec. 11, 
1806 ; died Jan. 13, 1872. 
- Lilley Eaton, of Wakefield, Mass., born Jan. 13, 1802; died Jan. 16, 1872. 
. Martin-Bowen Scott, of Cleveland, O0., born March, 1801 ; died Feb. 2, 1872. 
. Sir ee ane Bart., M.A., F.R.S., fof London, Eng., born 1792; 
died Feb. 6, 1872. 
. Daniel Denny, of Boston, Mass., born Nov. 6, 1792; died Feb. 9, 1872. 
Hen “eet Humphrey, of Newport, R. I., born Oct. 16, 1809; died 
eb. 29, 1872. 
. Capt. William-Frederick Goodwin, U.S. A., of Concord, N. H., born Sept. 
22, 1827; died March 12, 1872. 
at ~ eae Whipple, of Lowell, Mass., born May 4, 1794; died April 26, 


. Elisha-T. Wilson, of Boston, Mass., born 1813; died June 18, 1872. 
. William Thomas, of Boston, Mass., born April 11, 1808 ; died June 19, 1872. 
Geor, re poe, of Portsmouth, N. H., born April 5, 1797; died 
uly ; 
The Hon. Noah-Amherst Phelps, of Simsbury, Conn., born Oct. 16, 1788 ; 
died Aug. 26, 1872. 
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Charles- William Raisbeck, of Cambridge, Mass., born July 24, 1830; died 

September, 1872. ; 

. The Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., born Aug. 29, 1809; 
died Sept. 29, 1872. 

. The Hon. Stephen-Thurston Farwell, of Cambridge, Mass., born June 21, 
1805 ; died Oct. 20, 1872. 

. John-Fairfield Rich, of Ware, Mass., born Sept. 13, 1841, died Nov. 3, 1872. 

. Horatio-Gates Somerby, of London, Eng., born Dec. 24, 1805 ; died Nov. 14, 


1872. 
. Prof. Alfred Greenleaf, A.M., of Brooklyn, N, Y., born May 10, 1804; 
died Dec. 26, 1872. 
Griffith-John McRee, of Wilmington, N. C., born Sept. 20, 1820 ; died 1872. 


Additions to Previous Years. 
} Spey Hane, F.S.A., of London, Eng., born Sept. 30, 1817; died Jan. 24, 


1852. Samuel Tymms, of Lowestoft, Eng. 
The treasurer read the following list of persons who became 


Life Members in 1872. 


Stephen-M. Allen, Esq., Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Quincy Bicknell, as Hingham, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Horace-D. Brad ay, t ——- Massachusetts. 
Mr. Albert-D.-S. Bell, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Simeon-E. Baldwin, New-Haven, Connecticut. 

Mr. Byron-A. Baldwin, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Rev. George-F. Clark, Mendon, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Charles-C. Dame, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Prof. William Gammell, LL.D., Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Hon. John-T. Heard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Caleb-F. Harris, Providence, Rhode Island. 

William-R. Lawrence, M.D., Brookline, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Isaac Livermore, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nathaniel-J. Rust, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. John-R. Rollins, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. George-P. Sanger, A.M., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Benjamin-G. Smith, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Timothy-W. Stanley, New-Britain, Connecticut. 

Mr. Cyrus-H. Taggard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Col. Leonard Thompson, Woburn, Massachuseits. 

Gen. Adin-B. Underwood, A.M., Newton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. J.-Huntington Wolcott, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. George-Washington Warren, A.M., Boston, Massachusetis. 
The Hon. Robert-C. Winthrop, LL.D., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Moses-C. Warren, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The following members constituted themselves life-members in 1871, but were omitted 
in the published proceedings last year. 
Mr. Simeon-Pratt Adams, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


The Hon. Herman Foster, Manchester, New-Hampshire. 
The Rey. Eugene Vetromile, D.D., Bangor, Maine. 


After the reading of the reports, Frederic Kidder, Esq., in behalf of the nominat- 
ing committee appointed at a previous meeting, submitted the following list of 
o! and committees. A ballot was taken, and the persons nominated were de- 
clared duly elected. 
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Officers for the Year 1873. 


PRESIDENT. 


The Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Vicz-PresipEnTs. 
The Hon. Georce Bruce Upton, of Boston, . - Massachusetts. 
The Hon. Iskart Wasupurn, Jr., LL.D., of Portland, Maine. 
The Hon. Ira Pertey, LL.D., of Concord, . . New-Hampshire. 
The Hon. Hamppen Courts, A.M., of Brattleboro’, . Vermont. 
The Hon. Joun R. Bartett, A.M., of Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Hon. Wituiam A. Buckinenag, LL.D., of Norwich, Connecticut. 


Honorary Vice-PREsIDENTS. 
The Hon. Mittarp Fitimore, LL.D., of Buffalo, . New-York. 
The Hon. Jonn Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, . Illinois. 
The Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lez, D.D., LL.D., of Davenport, Iowa. 
The Hon. Increase A. Lapuam, LL.D., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Hon. Joun H. B. Latrose, of Baltimore, . - Maryland. 
Witiiam Duane, Esq., of Philadelphia, . - Pennsylvania. 
The Rey. Witt1am G. Extot, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Rev. Josern F. Tutte, D.D., of Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
The Hon. Tuomas Spooner, of Reading, . . ~~ Ohio. 
The Hon. Wiri14M A. Ricnarpson, A.M., of Washington, Dis. of Col. 
Witiiam A. WaiTEHEAD, A.M., of Newark, . ° New-Jersey. 


CorRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
The Rev. Epmunp F. Sriarrer, A.M., of Boston, - Massachusetts. 


° Recorpine SEcRETARY. 
Davip GreENE Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge, . Massachusetts. 


TREASURER. 
BenJaMin Barstow Torrey, Esq., of Boston, . . Massachusetts. 


HisToRIOGRAPHER. 
The Rev. Dorus CiarKe, D.D., of Boston, . ‘ Massachusetts. 


LisraRIAN AND Assistant HisToRIOGRAPHER. 
Joun Warp Dean, A.M., of Boston, . ° ° - Massachusetts. 


Directors. 
The Hon. Grorcs B. Upton, Boston. Cuartes W. Tuttiz, A.M., Boston. 
The Hon. Epw. S. Tosey, A.M., Boston. Joun Cumminas, Esq., Woburn. 
Joun Foster, Esq., Boston. 
Directors ex-officio. 
The Hon. Marsnaut P. Witper, Boston. The Hon. Txos. C. Amory, A.M., Boston. 
The Rev. Epmunp F.Starrer,A.M., Boston. The Hon. Wu. Wurrina, LL.D., Boston. 
BrnsaMin Barstow Torrey, Esq., Boston. Samvet G. Draxz, A.M., Boston. 
Davin G. Haskins, Jr., A.M., Cambridge. Col. ALuon D. Honexs, Boston. 
The Rev. Dorus Ciarke, D.D., Boston. Wuinstow Lewis, M.D., Boston. 
Joun Warp Dzan, A.M., Boston. Joun H. Suepparp, A.M., Boston. 
Col. Atsert H. Hoyt, A.M., Boston. Wim B. Trask, -, Boston. 
James F. Hunnewei, Esq., Charlestown. Jeremran Cotsurn, A.M., Boston. 
Wit B. Towns, A.M., Milford, N. H. Eowarp S. Ranp Jr., A.M., Boston. 
Freperic Kipper, Kaq., Boston. Wi114m Henry Warrworsg, A.M., Boston. 
The Rey. Cates Davis Brapize, A.M., Boston. 
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Commirtzss, &c. 


Committee on Publication. 
Asert H. Hort, A.M., Boston. Caries W. Torriz, A.M., Boston. 
Joun Warp Dzan, A.M., Boston. Gero. Henry Preste, U.S.N., Charlestown. 
Wiuw B. Towne, A.M., Milford, N. H. 


Committee on the Library. 


James F'. HunnEWwELL, Esq., Charlestown. The Rev.Epmunp F.Starrer,A.M., Boston. 
Jeremian Cotpurn, A.M., Boston. Harry H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown. 
Dexorarns P. Corsy, Esq., Malden. 


Committee on Finance. 


Wiu1am B. Towne, A.M., Milford, N.H. The Hon. Cuartzs B. Hatt, Boston. 
Henry Epwarps, Ksq., Boston. Percivat L. Everert, Esq., Boston. 
The Hon. Joun A. Burtrick, Lowell. 


Committee on Papers and Essays. 
Freprric Kipper, Esq., Boston. The Rev. I. N. Tarsox, D.D., Boston. 
Samuge. Burnuam, A.M., ae Wut S. Garpner, A.M., Boston. 
Auzert B. Oris, Esq., Boston. 


Committee on Heraldry. 


The Hon. Tuos. C. Amory, A.M., Boston. Aucustus T. Perkins, A.M., Boston. 
Asner C. Goopet, Jr., A.M., Salem. Witt S. Appietron, A.M., Boston. 


Trustees of the Bond and of. the Cushman Funds. 
Col. Atwon D. Honczs, Boston. Freperic Kipper, Esq., Melrose. 


Trustees of the Towne and of the Barstow Funds. 


Wim B. Towns, A.M., Milford, N.H. Col. Atmon D. Hopezs. 
The Hon. Cuartzs B. Hatt, Boston. 


After the election, the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, delivered the ad- 
dress which will be found on pages 182—188. 

On the conclusion of the president’s address, the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be presented to the honorable president 
for his interesting and eloquent address, and that he be requested to furnish a copy 
for publication. 

On motion of the Rey. Mr. Slafter the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That, Samuel H. Wentworth, Esq., having declined a re-election .as 
recording secretary, the thanks of the society be tendered to him for the faithful 
and efficient discharge of the duties of that office for the last three years. 

On motion of the same gentleman, the society ordered that the president’s address, 
the sposte, and other proceedings of the day be printed and distributed among the: 
members. 


[Nore.—We print an abstract of the pe of all historical societies and 


kindred associations which send to us the requisite reports. Such societies are: 
invited to forward their reports regularly and promptly.—Epiror.] 
Pznnsytvanta Historica Society. 

The annual meeting was held on the evening of the 13th of January. — 

The report of the trustees of the publication fund showed the principal from 
subscription, &c., to be $16,301; investment, $15,977.25; balance of principal, 
$323.75 ; interest, $8,403.64 ; expenses of en &c,, $3,482.78 ; balance of 
interest, $2,920.86 ; total balance, $3,244.61. 

P The ee 5 the building fund reported: investment, $5,000; amount on 
eposit, $1,743.85. 

he treasurer reported the receipts at $9,364.07; expenditures, $9,307.33 ; 
balance, $56.74. 

Vou. XXVII. 19 
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Life subscription fund, $2,490.50; investments, $1,790.50; balance, $500. 

The annual report of the librarian, the Rey. J. Shrigley, states that during the 
year 1872 an addition of 543 volumes has been made to the library, among which 
were nearly 15 volumes relating to the Moravian Church; 3 volumes the Penn- 
sylvania Packet for the years 1771-2-3; 30 volumes of publications of the Percy 
Society ; 20 of the Friends’ Review, and many other valuable publications. Of 
these volumes 380 were contributed by members of the society, 42 were given in 
exchange, 15 were bought, and the remainder came from other literary institutions 
and individuals. 

In pamphlets the increase was reported at 1,109, and in the manuscript depart- 
ment it was stated that valuable additions had been made. 

The department of arts has had to note the addition of portraits of Henry D. 
Gilpin, formerly attorney-general of the United States; Generals Knox and Moul- 
trie, and other ae of interest connected with the history of the state. 

The receipt of the Ephrata press and a suit of armor from the palace in the city 
of Mexico was also noticed among other interesting objects. 

A communication was received from Mr. G. W. Smith, making a donation of 
$1,000 to the society. 

The Hon. M. Russell Thayer delivered an address on the ‘‘ Life and Times of the 
late Francis Lieber, LL.D.,’’ of which we make the following abstract. 

Judge ae commenced by saying that in a letter from Rome,*dated June 7, 
1822, George arthold Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, wrote thus to his sister-in- 
law, Madam Hensler: ‘‘ A young man, Lieber, of Berlin, has arrived here, who 
went as a volunteer to Greece, and at length returned, partly not to die of hunger, 
partly because the rdscality of the Moreans and their cowardice became insufferable 
to him. His veracity is beyond suspicion, and his tales fill the hearer with hor- 
rors. He is sad and melancholy, because his soul is very noble. He interests and 
touches us much, and we try to cheer him by kindness. He belongs to the youth 
of the beautiful time of 1813, when he fought and was severely wounded. He is 
now here without a cent. I shall help him at any rate.”’ 

The young man whose arrival in Rome was thu; noticed, was twenty-two years 
of age, of a gentle but self-reliant nature, of studious habits, a philosophical 
turn of mind and very fond of books. He had already experienced much of the 
roughest discipline of life. His few years had been divided between the gymnasium, 
the university, the camp, and foreign lands. He was yet to become one of the 
profoundest and clearest writers upon political science of the present century, one 
of the chief ornaments of the world of letters, the expounder of civil liberty and 
self-government, and one of the truly great men of his adopted country. 

Judge Thayer then gave a ic description of young Lieber in his boyhood, 
and narrated the experience of Mr. Lieber as a soldier in the battles of Ligny 
and Waterloo, and at the storming of Namur, where he received two dangerous 
wounds. Young Lieber as a song writer, as a prisoner, as a collegian, as a Greek 
revolutionist, as a friend of Dr. Niebuhr, as a teacher of languages, as a Bostonian, 
as a Philadelphian, as a South Carolinian, were each described in detail. In Colum- 
bia, S. C., were written the great works upon which his fame chiefly rests, the 
** Manual of Political Ethics,”’ the ‘* Legal and Political Hermeneutics ; orPrinciples 
of Interpretation and Construction in Law and Politics,” and his great work on “Civil 
Liberty and Self-government.”’ : 

The speaker then entered into a detailed analysis of these great works, and cited 
the encomiums passed upon them by Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, Prof. Green- 
leaf, William Kent, Prescott, Bancroft, Choate, and other distinguished jurists and 
authors. He then passed to the consideration of Lieber’s minor works, particu- 
larly his “‘ Property and Labor,” ‘‘ Laws of Property,” &c., ‘‘ The Origin 
and Development of the First Constituents of Civilization,’’ and other similar 
works ; and spoke of the great reputation he had acquired as a publicist, not only in 
this country, but in Europe, and cited the opinions of Von Mohl, Mittermaire, 
ay rofessor Creasy, of London, Garelli, and other great writers upon 

ublic law. 

’ He then spoke of the great service rendered to the country by Dr. Lieber during 
the great civil war, particularly in the preparation of the code of war promulgated 
in general orders of the War Department (No. 100, 1863), as ‘‘ Instructions for the 
Government of the Armies of the United States in the Field.”” He also spoke of 
his pamphlet on “‘ Guerilla Parties,’’ his tract on ‘* Naturaljzation,’”” which Garelli 
— ‘*aureo opuscolo ”’—the golden tract—and of his other productions at that 
period. 
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In 1856 Lieber resigned his professorship in South Carolina College, and was 
elected to a similar a pe a, 3 in Columbia College, New-York, and subsequent- 
ly to the chair of political science in the law school of that institution, where he 
continued in the mana of his duties until his death, which occurred October 2, 
1872, it the seventy-third year of his age. 

The speaker then proceeded to speak of the character of Dr. Lieber, of his per- 
sonal habits, sentiments, and peculiarities ; he spoke of his intense patriotism, his 
industry, his methods of instruction, his attainments in historical studies, the 

urity of his character, the fascinations of his conversation, replete always with 
instruction and with humor, of his habits of study, of his kindly and cheerful 
nature, of the immense influence which his works have exercised and are destined 
to exercise in the future on government and all political science. 

Judge Thayer concluded his address as follows : 

Thus have I endeavored with a feeble hand to delineate the character of a great 
man, conspicuous alike for his patriotism and attainments; whose —— im- 
pressed his thoughts indelibly upon the age, and, like those of Grotius and Mon- 
tesquieu, constitute a distinct land-mark in the history of public law and political 
science. A man whose learning and intellectual power have conferred honor upon 
our country, and whose usefulness as a citizen has merited its titude. If my 
ability had been equal to my love and reverence for his memory, the picture would 
have been more worthy of him, and would have better portrayed his noble qualities. 
But his imperishable works are his best memorial, and his fame will be secure 
in the lap of history ; for, as he himself said at the unveiling of the statue of Hum- 
boldt, quoting the grand words of Pericles, *‘ The whole earth is the monument of 
illustrious men.”’ 

At the close of Judge Thayer’s address, which was attentively listened to and 
frequently applauded, the following resolution was offered and passed : 

Resolved, That an invitation be presented to the members of the convention 
assembled to propose amendments to the constitution of Pennsylvania, to visit the 
rooms of the society. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year :— 

President—John William Wallace. 

Vice-Presidents—Benjamin H. Coates, G. Washington Smith, H. Gates Jones, 
i. H. Smith, James L. Claghorn, Thompson Westcott, Samuel Agnew, J. 

. Sypher. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. Ross Snowden. 

Recording Secretary—Samuel L. Smedley, Robert Coulton Davis. 

Treasurer—J. Edward Carpenter. . 

Committees—Library, John A. McAllister, Charles Rogers. Finance, James 
C. Hand, W. K. Gilbert. Publication, Edward Pennington, Jr., James H. Carr. 


New-York Historicat Soctery. 

The annual meeting was held on Tuesday evening, the 7th of January, 1873. 
The annual reports were presented from the various committees, the treasurer and 
the librarian. A biographical sketch of the late Marshall S. Bidwell, a member of 
the society, was al 1 and the following named gentlemen were elected officers of 
the society for the ensuing year : 

President—Frederic de Peyster. 

First Vice-President—W illiam C. Bryant. 

Second Vice-President—James W. Beekman. 

Foreign, Corresponding Secretary—W illiam J. sa 

Domestic Corresponding ———— A. Duyckinck. 

Recording Secretary—Andrew Warner 

Treasurer—Benjamin H. Field. 

Labrarian—George H. Moore. 

Colonel Warner having declined to act, the election of his successor was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 


New-Encianp Socrety or Orance, New Jersey. 

The annual meeting was held on Monday, Nov. 18, 1872. The committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Daniel J. Sp e, Charles J. Prescott, and Wendell P. Garrison, 
appointed to open and count the ballots cast for officers of the society, on the Hare 
systenr of voting, reported the officers elected as follows : 
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President—Daniel A. Heald. 

Vice-Presidenis—\st, David N. Ropes; 2d, the Rev. George B. Bacon. 

Counsellors—Oliver S. Carter, Lowell Mason, William F. Stearns, Henry A. 
Howe, John G. Vose, Davis Collamore. 

Treasurer—W illiam A. Brewer, Jr. 

Secretary—W endell P. Garrison. 

The committee submitted a detailed statement of the results of the system of vot- 
ing used by the society, and it is such an interesting exhibit of the advantages and 
disadvantages of that system that we give it entire, omitting from necessity certain 
diagrams, which, however, may be seen, with a copy of the “‘ Constitution and By- 
Laws” of the society, and its list of members, in the library of the New-England 
Historic, Genealogical Society. 

‘* The general participation in this election as compared with that of last year was 
scarcely greater, and seems to your Committee to have been less than might fairly 
have been expected, considering how little trouble is required of the voter. By = 
sonal solicitation and reminder, and an extension of the time for returning the bal- 
lots, forty-eight (48) were received by the Secretary in season for counting, while 
five came too late to be of any use except to manifest the interest of the senders. 

** In other ts there was a noticeable improvement over last year, partly due to 
the fact that each office to be filled had a distinct ballot to be cast for it, whereas in 
the former election three es of office were confounded on one ballot. There was 
both a much greater freedom in putting the same name on two or more different bal- 
lots (so that, if a favorite candidate lost his chance to be President, he might still 
have a chance to be Vice-President or Counsellor), and the instances were much 
fewer in which the same name was repeated on the same ballot—a perfectly useless 
peas. But, above all, the independence of voters and the individuality of their 

ots showed a marked and encouraging progress. The measure of this inde- 
dence is the number of candidates who came to the front on the first counting— 
in other words, the number of first choices. ‘This number was nineteen, in the case 
both of Vice-Presidents and of Counsellors, nine in the case of President. With 
such a diversity of preference, it may seem surprising that the Board elected com- 
rises exactly the same officers as are now serving, with one exception, Mr. Colby 
ing replaced by Mr. Howe. The reason of this is, however, that the new candi- 
dates had no organized backing. Many of them had but one supporter, while suc- 
cess was impossible without at least six (for Counsellors), or at least sixteen (for 
Vice-Presidents), as the event showed. Had any eight voters conspired together to 
make Mr. X. their first choice, he would infallibly have been elected Counsellor ; or, 
if twenty-four voters had agreed on him as their favorite, he would have been chosen 
Vice-President. A larger polling, of course, would have required the agreement of 
a still greater number of persons to make the necessary quota. 


I. 


** Forty-eight votes were cast for President. Of these Mr. Heald received 27, Mr. 
ane, Mr. Bacon 6, Mr. Ropes 3, Mr. Lowell Mason 2, and there were four (4) 
8ca g. 


II. 


‘¢ Forty-eight votes were cast for Vice-President. Of these, on the first count, Mr. 
received 8, Mr. Bacon 7, Mr. Lowell Mason 6, Mr. Stearns 5, Mr. O.S. Carter 
4, Mr. Colby 2, Mr. Howe 2, Mr. W. J. Beebe 2, Mr. Collamore 2, and there were 
ten (10) scattering. As there were only two candidates to be chosen, the quota was 
24; but at the close of the ninth count, when every ballot had been distributed, Mr. 
Roves had only received 17 votes, and Mr. Bacon 16. Fifteen votes (15) had thus 
been lost for want of some concert among the voters. Let us suppose, however, that 
an ordinary election had been held by the same number of voters, divided into two 
opposing parties; a ticket which commanded but 25 supporters might then have 
carried the day, and 23 voters would have been complete ny disfranchised. At the 
worst, therefore, the Hare system in this instance has saved 16 per cent. of the total 
vote from going to waste. 


Il. 


- pan eg votes were cast for Counsellors, asset forth in the accompanying tally. 
They were all distributed in six counts, with a loss of but two ballots—Mr. Colla- 


more receiving two less than the quota.” 





. 
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‘¢ This was the most interesting of the several elections as being the best adapted for 
the application of the Hare system. To illustrate the result still further, a count 
was made of the total number of votes cast for each successful candidate, as follows :’’ 
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Tae HrstorrcaL anp Parosopuican Socrery or (Crxcrynati) Onto. 


The annual meeting was held on the 2d of December, 1872. 

The librarian, Mr. Julius Dexter, reported that the contributions to the library dur- 
ing the year numbered 8,393 books and pamphlets besides maps, broadsides, photo- 
graphs, Indian relics, &. The number of contributors was 156. He mentioned 
the gift, by the Hon. John Scctt Harrison, of the original contract for the Miami 
Purchase between the United Stites treasury department and John Cleves Symmes. 
This contract was made Oct. 15, 1788, and is engrossed on two pieces of parchment, 
now yellow from age. It is signed by Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston and Ar- 
thur Lee as commissioners of the treasury ; and by John Cleves Symmes, by Jona- 
than Dayton and Daniel Marsh, his attorneys. 

The treasurer, Mr. Robert Clarke, submitted his report, showing that the expen- 
ditures were $106.92 more than the receipts, during the year. Most of the ex- 
penditures were for the printing of proceedings, furniture, catalogue case, binding, 
&c. The society has a building fund of $472.37; and has on hand in cash and 
stocks $1,270.62. 

The ena | named gentlemen were elected officers for the years 1872-73: 

President—M. F. Force. 

Vice-Presidenis—W. H. = & J. E. Wright. 

Corresponding Secretary—R. B. Hayes. 

Recording Secretary—Horatio Wood. 

Treasurer—Robert Clarke. 

Librarian—Julius Dexter. 

Curators—E. F. Bliss, J. D. Caldwell, George Graham, J. M. Newton, J. Bry- 
ant Walker. 





Tae Pocomtruck VattEy Memorian Association. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association was 
held in Deerfield, Mass., on Tuesday, Feb. 25. Among the interesting relics con- 
tributed to the society the past year, which were exhibited at the place of meeting, 
Dr. Crawford’s church, was a well preserved commission, dated 1724, making 
Ebenezer Alexander, whose descendants now live in Northfield, an ensign in Thomas 
Wells’s company. The Alexanders were a military family, and this Ebenezer was 
promoted captain for meritorious conduct at the siege of Louisburg, this commis- 
sion, also presented to the association, bearing date 1745. A muster roll of his 
company is also preserved, anda return, signed by him, giving a list of the wounded, 
killed and missing of the king’s forces at the action at Ticonderoga. The total, ac- 
5 name hes his report, was 1,942, including Gen. Lord Howe. A copy of the will of 
John Sheldon, who built the Indian House, dated April 3, 1726, was exhibited ; also 
a piece of picture-frame moulding, made from the old oak under which Elder Wm. 
Janes preached the first sermon in Northfield, in 1672. The tree was burned a few 
years ago, and the moulding was presented by Miss Mary Stratton, of Northfield, 
who has taken a great interest in antiquarian matters. Here, too, was an ancient 
style spinning wheel, such as was in use 200 years ago, presented by Col. Thomas 
W. Ripley, of Boston ; also a rude wooden shovel, that was used by the pioneer 
settlers of the ee a sag of the Boston Massacre, a piece of linen woven by 
Miss Chloe Allen of the Bars in 1742, and several other articles of antiquarian value. 
The secretary’s report shows that the association has now a membership of one 
hundred and eight; that one member, Humphrey Stevens, of Greenfield, has died 
within the year, and one person, Henry Hitchcock, of Galesburg, Ill., has become a 
life-member by the payment of $25. The treasurer’s report shows a balance in the 
treasury from last year of $987.21, besides which there are $87.83 in the hands of 
the trustees of the Old Indian House Door, which will be paid over to the associa- 
tion when the memorial hall is built. The treasurer received annual assessment 
fees to the amount of some $25, so that the funds of the association really amount 
to a little over $1,100. The president, who is also librarian and cabinet keeper, re- 
ported a “pa increase in donations, and a more urgent demand for a public place 
of deposit and exhibition. 

The choice of officers for the year resulted as follows: President, the Hon. Geo. 
Sheldon, Deerfield ; Vice-Presidents, the Hon. James M. Crafts, Whately, S.O. Lamb, 
Greenfield ; Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Crawford, Deerfield; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Nathl. Hitchcock, Deerfield; Councillors, the Rev. Edgar Bucking- 
ham, Dr. R. N. Porter, Dexter Childs, 0. S. Arms, Robert Childs, Mrs. Henrietta 
Clapp, Deerfield, J. Johnson, Austin DeWolf, E. A. Hall, Greenfield, Col. R. H. 
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Leavitt, Charlemont, J. B. Bardwell, Shelburne, Miss C. A. Baker, Cambridge, E. L. 
Holton, Northfield, Lorenzo Brown, Vernon, Vt. 

Ata ane meeting of the council, George Sheldon was appointed Librarian 
and Cabinet Keeper, and Dr. R. Crawford, Dr. R. N. Porter and Dexter Childs 
Finance Committee for the ensuing year. 

The meeting at the church was adjourned, and about six o’clock the people of the 
—— gathered at the town hall to partake of the collation prepared by the ladies, 
and listen to the literary exercises that were to follow. 

The walls of the room were honored by the ope in portraits of many of the 
venerable fathers and mothers of the town. The collection was made by Nathaniel 
Hitchcock, and was an interesting feature of the occasion. Among them were 
paintings of Dr. Goodhue, who was in Deerfield forty or | years ago, and who 
made a donation of $2,000 to Dr. Crawford’s church; Dr. William Stoddard 
Williams and his wife, who was Polly Hoyt, daughter of ‘‘ Landlord’’ Hoyt, and born 
in the Indian House; Dr. Stephen Williams, son of the *‘ old Doctor” and his 
wife ; Maj. Dennis Stebbins and his wife, who are remembered by many of the pre- 
sent day; Edward Russell and wife; Dea. Thomas pee of Boston, in 

wdered wig and velvet coat of one hundred years ago, dfather of the present 
tra Greenough ; Henry Childs, of Wapping; Col. Elihu Hoyt, who was born 
and died in the Indian House, was a member of both branches of fhe legislature for 
upward of twenty years, and discharged many high and responsible duties; 
Augustus Wells, father of 8. F. Wells; Jonathan R. Childs, who was highly 
talented and much respected; Mrs. Catherine Alexander, of Charlestown, who 
afterward became Mrs. Stearns and mother of Mrs. Geo. Sheldon, a beautiful por- 
trait by a celebrated Boston artist of her day, and retaining its coloring with re- 
markable freshness ; Mr. Quartus Hawks and wife, the latter arrayed in an immense 
lace cap and cape. , 

The exercises were inaugurated by the singing of an old-fashioned hymn. 

The Rev. H. H. Barber, of Somerville, who is a native of Warwick, read a pa 
carefully egy by Eliza A. Starr, of Chicago, which graphically deste’ 
the Bars Fight, as handed down by tradition through the subsequent generations. 
Mr. Hitchcock introduced his portraits to the audience, and then Miss Snow, of 
Belchertown, whose mother was a resident of Deerfield, read a poem, entitled ‘* The 
Old Grave Yard in Deerfield.” 

The remainder of the exercises consisted of an extended genealogical account of 
the Wells family, which will appear in the July number of the Reeistzr. This 
was followed by a poem from the Rev. Mr. Barber, remarks on the Deerfield mas- 
sacre by Mr. J. Johnson, and a poem by Fisher Ames Foster, of Washington, D. C., 
read by Miss M. Severance. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Anti-Slavery Opinions before the Year 1800. Read before the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, November 16, 1872. By Witi1amM FREDERICK POOLE, 
Librarian of the Public Library of Cincinnati—To which is appended a 
Fac Simile Reprint of Dr. George Buchanan’s Oration on the Moral and 
Political Evil of Slavery, delivered at a Public Meeting of the Maryland 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, Baltimore, July 4, 
1791. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873. 8vo. pp. 82 and 20. 


In the small collection of books and pamphlets, called the library of My Wash- 
ington, and which belonged to him, now in the library of the Boston Athenzeum, 
is a tract containing the oration of Dr. George Buchanan, bearing the title given 
above, which he delivered in Baltimore before an anti-slavery society, only four 
years after the adoption of the federal constitution. This oration contains opinions 
and sentiments of the most radical type. , 

Mr. Poole rightly thought such ‘‘an incident worthy of historical recognition, 
anda place in anti-slavery literature.” Starting with this incident, Mr. Poole 
has made a careful and diligent inquiry how far the opinions of Dr. Buchan- 
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an represent the current sentiments of that time on the subject of slavery. In pur- 
suing that inquiry he finds that the opinions and sentiments of most of the foe 
public men in the middle and southern states were not only hostile to the continu- 
ance of the African slaye-trade, but that on both moral and economical grounds 
they were earnestly desirous of extinguishing domestic slavery as fast as it could 
be done safely and lawfully. In support of this view he draws largely from the 
correspondence of Mr. Jefferson. He finds that the first anti-slavery society, in this 
or any other country, was formed, April 14, 1775, in Philadelphia; The New- 
York, January 25, 1785; the London, July 17, 1787; the Paris, in February, 
1788: the Delaware, in 1788; the Maryland, September 8, 1789; the Rhode Island, 
in 1789: the Connecticut, in 1790; the Virginia, in 1791, and the New-Jersey, in 
1792. In addition to these state-societies there were several local societies in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. These societies by their delegates first met in 
convention in Philadelphia, January 1, 1794, and these conventions were held 
annually for several years. 

From these facts, and from the utterances and labors of these societies and con- 
ventions, Mr. Poole concludes ‘‘ that the popular idea that the political anti-sla- 
very agitation was forced upon the South . the North, and especially by Massa- 
chusetts, is not a correct one; ”’ and he ie that ‘‘ in the second period of excited 
controversy, from 1820 to 1830, the South again took the lead. In 1827, there were 
one hundred and thirty abolition societies in the United States. Of these, one 
hundred and six were in the slaveholding states, and only four in New-En land and 
New-York. Of these societies eight were in Virginia, eleven in Stensheed, two in 
the District of Columbia, eight in Kentucky, twenty-five in Tennessee (with a mem- 
bership of one thousand), and fifty in North Carolina (with a membership of three 
thousand persons) .”’ 

In connection with the text, Mr. Poole gives much biographical, anecdotal and 
statistical matter, which enhances the interest and merits of the work. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and must be regarded as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject on which it treats. 


Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Volume I. Being a Re- 
publication of the Original Parts issued 1850-51-52-53-56. St. Paul: 


Ramaley, Chaney & Co., Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 519. 


In the year 1849 a territorial government was organized over the territory of 
Minnesota, which then comprised 165,491 square miles. There were then but t 
or four towns, and St. Paul contained only 400 or 500 inhabitants, while the white 
population of the territory did not ex 1500 persons. In 1850 the pepussiion 
was about 6000. In 1858 a portion of this territory (83,531 square miles) was 
made a state, the ulation of which, in 1860, was 172,023; and in 1870 it was 
439,706, only a small Sean of which was of foreign birth. The advance of this 
state in wealth, schools, and the productive industries, has been as remarkable as 
in the matter of population. a 

In 1849 the Minnesota Historical Society was organized, and its prosperity has been 
almost unexampled in the history of such institutions. Its affairs have been admin- 
istered by men of energy, zeal and intelligence, like those who have managed 
the civil affairs of the state ; concerning whom we are justified in quoting the language 
ofa contemporary : ‘‘ there is nothing too flattering to predict of the future greatness 
and prosperity of a people who commence to write their history as soon as the 
foundations of their commonwealth are laid.’? This work the society entered upon 
at once, and the several volumes and parts ‘Of volumes issued by the society since 
that time attest its activity and enterprise. 

The volume before us is a republication, at the expense of the state, of the first 
volume which was issued in parts, the editions of which were exhausted some 
time ago. The strictly historical contents of the volume are as follows : The French 
Voyageurs to Minnesota, in the 17th one» by the Rey. E. D. Neill; Descrip- 
tion of Minnesota (1850), by the Hon. H. ” Sibley ; Our Field of Historical Re- 
search, by the Hon. Alexander Ramsey; Organization of Minnesota Territory ; 
Early Courts of Minnesota, by the Hon. Aaron Goodrich ; Early Schools of Minne- 
sota, by D. J. A. Baker; Religious Movements in Minnesota, by the Rev. C. Ho- 
bart; The Dakota Language, the Rey. S. R. Riggs; wy A Physical 
Geography of Minnesota, by H. R. Schoolcraft ; Letter from Prof. W. W. Mather, 
the Geologist ; Letter of Mesnard [French Roman Catholic ge in_1660, to 
the Indians about Lake Superior), by the Rev. E. D. Neill; The St. Louis 
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River, by the Rev. T. M. Fullerton; Ancient Mounds and Memorials, by 
Messrs. Pond, Aiton and Riggs; Schoolcraft’s Exploring Tour in 1852, by 
the Rev. W. T. Boutwell; Battle of Lake Pokeguma, by the Rev. E. D. Neill; 
Memoir of Jean N. Niccolet, by the Hon. H. H. Sibley; a Sketch of Joseph Ren- 
ville, by the Rev. E. D. Neill ; Department of Hudson’s Bay the Rev. G. A. Bel- 
court; Obituary of James M. Goodhue; Dakota Land and Dakota Life, by the 
Rey. B. D. Neill; Who were the first men? by the Rey. T. S. Williamson; Louis 
Hennepin, the Franciscan ; Sieur du Luth, the Explorer between Mille Lacs and 
Lake Superior; La Sueur, the Explorer of Minnesota River ; D’Iberville, an Ab- 
stract of his Memorial, &. ; The Fox and Ojibwa War; Capt. Jona. Carver and 
his Explorations ; Pike’s Explorations in Minnesota ; Who discovered Itasca Lake ? 
by William Morrison ; Early Days at Fort Snelling; Running the Gauntlet, by 
a om J. Snelling; Reminiscences, Historical and Personal, by the Hon. H. H. 

ibley. 

The volume contains a great deal of matter of permanent interest and value. 


Practical Information concerning the Public Debt of the United States, with 
the National Banking Laws for Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Bank Directors, 
and Investors. By Witi1aM A. Ricwarpson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Washington, D. C.: W. H. and O. H. Morrison, Law Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 186. 

This manual, which has the sone of the highest authority, will be found to be 
of great value to all who seek for full and accurate information in regard to the 
public debt, and the laws and regulations relating to national banks. Part I. gives 
sm information concerning the public debt. Part Il. gives the national 

nking laws, with notes and references to the decisions of the courts and opinions 
of the attorney-general thereon. The index is full and minute. 


A Chapter of the History of the War of 1812, in the Northwest. Embracing 
the Surrender of the Northwestern Army and Fort at Detroit, August 16, 
1812 ; with a Description and Biographical Sketch of the celebrated Indian 
Chief Tecumseh. By Colonel Witt1am Staniey Hatcn, Volunteer in 
the Cincinnati Light Infantry, and, from the Invasion of Canada to the 
Surrender of the Army, Acting Assistant Quarter-Master General of that 
Army. Cincinnati: Miami Printing and Publishing Company. 1872. 
12mo. pp. 156. [For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price 
$1,25.] 

This unpretending little volume is quite an interesting addition to the history of 
events referred to in the long title given above. It deals mainly with the opera- 
tions of Gen. Hull, and his surrender, and gives additional facts in regard to 
the character and death of Tecumseh. 


The Story of the Great Fire. By “Carterton.” Boston: Shepard and 
Gill. 1872. 12mo. pp. 32. 


This is a graphic description of the greatest of the ‘‘ Great Fires’ of Boston, 
that of November, 1872, illustrated by engravings from designs by Billings. The 
ae, Charles Carleton Coffin, is widely and favorably known as an author and 
ecturer. J. W. D. 


Mansfield Sixty Years Ago. A Lecture delivered in Mansfield, April 23, 
1872. By Rev. Georce LEonarD. 


It is gegen? for a people as well as an individual to pause occasionally and 
look back to see the pro; it has made ; and the Rev. Mr. Leonard has done a 
= service to his people and to the cause of history, in preparing the lecture now 
fore us. vagy bape period which he has reviewed as great an advance has proba- 
bly been made in the comforts and conveniences of life as had previously been made 
from the landing of the Pilgrims to that time. The younger readers of this pam- 
phlet will be surprised to learn that so many of the necessaries of life, as they are now 
considered, have been introduced within the last sixty years. J. W. D. 
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The Public Records of the Colony of Oonnecticut, from May, 1717, to 
October, 1725. Transcribed and Edited in accordance with a Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly. By Cartes J. Hoapty, Librarian of 
the State Library. Hartford: Press of Case, Lockwood & Brainard. 
1872. 8vo. pp. iv. and 602. 


This is the sixth of a series of volumes devoted to the public records of what is 
now the State of Connecticut. We have already spoken of the importance of this 
series, and of the excellent manner in which it so far been edited. The work 
is reliable. One feels the utmost confidence, in quoting the text as given by the 
editor, that he has a correct transcript of the original. S this volume covers a period 
of the history of the Colony of Connecticut, which was undisturbed by any very 
serious event either at home or abroad. There is abundant evidence on almost 
every page that the energies of the people were engaged in efforts to lay on a broad 
and wide basis the foundation of their social and civil life. : . 

The general assembly exercised a fostering but always “‘ cautious ”’ interest in 
the promotion of manufactures and other industries, and in the cause of popular 
education. The rights and welfare of the Indians within the limits of the colony 
were protected and jealously guarded. : 

The general assembly endeavored to stimulate private enterprise by nting 
special licenses. Hence in 1717, Edward Hinman was authorized to make corn- 
stalk molasses within the cougty of Fairfield, for the next ten years, provided he 
should ‘‘ make as good molasses, and as cheap as comes from the West Indies.” 
In 1718, license was granted to John Prout, Jr., Moses Mansfield, and Jeremiah 
Attwater, “‘ to set up a mill to improve the flax-seed of this colony, and for the ex- 
tracting and producing of linseed oyl; ’’ and, in 1719, the same persons were grant- 
ed the exclusive right to make “ linseed and rape oyl.’’ In 1719, Ebenezer Fitch 
and his associates asked and obtained the right ‘‘ to set up a slitting-mill upon the 
river called Stony Brook, within the bounds of Suffield, in the County of Hamp- 
shire, to slit and draw out iron rods for nails, and for other artificers in iron their 
work and use.”” The right was limited to the next fifteen years, but if the colony 
of Massachusetts should impose a duty on said wares, then Fitch and associates 
were required to set up another mill. A peculiar and felicitous method of retalia- 
tion! In 1725, Richard Rogers, of New-London, gained the exclusive right ‘‘ to 
make duck to be equivalent to Hollands duck,” for the next seven years. 

There are frequent proofs that the general assembly took a deep interest in the 
young college, which, after many vicissitudes, was finally settled in New-Haven, 
in 1718. Saybrook, Middletown, Wethersfield and New-Haven were rival suitors 
for the location. Frequent though small grants were made to the college. One of 
these was a small percentage of the impost placed upon ‘‘ rhum”’ imported from 
the West Indies. In the legislation which finally settled the location of Yale Col- 
lege, we see evidence that the jealousy of Hartford and Saybrook, at least, was 
soothed by grants of money. a 

_ That the treasury of the colony was carefully guarded and that no leaks or perqui- 
sites were allowed, is seen in the entry under date of October, 1717, of a vote giving 
constables in attendance on the assembly ‘ 3 s[hillings] per diem, twenty days 
the sum of three pounds, and to Mr. Trobridge, fora quire of paper, the sum 
of two —_-. out of the public treasury.”’ 

The assembly was also capable of expressing a sort of grim humor now and then. 
In 1722 the inferior court ordered the reputed father of a bastard child to 
pay a certain sum towards its support. he county court had acquitted the 
reputed father of the charge of fornication in this very case ; whereupon the 
superior court reversed the judgment of the inferior court. The assembly, 
evidently thinking ‘‘a bird in hand was worth two in the bush,”’ reversed the 
judgment of the superior court, and compelled the ‘‘ reputed father,’’ though ac- 
quitted of the crime, to pay costs of maintenance. Somebody must pay. 

The earliest use of the ‘‘ previous question ’’ in the proceedings of the assembly 
is found, says Mr. Hoadly, in the debates on the location of Yale College. : 

The title-page of the volume bears an impression of the colony seai ordered in 
1711, which contains an error (Connecticensis for Connecticutensis). This error 
remained uncorrected till 1784. 2 

There is further documentary evidence here also relating to the vexed questions 
as to the boundaries of the colony. 
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Columbus and the Geographers of the North. By the Rev. B. F. De Costa, 
Author of “ The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen.” 
The Church Press: M. H. Mallory and Company, Hartford, Conn. 
1872. 4to. large paper, pp. 23. 


Mr. De Costa has made, in various forms and in several works, valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject of the early voyages for discovery to Greenland 
and the coast of America. Whatever he writes upon the subject is entitled to the 
candid and respectful attention due to intelligent and critical investigation. 

In this tract he seeks to establish the thesis, that Columbus was instructed 
and directed by the accounts which the Northmen carried back to Europe of their 
voyages and discoveries in American waters. In the course of his discussion, he 

ives a brief but succinct and clear history of these voyages, and examines carefully 
the rincipal objections advanced against the claims for the Northmen of having 
made pre-Columbian discoveries of this continent. And upon a survey of the 
proofs, and due weighing of all the circumstances, he comes to the conclusion that 
portions of the north Atlantic coast were visited by Northmen, and that not only was 
the information which they gained widely disseminated through Europe, long prior 
to the first voyage of Columbus, but that he was greatly indebted to this knowledge. 
We do not see how the proofs can lead to any other result. At least the argument 
in its favor is so strong that those who refuse to admit the conclusion here reached 
are put upon the defensive. 


Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relating to the Province of 
New-Hampshire, from 1749 to 1763: Containing very valuable and inter- 
esting Records and Papers relating to the Orown Point Expedition, and 
the “ Seven Years French and Indian War,” 1755-1762. Published 
by Authority of the Legislature of New-Hampshire. Volume VI. 
Compiled and Edited by Natuanret Bouton, D.D., Corresponding 
Secretary of the New-Hampshire Historical Society. Manchester: 


James M. Campbell, State Printer. 1872. 8vo. pp. xii. and 929. 


Among other matters of impcrtance to all interested in the history of New- 
Hampshire, this volume contains the documentary evidence of the long controversy 
between Gov. Benning Wentworth and the house of representatives, as to his right 
to negative their choice of a speaker, and to determine what towns were entitled 
to representation ; the conspiracy for his removal, in which Richard Waldron and 
Col. Isaac Royall were the chief actors ; the action of the province and its rulers in 
the matter of the Crown Point expedition, and the long, bloody and expensive Indian 
war, known as ‘‘ the Seven Years’ War ”’; the extension and growth of the north- 

_ern and western sections of the province ; and the action of the government in 
favor of the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock’s plan for instructing the Indians. Besides 
these there are additional documents, relating to the Masonian title, and other pa- 
pers of value. 

The next volume, the 7th and last of the Provincial Papers, will, says the editor, 
contain all records, papers and documents, to be found relating to the ante-revo- 
lutionary period and the administration of John Wentworth, the last of the royal 
governors of the province. 

This volume seems to be carefully prepared, is supplied with uent notes, has 
like the previous volumes of the series a good index, and is very well printed. 

It is to be hoped that the legislature of New-Hampshire will carry the publica- 
tion forward at least through the revolutionary war. 

The New-Hampshbire Historical Society is to celebrate its 50th anniversary on the 
22d day of May next, when the Hon. Chas. H. Bell will deliver an address. Un- 
doubtedly some measure will then be instituted to further this publication. 


Will of Samuel A. Way.— William A. Richardson, Asa Potter, Charles 
G. Way, Ellis W. Morton, Executors and Trustees. Boston: Wright & 
Potter, Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 57. 


We are indebted to Judge Richardson, who has recently been confirmed as 
secretary of the treasury, for a copy of this interesting will, which with its seven 
codicils occupies 50 pages of the book. 
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Mr. Way left a very large estate. The only provisions of the will, however, of 
special public interest, is the munificent provision made for the benefit of the needle 
women of Boston. The following is the material part of this portion of the will: 

‘* After satisfying the requirements of the herein before mentioned trusts, enu- 
merated under clause ‘ Ninth’ of this will, the said trustees shall hold and 
epply the balance of the property that shall remain in, or at any time come to their 
hands under and by virtue of this will, upon trust for the benefit of the Neepiz- 
WOMEN OF THE City or Boston, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the ap- 
plication of the same to be made, as far as shall seem practicable to the said trustees, 
in the exercise of their sound discretion, in the manner herein cy ogee 

‘* My design is to ameliorate to some extent the condition of the large class of 
industrious women of the said city who gain their livelihood by sewing. As the 
chief embarrassments to which this class of persons are e: result from a failure 
of employment at certain seasons, and a scarcity of suitable dwelling places, it is 
my wish that they may be relieved by a supply of work when ordinary sources fail, 
and by the provision of houses containing convenient, healthful apartments specially 
adapted to their accommodation. 

‘* My principal object is to help workers to constant employment at fair prices, 
and to desirable houses at fair rents. 

** When, however, the realization of this object is so far effectuated that the said 
trustees shall consider that, in the furtherance of my design, direct charitable aid 
may be ee extended to those in need, who may be unable to work, I desire 
that such aid may be bestowed under suitable limitations. 

= Basen under extraordinary circumstances, it is my wish that sich aid shall not 
be offered to any one person for a longer period than three successive months, pre- 
ferring rather to extend temporary relief to the casually necessitous, than to provide 
for other cases which are better met by the liberal beneficence of our many charitable 
institutions. 

‘* T suggest that the said trustees create from the property held on this trust, two 
funds, of such Sp er mye amounts as may seem expedient, one to be reg rded as 
a labor fund and the other as a building fund ; that these two funds be allowed to 
accumulate, if necessary, but as soon as practicable they be employed respectively 
in supplying work and building houses. 

‘** The supply of work may be provided by investing capital in undertaking the 
manufacture and sale of the various descriptions of goods produced by sewing 
women. Stores and salerooms may be opened, or goods may be manufactured upon 
contracts. They are, however, to be manufactured at times when sewing women 
are most in want of employment. 

** The houses to be erected should be sufficiently large to be built economically ; 
they should be conveniently arranged, with ample provisions for light and air, and 
be pleasantly located. Apartments should be let to sewing women at fair paying 
rents, and the ang Tee in carrying out the intentions I have expressed.’’ 

This it will be seen creates a perpetual trust, which we doubt not will be well and 
beneficently administered by Judge Richardson and his ,associates, and their suc- 


cessors. 


The Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, Virginia, 1730-73, comprising a His- 
tory of the Erection of, and other interesting facts connected with the 
venerable St. John’s Ohurch, Richmond, Virginia, from the Original 
Manuscript, with Notes and Introduction. By R. A. Brock, member of 
the Virginia Historical Society, and corresponding member of the Numis- 
matic Society of Penn.; the Archeological and Numismatic Society of 
New-York, and the Numismatic Society of Boston. Printed for private 
distribution. Richmond, Va. 1872. 4to. pp. text, 157; preface and - 
introduction, xvii.; appendix, 38; total, 212. 

This volume constitutes No. 5 of Wynne’s Historical Documents, notices of which 
have appeared in the Recister from time to time. This series of papers is both 
cabal and interesting, and its publication reflects great credit upon all concerned, 
but especially upon the Hon. Thomas H. Wynne at whose cost this volume, and we 
believe its predecessors also, have been published. In this patriotic and praise- 
worthy labor Mr. Wynne and the editors of these volumes are successfully rescu- 
ing from oblivion an important part of the ancient history of their commonwealth ; 
memorials of the most interesting events, scenes, localities and incidents in her an- 
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nals ; and the names, deeds, and chief personal characteristics of the most conspicuous 
actors. Not only this, but they are unconsciously though inevitably erecting the 
only durable monuments of their own names, which will last when the memory of 
ephemeral penne and mere aggrandizers of wealth, who chiefly monopolize the 
attention of the world at the present time, shall have utterly perished. 

All who are in any degree acquainted with the early history of Virginia must 
know that not the least interesting and important part of it is the history of Henrico 
Parish. Within its extensive limits was the second settlement made in the colony, 
the town of Henricopolis (afterward known as Henrico), which was founded by 
Sir Thomas Dale in 1611. In this parish the first active measures on a large scale 
were instituted for the promotion of education in the colony,—the enterprise, that 
resulted in the endowment and establishment of William and Mary — 3 
The most interesting visible memorial of this ancient parish is the venerable St. 
John’s church, in the city of Richmond, whose history is ~~ in the introduction 
to this book. It may be justly called the fostering temple of liberty in Virginia, 
for here it was that Patrick Henry uttered that impassioned and effective rg to 
arms, which summoned and moved the sons of ‘Virginia to the defence of their im- 
perilled rights. Here met, also, several of the patriot conventions, including that 
which ratified the federal constitution. 

The text of this volume comprises nearly all that survives of the records of this 
parish. The Vestry Book commences with the minutes for the year 1730, and in- 
cludes those for the year 1773. 

In the introduction to this elegantly printed volume, Mr. Brock has given a con- 
densed history of Henrico Parish, and has appended copious epee and gene- 
alogical notes. These add much to its historical value. The edition is limited to 
100 copies. 


General Washington's Head Quarters in Cambridge. A Paper read before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in September, 1872. By CHaRrLes 
Deane. Fifty copies reprinted from the Proceedings. Boston: Press 
of John Wilson & Son. 1873. 8vo. pp. 9. 


This paper is principally devoted to an examination of the correctness of the state- 
ment made by the late President Felton, of Harvard University, to bey gy 
Irving, that the ‘‘ President’s House ’’ assigned to Gen. Washington by the Pro- 
vincial Congress, June 26, 1775, was not, as generally supposed, the house of the 
President of the College, but that of the President of the Congress. Dr. Deane finds 
no evidence that the president of the congress had at that or any other time a house 
in Cambridge, and proves conclusively that Pres. Felton was mistaken in his as- 
sertion. General Washington, however, if he occupied the ‘* President’s House,”’ 
which was assigned him, resided there only a few weeks, when he removed to the 
Vassall or Craigie house, so well known as his Head Quarters, now the residence of 
the poet Longfellow. An interesting description of the President’s House and a 
view ofitare given. —~ J. W. D. 


Paul Lunt’s Diary. _May—December, 1775. Edited by Samuel A. 
Green, M.D. Boston: For Private Distribution. 1872. 8vo. pp. 19. 
[Press of John Wilson & Sons, Cambridge. A reprint from the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, for February, 1872.] 


The editor’s preface contains a brief notice of Lt. Paul pay te ponrpey by the 
Hon. George Lunt, of Boston, from which it appears that said Paul was a descendant 
of Henry Lunt, one of the original settlers of the town of Newbury, in 1635. He 
was a first lieutenant of the first company raised in Newbury during the revolu- 
tionary war, and which was commanded by his kinsman Ezra Lunt. This company 
actively participated in the battle of Bunker Hill. Paul afterward served as an officer 
in Arnold’s expedition for the siege of Quebec. He returned to his farm in New- 
bury after his military service, and died in 1824. 

The diary opens with the marching of his company from Newburyport, Wednes- 
day, May 10, 1775, and ends with the entry under date of Saturday, Dec. 23, 1775. 
Lt. Lunt reports that the enemy killed at Bunker Hill battle ‘‘ about 50 of our men, 
wounded about 80. We killed of the king’s troops 896,—92 officers, 104 sergeants.’’ 
He mentions no one as in command in the fight of June 17, and only refers to ‘“* Dr. 
Warren ”’ as ‘lost in the battle.” 
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A Memorial Discourse of Bishop Eastburn, delivered in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, December 8, 1872. By the Rector, ALEXANDER H. 
Vinton. (Published by Request of the Congregation.) Boston: Alfred 
Mudge & Son, Printers, 34 School street. 1873. 8vo. pp. 30. 


This is a remarkable discourse, not only in its bold, just, and impartial analysis 
of the late bishop’s public and private character, but also in its vivid and exhaustive 
statement of the condition and circumstances under which he exercised the duties of 
his episcopal office. 

Dr. Vinton is a master of the highest and best style of public discourse, and 
whatever he utters is likely to command the attention of the public, and especiall 
of the church, of which he has long been an able and —— hed member, an 
into the highest counsels of which we trust he is soon to be called. 


“ Always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ A Sermon in Memory of the 
Reverend George T. Chapman, D.D. By Grorce D. Jounson, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport. Newburyport: William H. Huse 
& Co., Printers, No. 42 State street. 1872. 8vo. pp. 12. 


The late Dr. Chapman was an eminent and for a long period an efficient presbyter 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, and the memory of his godly life and arduous 
labors in the ministry will ever be held in grateful mameny by thousands who were 
the subjects of his pastoral and personal interest. Mr. Johnson, in his eloquent and 
well considered memorial discourse, pays a fitting tribute to Dr. Chapman’s cha- 
racter, his official services to the church and the world, and the influence of his 
sermons on ‘‘ The Ministry, Worship, and Doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,”’ eight editions of which have gone to the press. 

We shall publish an obituary notice of Dr. Chapman in the Recisrsr for July. 


The Penn Monthly. Terms: $2.50 in advance; single copies, 25 cents; 
five copies will be supplied for $10 per annum. ditor: Rosert Ex.is 


Tuompson. Manager: Joun C. Suis, Jr. Office: 506 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, 


Tue Penn Monruty is Py a regularly every month, in Philadelphia. It 
aims to be an exponent and defender of sound views respecting politics, public af- 
fairs, education and social improvement. It also aims to be a magazine for all 
times by the discussion of questions of public interest in literature, science, art and 
philosophy, treated in a thoughtful way. The contributors have been men distin- 
guished as thinkers and students both in Philadelphia and in other cities of the 
country. The Penn Monruty has entered upon its fourth year, having become fully 
established and its permanent success beyond a question secured. It will continue 
to discuss the various questions of the day, as they arise; especially the national 
finances, the true theory of political rights, the duties of the State, and its relation 
to education and home industries. Papers upon art-subjects and the application of 
the arts to industries will appear from time to time. New books, both American 
and foreign, will be examined in the spirit of impartial criticism, and particular 
efforts will be made to render critical notices valuable for their fulness and 
thoroughness. We take increasing interest in this magazine. 


‘The College Courant, a Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of Colleges, 
Universities, and the Higher Education. Office, 458 and 460 Chapel 
street, opposite Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


Tue Cottzce Courant is published fifty weeks in the year, the semi-annua 
volumes of twenty-five numbers each, beginning on the first Saturdays of January 
and July. The subscription price, aiiie in advance, is Four Dollars a year, or 
Two Dollars and a Half for six months. Five copies will be sent for $17, and ten 
copies for $30. Club terms with other periodicals, and special advertising rates, 
furnished on application. 

The date of the expiration of each panties is indicated on the printed label, 
which by turns is a receipt and a bill. A delay of three months in aS sub- 
scription increases its cost to $4.50, and a delay of six months to $5.00. The post- 
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age (Five Cents a quarter), is _— at the office where the paper is received. 
Subscribers outside the United States are — the price of foreign postage in 
addition to the regular rates. All remittances should be made by post-office money 
order, registered letter, draft, or check ; and all communications should be addressed 
to the Publishers of ‘‘ Taz Cottece Courant,’’ New Haven, Conn. 

The College Courant is ably conducted, and is almost indispensable to the grad- 
uates of American colleges. 


Reviews anp Macazines.—We have received, since the issue of our January 
Number, the regular issues of the following: ‘he American Church Review 


(Hartford, Ct.) ; Methodist Quarterly; New Englander ; Bibliotheca Sucra; Scrib- 
ner's ae: Harper’s Magazine; The Eclectic Magazine; The Historical Re- 
cord 


; Penn Monthly (see notice above) ; The College Courant (see notice 
above) ; and The Boston Numismatic Journal. 
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[The subscribers to the Recister are Atwoonv.—The Hon. Archelaus D. At- 


mvited to continue to send obituary notices 
to the editor. These will be placed in 
the archives of the New-Enotanp His- 


toric, GeNnEaLocicaL Society, for pre- 


servation and reference; but on account of 
our limited space we shall not be able 
hereafter to print more than a brief abstract 
of such notices.—Ep1Tor, ] 


Anperson.—Brig. Gen. Robert Anderson, 
U.S.A., d. Oct, 26, 1871, in Nice, Italy. 
He was born in Kentucky, June 14, 
1805; graduated at the Military Aca- 
demy in 1825 ; entered the army as lieu- 
tenant in the 2d artillery. His service 
in the Black Hawk war, in 1832, 
Seminole war in 1835, and Mexican 
war, led to his rapid promotion. He 
was for a time an instructor in the 

_military academy, and at a later date 
assistant inspector-general of the army. 
After the Mexican war he was governor 
of a military asylum in Kentucky which 
he founded. 

In 1860 he was placed in command of 
the fortifications in Charleston (S. C.) 
harbor. Here he remained so long as 
he could do any service to the govern- 
ment, and till he was compelled to leave 
his post by an overpowering insurgent 
force. His conduct and that of his fel- 
low officers and the few soldiers that 
constituted his force has passed into his- 
tory as among the touching incidents of 
the late civil war. 

His health was seriously affected by 
the cares and sufferings of the war, and 
he sought in vain in foreign lands for 
relief. 

Gen. Anderson was a faithful, pru- 
dent, and meritorious officer, and a 
ae of the highest type of char- 
ac 


wood, a prominent citizen of Orrington, 
Me., died in Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 17, 
aged 77 (ante, vol. xxv. p. 361). He 
had been a subscriber to the ReaisTer 
from its commencement. 


Biccrr.—Mrs, Elizabeth Spooner Bigger, 


wife of James E. G. Bigger, of Stockton, 
died in Stockton, Cal,, Jan. 10, 1873, 
aged 48 years, 2 months, 8 days. 

Her father was Spooner, who 
was born in Acushnet, Mass., May 4, 
1790, died in Cincinnati, O., September 
19, 1835. 

Her mother was Abigail, daughter of 
Capt. Samuel and Abigail _—- 
Lewis, who was born in Falmouth, 
Mass., November 8, 1797, died in Cin- 
cinnati, April 10, 1830. 

She had a liberal education in the 
academies of the Messrs. Pickett, and 
John Locke,M.D. From 1839 to 1861, 
she was employed as an instructor in 
the public schools of Cincinnati; in 
1840 she united with the Ninth Street 
Baptist Church. 

She was married June 26, 1851, and 
the following November. went to Cali- 
fornia, with her husband. Two of her 
three children survive her; the eldest, 
Ella Jane, married William G. Betts, a 
merchant in Stockton. 

Mrs. Bigger was a woman of warm 
sympathies, ardent in her attachments, 
generous, and most devoted to her family 
and friends. 

Her father was sixth in line of descent 
from William and Hannah (Pratt) 
Spooner, who was in Plymouth as early 
as 1637, and an early settler of 
mouth, in which he held a proprietary 
interest. 

Her mother, by her father, was a 
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descendant of George and Sarah (Jen- 
kins) Lewis, from county of Kent, Eng- 
land, in Plymouth 1633, Scituate 1636 ; 
and, by her mother, she was a descendant 
of Thomas Tolman, who is reported to 
have come in the “ Mary and John,” 
in 1630, settled in Dorchester, and lo- 
cated at “Pine Neck,” now “Port 
Norfolk” (ante, xiv. 247). 8. 


Govtp.—Mrs. Mary Gould, wife of the 
Hon. Samuel Gould, of New-Portland, 
Maine, died in that town, Jan. 2, 1873, 
aged 67 years, 10 months, 20 days. 

Four of her five children survive her, 
and are living in New-Portland. 

Mrs. Gould was the third child of 
Dr. Ward and Betsey (Parker) Spooner, 
of New-Portland; granddaughter of 
Ward and Abigail (Pers) Spooner, of 
New-Bedford; great-granddaughter of 
Isaac and Ruth (Gardner) Spooner, of 
Dartmouth; gr. gr. granddaughter of 
William and Alice (Black) Spooner, of 
Dartmouth; gr. gr. gr. granddaughter 
of John Spooner, of Dartmouth ; and gr. 
gt. gr. gr. granddaughter of William 
and Elizabeth (Partridge) Spooner, of 
Plymouth, 1637, subsequently of Dart- 
mouth. 8. 


Grant.—Samuel Grant died in Phila- 
delphia, on the morning of the 23d of 
September, 1872, in the 90th year of his 
age: one of her oldest and most success- 
ful merchants, with whom the business 
progress of that city, for the last fifty 
years or more, had been intimately as- 
sociated. 

His grandfather, Samuel Grant, lived 
on Union st., Boston, and his store was at 
“ the sign of the Crown and Cushion, near 
the Town Dock, 1736.” His father, 
Moses Grant, was born in Union street, 
24th January, 1742. He was one of 
the memorable tea merchants who re- 
fused to pay tribute to English tyranny, 
and encouraged the act of open resist- 
ance. He was also one of the party who 
secured the fieldpieces of the English 
troops, and hid them under the old 
school-house in Mason streeet. He was 
ohe of the deacons of Brattle street 
Church ; and died 22 Dec., 1817. 

Samuel Grant. was born in Boston, 
Mass., April 16, 1783, and was an older 
brother of deacon Moses Grant, who 
died July, 1861. His early life was 
spent under the fostering care of kind 
and devoted parents, who spared no 
om in instilling into his mind and 

eart, those sound principles of honor 
and virtue, which he never lost sight of 
in his future life, and which had so great 
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influence in moulding his after career. 
Educated at one of our public schools, 
he always referred with great satisfac- 
tion to his possession of one of the first 
Franklin Medals. 

His father’s residence was for many 
years in Cambridge street, facing Bow- 
doin square, and the neighboring re- 
sidences were those of Samuel Gore, 
Samuel Parkman, Doctor Bulfinch, 
Judge Sullivan, John Carnes, Coolidge, 
Spooner, Sigourney, Loring, Boot, Car- 
gill, &c. In his twentieth year he em- 
barked for Holland, where he was 
engaged in business for a few years. In 
1807 he returned to this country, went 
to Philadelphia, and commenced busi- 
ness on his own account; and after- 
ward, under the firm name, so well 
known in mercantile circles in this 
country and Europe, of Grant & Stone. 
For over thirty years this partnership 
continued ia mutual harmony and profit 
till the decease of Mr. Dexter Stone, 
which occurred in November, 1847. _ In 
1817 Mr. Grant originated the maritime 
enterprise known as the “Line of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia Packets,” which 
subsequently became a successful ven- 
ture, and entered largely into the busi- 
ness of the two cities, and especially into 
the commercial development of Phila- 
delphia. In Boston, Long Wharf and 
Rice and Thaxter were inseparably con- 
nected with this enterprise. 

During the more active period of his 
life, Mr. Grant was a leading spirit in 
the affairs of numerous institutions, 
among which may be mentioned the 
** Philadelphia Saving Fund,” and the 
‘* Franklin Fire Insurance Company ’"— 
in the latter of which he was a director for 
forty-three years. He represented the 
house of Baring Brothers & Co., London, 
for over thirty years, being their agent 
at the time of his decease. He was also 
the agent for the Messrs. Dupont’s gun- 
powder for forty years, and served the 
city as guardian of the poor for one term. 
During his long career of business pur- 
suits, his paper was never dishonored ; 
and many now successful houses have 
good cause to remember his willingness 
to render them pecuniary aid, when 
other resources failed them in the day 
of trouble. A Philadelphia newspaper 
says: ‘The deceased enjoyed the es- 
teem and respect of all persons with 
whom he became associated, either in 
public or private life; always courteous 
in his bearing towards others, and ever 
maintaining a firm control over himself. 
His death has created a vacuum in the 
mercantile circle of Philadelphia, which 
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it will be difficult to fill, His many Lew1s.—Thatcher Lewis died in Cincin- 


deeds of noble generosity, his strict in- 
tegrity of purpose and conduct, will be 
cherished long after the grass becomes 
green over his grave, Sit illi terra 
levis.” 8. G. D. 


Hatnes.—Miss Mary Jane Haines died in 
Galena, Ill., on Tuesday, the 7th Jan., 
1873, at the house of her brother, 
Andrew M. Haines, aged 62 years, 2 
months, and 9 days. She was the last 
surviving daughter of Joseph and Martha 
G, (Dwinell) Haines, of Loudon, N. 
H. ; and was born in Londonderry, N. 
H., 25th Oct., 1810, and resided in 
Lynn, Mass., since 1834. She was a 
lineal descendant, of the 7th generation, 
from Deacon Samuel Haines, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who came from England 
to New-England in 1635. See RecistTsr, 
vols, xviii. 91, and xxiii. 149, a. w. H. 


Jorpan.—The Hon. Ichabod Goodwin Jor- 
dan died suddenly at his residence in Ber- 
wick, Me., Feb. 21, 1873, aged 66 years, 
4months, and 15 days. He was a son 
of the late Capt. Ichabod Jordan, of 
Saco, Me., and was born in that town 
October 6, 1806. He graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1827, in a class 
which included among its members the 
Hon. John P. Hale, of New-Hampshire, 
and the Hon. Mr. Felch, of Michigan. 

Soon after his admission to the bar, 
in 1830, he commenced the practice of 
law in Great Falls, N.H., and had a 
large practice in Maine, and has been 
for many years almost as regular an at- 
tendant upon the courts of his native 
county (York) as the resident members, 
In 1864 he took up his residence in 
Berwick, continuing his practice in both 
states to the time of his death. During 
his residence in New-Hampshire he was 
a member of the senate of that state, and 
subsequently a member of the house of 
representatives of Maine. Mr. Jordan 
was always a democrat in politics, and 
an outspoken and firm adherent of the 
policy of the democratic party, and an 
active participant in its work, showing 
by precept and example his faith in its 
principles. He was also a zealous and 
active mason; a member of the grand 
lodge of New-Hampshire, and for two 
years grand master of that body. 

He was married June 3, 1833, to Miss 
Sarah L. Goodwin, daughter of the late 
Hon. Jeremiah Goodwin, of Alfred, 
Me., who survives him. He leaves two 
daughters—the eldest the wife of Frank- 
lin J. Rollins, Esq., of Portland, Me., 
and the youngest the wife of Albert 
Henry Sweetsir, of Saugus, Ms. 

N.J. H. 


nati, May 13, 1872, aged 83 years, 9 
months, and 8 days. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Falmouth, 
Mass. He emigrated to the West, and 
located in Cincinnati in 1815, He was 
a house carpenter and joiner by trade, 
which occupation he followed for many 

_ years. For more than forty years he 
held the relation of deacon in the Enon 
Baptist church, Cincinnati. His was 
a useful, active and most exemplary 
life, and positions of trust were often 
confided to him by popular vote. 

His parents were Lothrop and Lucy 
(Palmer) Lewis. His father was de- 
scended from George Lewis, one of * the 
men of Kent,” who was in Plymouth, 
1633; a member of the Rev. Mr. Loth- 
rop’s church in Scituate. 1635 ; removed 
to Barnstable 1639 ; died 1662 or’3. His 
mother was daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
and Sarah (Asher) Palmer, of Falmouth 
and Chilmark. 

Mr. Lewis married, May 22, 1813, 
Martha, daughter of Thomas and Rebecca 
Shiverick ; born July 1, 1791, died Oct. 
24, 1840. She was the first person 
baptized in the Ohio river at Cincinnati. 
She was a descendant of the Rev. Samuel 
Shiverick, first minister of Falmouth. s. 


Noutse.—Ephraim Nute, Esq., died in 
Dover, N. H., Feb. 27, 1873. He was 
the eldest son of Meserve and Elizabeth 
(Ames) Nute, and was born on the 
family homestead, inherited from the 
first settler of the name, April 14, 1796. 
His paternal ancestor, James Nute, was 
of Capt. John Mason's colony, sent to 
the Piscataqua about 1631, and was of 
a distinguished family of this name, 
living for many reigns in Tiverton, co. 
Devon, England, but now extinct. The 
emigrant ancestor settled on the west 
side of Dover Neck, a little south of 
John’s Creek, some years prior to 1648, 
and soon after purchased of the town a 
large tract of land, on the west bank of 
Back river, which has been a homestead 
for his descendants to this day, the eighth 
generation being now in possession of 
the same. The third generation of his 
descendants fell into the present way of 

' writing their surname, now universally 
adopted by the family. 

Mr. Nute resided many years in Bos- 
ton, and was an appraiser in the Custom 
House during one administration. He 
was a man of much intelligence, es- 
teemed by all who knew him, and one 
of the earliest subscribers to the Reets- 
TER. He married Mary Bancroft. of 
Reading, and leaves one son, the Rey. 
Ephraim Nute, Unitarian clergyman. 

C. W. T. 
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Ornz.—Mrs. Anne Stone Orne died in 
Cambridge, Feb. 29, 1872. Mrs. Orne 
was the second daughter of Moses and 
Abigail (Learned) Stone, of Watertown, 
where she was born May 4, 1792. Her 
first ancestor in America was Simon 
Stone, who came from England in 1735, 
settled on the banks of Charles river, 
and by grant and purchase acquired a 
large landed estate; comprising in his 
own hands and those of his descendants, 
the larger part of Mount Auburn, a 
great proportion of what is now Cam- 
bridge cemetery, the Winchester estate, 
and other lands. It remained in the 
line of direct descendants till the death 
of the last ‘‘ master of Mount Auburn,” 
Moses Stone, Esq., in 1803; there be- 
longing to it at that time 150 acres. 
The homestead with about twenty-five 
acres became the widow’s dower. 

Mrs. Orne was married in the autumn 
of 1811. Her husband was John Gerry 
Orne, grandson of the Hon. Azor Orne, 
of Marblehead, and great-nephew of the 
Hon. Elbridge Gerry, vice-president of 
the United States. Of their six children, 
three survived them. 

Mrs Orne was a lady of great per- 
sonal attractions, and of a character re- 
markable for purity, nobility, dignity 
and uprightness. Her influence was 
ever of the best and highest. 

Her early education was thorough in 
English and such classical literature as 
was then taught to girls, with the ac- 
complishments they were required to 
possess. Her love of knowledge was by 
no means satisfied, and that love never 
failed through a long life. At the age 
of sixty-three she began, by herself, to 
learn Hebrew, in order to read the Bible 
in that language, and in the course of a 
few years acquired the power to read 
readily Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and 
fluently German, Italian, Spanish and 
French. She was interested in other 
languages also; in the Runic characters, 
in old Saxon, in Sanscrit, &c. 

She took much interest in genealogy 
and kindred studies, and contributed 
occasionally to the N. E. H, anp G. 
Reaister. 

In all but a very few of her later years, 
her conversational powers were admira- 
ble, and she would charm alike old and 
young. The wonderful vigor and en- 
ergy of her character enabled her to pass 
through many years of illness and suf- 
fering, under which ordinary natures 
would have sunk. Her mind remained 
unimpaired to the last. With a fine 


imagination she was a concise and clear 
writer. 
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After a few days final illness, borne 
with a happy, child-like spirit and perfect 
acquiescence in the will of the Lord, she 
fell asleep, and was laid to rest in Mt. 
Auburn,—her home-land. ©. F. 0. 


Purnam.—George P, Putnam, one of the 
most prominent of American publishers 
and a well-known author, died suddenly 
of apoplexy on Friday evening, Dec. 20, 
1872, at his place of business, on the 
corner of Fourth avenue and ‘Twenty- 
third street, New-York. Mr. Putnam 
was born in Brunswick, Me., on the 21st 
of February, 1814,and was consequently 
in the 57th year of his age. He com- 
menced attending school in his native 
town, but subsequently came to Boston, 
where he remained until he was fourteen 
years of age. Having obtained a situa- 
tion in the bookstore of David Leavitt, 
then the largest publisher in New-York, 
he went to that city, which he ever after 
made his residence. He afterward en- 
tered the employ of John Wiley, whose 
partner he became about 1840. In 1841 
he went to London as representative of 
the firm, and remained there seven years 
in charge of the English branch of the 
house. He was one of the first to build 
up the business of importing English 
books, a business which has since been 
largely developed, and he was probably 
the first to introduce the sale of American 
publications into England. He returned 
to New-York in 1848, and soon after 
engaged in business for himself, becom- 
ing widely and popularly known from 
the character and excellence of his pub- 
lications. In 1852 he started Putnam’s 
Monthly, disposing of it four years 
afterward. It failed the next year. Ten 
years afterward it was aguin started, 
but in 1870 it was merged in Scribner, 
In 1863 Mr Putnam retired from active 
business to become collector of internal 
revenue, but again entered it in 1866 in 
conjunction with histwosons. He was 
author of several works which were more 
or less popular. While in England he 
wrote a reply to Dickens’s American 
Notes, which attracted considerable at- 
tention. His most important literary 
work, however, was the well known 
text book, “ The World’s Progress; or, 
Dictionary of Dates,” which he com- 
menced at the age of fourteen, complet- 
ing it at twenty-two ; revising it, from 
time to time, to keep the record up to 
passing events, The last revision was 
finished a few weeks before his death. 
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